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PREFATORY NOTE 


T he character and scope of the book are indicated in the Intro¬ 
duction; this prefatory note enablea me to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to the work of others, and the help, both personal and 
financial, which I have received in connection with it- 
1 A tribute is first due to Cambridge antiquaries, past and present, 

on whose work this study of mine has been built up, and but for 
whose labours it would have been impossible to complete it, I wish 
specially to mention the late Professor C. C. Babington, author of 
Ancient Cambridgeshire, and the late Professor T. McKenny Hughes; 
Baron Anatole von Hiigcl also, during whose tenure of the Curator- 
ship of the Museum of Archaeology and of Ethnology (1883-1921) 
much material of vital importance for the pre-history and early history 
of the Cambridge Region has been secured for the benefit of my own 
and future generations, 

^ To the Hon. Richard C. Neville, afterwards fourth Lord Bray- 

brooke, a debt of gratitude is owed by all archaeologists; lacking his 
researches in connection with Bronze Age barrows, Roman sites and 
Anglo-Saxon cemeteries our knowledge of the Cambridge Region in 
past tim« w'Ould be still more limited than it is. That most of the 
objects found in the course of his inveatigationa have been preserved 
in the Museum at Audley End House enhances value of his work. 
To the present Lord Bray brooks. Visitor of my oilm College, I am in¬ 
debted for permission to utilize the evidence available in that Museum. 

The use made of the researches of students and investigators 
referred to directly and indirectly in the preceding paragraphs, and 
of the labours of others in the field of British archaeology in general, 
is I hope adequately acknowledged in the text. Here I may record 
my especial indebtedness to the wTidngs of Professor G. Baldwin 
Brow'n and Mr Reginald A, Smith. 

To the President and Council of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society special thanks ate due; under the Societys auspices, and 
partly with the aid of Its funds, the field work which formed part of 
my research has been carried through. My indebtedness to Dr W, M, 
Palmer, member of the Council, who collaborated with me in that 
work and largely financed it, I have elsewhere acknowledged. 

For valued help and encouragement during the four years in 
which I have been engaged on this work I wish especially to thank 
Professor H, M. Chadwick and Professor Sir William Ridgeway; I 
have taken advantage of the permission given me by the latter to 
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describe and refer to impon^nt objects in his collection of local 
antiquidea. 

For advice and informatioTi on special points 1 am grateful to 
Mr Miles Burkitt, Mr A. B. Cook, Mr W. J* Corbettp Dr VV. H. L. 
Duckworth, Dr A. C- Haddon, and Mr F, J. H. Jenkinson^p all of 
Cambridge; to Professor J. L. My res and Mr E. Thurlow L^eds of 
Oxford, to Mr Harold Peake, Mr Bruce Dickinsp Mr A. F- Griffith, 
Mr Guy Maynard and Mr George Morria; to Mr O* G* Crawford 
of the Ordnance Survey; to Mr R. A. Smith and Mr T. D. Kendrick 
of the British Museum; to the Rev. F. G* Walker* sometime Secretary 
of the C.A.S., and to Mr W. G. Clarke of Norwich. The latter has 
freely placed at my disposal his intiniate knowledge of the archaeology 
of N.W* Suffolk* and has revised my Neolithic map of this area. 

1 am obliged to Mr H. Peake for enabling me to make additions 
to my list of Bronze Age Implements from the Card Index of such 
implements now being prepared by him on behalf of the Hridsh 
Association» I have also to thank Miss M. Taylor* of the Haverfield 
Library, Oxford, for access to MS. records bearing on the Roman 
occupation of my district. 

I wish also to acknowledge the courtesy and help which 1 have 
received from Mr L. C. G. Clarke* Curator of the Museum of 
Archaeology and of Ethnology, Cambridge, and from the Curators or 
owners of the se^^ial public or private Museums referred to in the text. 

1 am indebted to Mr H, Barker, the Curator of Moyses Hall 
Museum, Bury St Edmunds, for permitting me to obtain the photo¬ 
graphs reproduced on Plates 1,4; II, jp and XV* 1; to Mr J. W. Bodger, 
Hon* Secretarj' of the Peterborough Archaeolo^cal Society, for per¬ 
mission to reproduce objects in Fig. i; and to Mias B, S* Phillports* 
Mistress of Girton College, for allowing me to reproduce on Plates 
XXXI, I, 2, and XXXV, i, 2, objects in Girton College Library. 
The Girton photographs were kindly supplied to me by Mi$$ E* S« 
Fegartp Librarian of the College. 

These excepted, all the objects illustrated are in the Museum ol 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge; and my thanks are due to 
the Board of Archaeologic^ and Ethnological Studies for allowing 
me to reproduce them. The photographs used for the half-tone plates 
of these objects were taken for me by Mr W. Tams of Cambridge, 
whose skill and care deserve special recognition here. 

I am much indebted to the Syndics of the University Pre^ for 
undertaking, without hope of financial profit, the publication of this 

^ lenkmsan, UnhcnitF Lihraritn, kindlj pcrmitlied me to make lur of 
hii MS. notot M thfl Anglo-S^jon Cmutery &e Qirtoin. explored by him. 
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book. The high cost of its production, in particular of the series of 
coloured maps which are essential to my scheme p made it necessary 
for me to find the sum of one btmdred pounds additionai to that 
which the Press was prepared to expend. It is with grateful pleasure 
that 1 here record the names of the Society and the f^isonal friends 
and relations by whom this sum was genefoualy provided* 
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The Cambridge Antiquarian Society 

A. C. Benson* LL*D** C-V, 0 ,* Master of 

20 

0 

0 

Magdalene College *** 

3 

3 

0 

C. G* Brocklebank, M.A., M.C. 


0 

0 

Professor H. M. Chadwick, M-A. 

to 

10 

0 

L* Cobbett, M^., M.D., F.R.C*S. 

20 
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0 

C, F. Fox ... 

S 

0 

0 

Mrs Bernard Gotch 

2 

7 

0 

A. Stanley Griffith* M.D., D P.H. 

5 
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0 

Professor G. H* F. Nuttall* Sc.D,, F.R.S. 

z 

0 

0 

W. M* Palmer* M.D., F.S,A. **. 
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0 

Miss C. E. Parsons 

2 

0 
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For the care and skill shown in the production of the coloured 
maps my best thanks are due to the Director-General and the Staff of 
the Ordnance Survey* I also wish to thank Mr S, C* Roberts, Secretary 
to the Syndics of the Press, and the Manager and Staff of the Press 
for the courtesy and help afforded me in connection with the book# 
Miss E. S. Fegan, Librarian of Girton College, generously under¬ 
took the t hankie^ task of proof-reading ; Mr Miles Burkitt read the 
proof of Chapter I, Professor M. Chadwick the proofs of Chapters 
L U, HI, VI and Vll; Dr W. H. L. Duckworth the proofs of the 
paragraphs dealing with the ethnology of the district, I have been 
glad to adopt suggestions made by these friends- I have also received 
valued help in cooneetion with the proofs from Mr J. Corbett, 
Dr L. Cobbett^ and my father* Mr C- F. Fox* 

Communications of finds which may in the future be made in the 
district covered by this survey* or of past discoveries which 1 may 
have omitted, will be gratefully received and acknowledged^ Such 
communications should be addressed to me, c/o The Curator* the 
Museum of Archaeology and of Ethnology, Cambridge* 

CYRIL FOX. 


Red Gasles, 
Milton, Cambs* 
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All tbe objects illustrated, ujJess otherwise noted, are in the Museum 
of Archaeology and of Ethnology^ Cambridge, 

PLATES 

XXVIII, ANGLO SAXON AGE. GRAVE-FURNITURE OF THE 

PAGAN PERIOD moimsptscs 

i;. EquHl-anned ^bula of tilver: Hailing^d. s, Diae of gilt 
bronze, inlild liilh shell end giznetfl: At 7 * 7 igtiin 
3^ 4^ 5, Square-headed Bbulae of ^It bronze; No. 5 Lba cbe 
terminais glared with til^'er: [SJ, ^nd 

LoAftihe^ith [S], 

ttl FACE PAi^l 

I, BRONZE AGE. BEAKER POTTERY OF THE "“TRAN¬ 
SITION PERIOD*^ z+ 

t. Beaker, xormJ rouletled decoration: Fen, a, Hiuidlcd 

scratched decoration: Mmth. 3. Beaker^ "coir* decora¬ 
tion: Lak^nHmtk [S], 4. Beaker^ stab decoratioa: nmr Bury [Sj 
(Bury Mu»,). 

II, BRONZE AGE, BEAKER POTTERY OF THE “"TRAN¬ 
SITION PERIOD** z6 

Ip ] A. Handled mu^decorated with the Engrr-nall anda pointed 
tool: Fardfum. 2, Beaker^ xonal roidetied decoimtioii: (I) Frxk^ 
sxU 3, Beaker fra^ent, ribbed, with ttab decoradon: 

<Jrmt Barfim [SJ (Bury Mtw,). 

IIL BRONZE AGE, CINERARY URNS , . * . . 3^ 

t^ Bioonlcal luit: Fen Bitten. 3 ^ Ov‘crhanging^iiiil urri: Sehant. 

3. Overhazig;ing-rioii nrn^ with atceasOry \Taac|; Affjfud Feif- 

4. Oii'erhanging-rLm nm: T'hir/tild He^th [H], 

IV, BRONZE AGE. CINERARY URNS AND OTHER SEPUL¬ 

CHRAL POTTERY......... iQ 

t A, 1 B, Aasociated ^ifesacla: Afidkiimmer Common, Camimdgf- 
3 p 3. Cinerary tims, one with Jii^: Upp 4 r Hitr^ Parky Bteaffhm 
Bumck. 4. Food-^’caael {?); Midsummer Ctmtmmt, Cambrii^e. 

5. Cinerary um (?): Upp^ Hare Parky Ste^kim Baibeck. 

6 Ap 6 b, l^i and overhanglng-rijii um: ThgrjSld Nmih [K]. 

V. NEOLITHIC AGE* AXEj BRONZE AGE, IMPLEMENTS 

ATTRIBUTED TO THE '^TRANSITION PERIOD". 5a 

j. Poltahcd exp of iadc^likc atone: Hitton. 3 , Perforated aze of 
deer horn: Bsaweii Fen, Perforated aiehamoier of atone: 
FEK^Aam Fen. 4^ Perforated **niaceheeda*“ of deer bom and 

atone; Bunrell Fen. 6, Pefforatied oxchommer nf atone: Bofluf-^ 

Aom* 'L 3 + AirOwheada of fiint: Fonlofi D&unhtOn [S],^ Aldrelh. 

9, 10, Doggera af flint: PrieksmUaui^ "Oambndge Pent ” 

IE. Dagger of boiKt BurtoAi Fen, 13 , t]. Axes of copper or 
poor bronze: '“near Ford^m.*' la, Tan^fd knife or da^er of 
bionxe: TAe Cardie, Icklir^ham [Sj. 

^ In a few of the Platca [Noi. HI 3 and 4, VI b, VHI and XX 1%1 the detiila of 
the acale, photographed with the objecta, are partidly loat in the prooeaa of repro¬ 
duction. In each of cheae cajca the blade hnea of the upper portion of the idle 
represent incheSp of the lower portion^ ceuiimetf ea, 
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with protected loo^t Fen. 14. Rapier, reeded blade: 

IS- Dagetr, Tapier-liket Quaveney. id. Dagiger: 
Fen^ 17. Rapier: Felmeil [N]. 

VIII. BRONZE AGE. TWO GROUPS OF ASSOCIATED OB¬ 
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I A, B. Spearbead with protected loopaj and ihield: Langwaad 
Fen, C^iierii. lA, B.C. Palatave, raplerj and sodieted sickle: 
Dovmbam Fen [NJ. 
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1, 3, S^nrdsp leaf-ahaped: Aldreih; Cvoeney. 3. S^vord^ hilt- 
pUte flanged with terminal Imobt Cat?eney^ 4. Sword, leaf- 
fhaped, tokened: "n«ir" Rtjystfm [H]. s*b. PaiAta%^, debased 
types; No. 6 from Teversham. 7 h Sf At« aodketed, wing deenra- 
nont Cambn^e; Cheiierten. o, 10. Axes, sodeeted^ rib and 
pellet decoratiOTi: Barringten; ffemingiea, 11, ia. A:ecs, socketed, 
plain: Quy;Cambn^f Feai /' 13 ^ Ooujft, socketed s 
Xade. 14. Ring, of V sectian; EsirwceiL 15+ Axe, dcttiiiiutive, of 
Gaulish type: Rwlwr Heath Di]. 16. Chiseb tanged and 
■houldereo : Cacen&oai [S]f 17+ Moiild for socketed axe : Nete 
Camhtidge, 

X. BRONZE AGE. PORTION OF H 0 . 4 RD OF THE "'LATE 
BRONZE PERIOD.” From Fen , * * * 

ip Palstave. 3. Axe, socketed, with indented Hides. 3. Axe, 
socketed, plains 4, Scabbard chapes for sword and dagger. 
6-11. Spenrheads, socketed, without loops, ta, 13. Ferules for 
ipear shifts. 14^ Scabbard chape for award. 15. Sword, leif^ 
uuped. 

XL EARLY IRON AGE. POTTERY OF HALLSTATT TYPES 
A1. Pot, handmade, probably sepulchral: Lakenhea^ [S]i 
A a-A h+ Beikcra and widc^mauthed pa|a, handmade, fiBg- 
mentary t Granieheiier atid HmtXtan Milf. 


XIL EARLY IRON AGE. POTTERY* MAINLY SEPULCHRAL 
AND or AYLEvSrORD Tk'PES (^CEFT No. fr, OF 

THE ROMAN AGE).. 

Tp Taxza, W'bcelflUhJe: Hadingfietd. 3. Ovoid urn, handmade: 
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4. Wide-mouthed poi,wheelriaBde,with picn^ base: Bartin^m. 

Globular pot, handmade, wiA pierced bese: Athti^ or 
Guilden MorduM. 6. Beaker, wheelmade, of ” Belgic ” {Upchurch] 
ware: Sicnetbridge ComviAi, Cambridge^ 
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INTRODUCTION 


Object OF TOE Research 

I N this book, the archaeological data available for the study of the 
prehistory and early htstoiy of the Cambridge Region from the 
Neolithic Age onwards, are arranged and analysed. The work was 
undertaken in order to provide a basis—which docs not at present 
exist—^for the future detailed study, period by period, of the archaeo" 
logical remains of the district and of the many problems connected 
therewith. The MS. w-as submitted in 1922 as a thesis for the Ph.D, 
degree of the University of Cambridge, and approved. 

Boukdaiues of Area dealt with 

The district dealt with is approximately a square with sides 44 
miles in length, Cambridge bdng at the centre. A larger area would 
have been too extensive for detailed treatment, while the geographical 
features of the countryside rendered limitation to a smaller area 
undesirable. The area chosen includes a large extent of fenland, the 
catchment basin of the Cam, and part of the basins of other fen 
rivers—^the Great and Little Ouse and the Lark—as well as the upper 
waters of streams flowing southward and eastward away from our 
area, the valleys of w'hich provide convenient routes into the Cam¬ 
bridge plain. TTius small portions of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Hert¬ 
fordshire, Bedfordshire, and Huntingdonshire are included in the 
survey, as well as the greater part of the county of Cambridge, 

Phvsiographt of the Recion 

The district thus defined consisted in early times mainly of four 
distinct types of country. (1) In the north the fens; readily traversed 
by water, but by land impassable, save to those locally acquainted with 
its drier patches and hidden fords, (ii) To the south and east of the 
fens a continuous belt of dry chalk downland (open, for the most pan, 
but here and there covered with groves of beech and patches of scrub) 
extending from the extreme south-tveat of our Region (Hitchin [H]*) 
to the River Kennett in the east, (iii) From the Kennett to our 
northern boundary and beyond stretches the East Anglian heath 
country, where the chalk or clay is overlaid by sands and other de¬ 
ports ptodudng a light dry well-drained sdl. (iv) To the south and 
* S« List of Coninctioiw, Jtii. 
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east of the open countiy odi-a^h forest with dense undergrowth 
extended beyond the limits of our R^on, the subsoil being boulder* 
clay; aimilsr forest, inoreo\’er, may be held to have covered the whole 
upland between the Cam and the Great Ouse Valleys with the 
exception of the southern border of the fens, certain spurs adjacent 
to the Cam Valley where the chalk is exposed, and the patch of dry 
heathy country in the neighbourhood of Sandy [B] and Gamlingay, 
Nortli of Huntingdon again, the fen^bordered upland on the left bank 
of the Ouse was until recent times forest. 

That my estimate of the extent of forest In our district in primitive 
times is conservative is shown by the following quotation from Tansley 
(iqtifP, 65); “There is no doubt that by far the greater part of the British 
Isles was orig^lly covered with forest: in England the whole of the East, 
South and Midlands, except perhaps some of the Chalk Downs and some 
of the poorer sands." From the very beginning, however, man's activities 
tuded to i^uce the area under forest in districts otherwise suitable for 
his occupation. 

Aluch confimiatory evidence bearing on the extent and character of 
the ancient forests is to be found in Domesday Book, 

The ready means of access from neighbouring regions by land 
and water which the belt of open chalk downland and hcathland, and 
the fen rivers respectively afford, and the barriem on the south-east 
and north-west which the forests present, are the main geographical 
factors governing the prehistory and early history of our district. 
The survey will Indicate the natute and extent of their influence. 

A more detailed discussion of the conditions of specially important 
areas in primitive times will be better deferred until occasion arises 
for their consideration. It should here, however, be noted that there 
is evidence which suggests that subsidence look place in the eastern 
fens during the Neolithic Age—the HI inillennium B.c,—and it is 
probable that the greacer part of that area was in subsequent centuries 
a mere or meres which were only gradually replaced by peat. It is 
hardly to be doubted that the topography of the fenlands must in 
pre-Roman times have differed greatly from that indicated on the 
maps, the difference being such as fb increase the range of move¬ 
ment by water and to curtail that by land. 

lopographlca] docription of the Cam n%'er system is rendered difficult 
by the lack of ancient names for the several bnmehes of the river. The 
main stream, rising at Ashwell [H) and flowing through Cambridge is 
throughout the book referred to as the Cam. Its chief tributary, n'sinc 
near Henham [EJ and flowing past Cheaterford [E], I call the Essex Cam 
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The amaJl tributary from the west which joins the main streanri at 
Grantcheater has aiwa^'S been known aa the Boum Brook^ and it wUJ so 
be referred to tn my text. The stream which ri«ii in the forest comitry 
near CastJe Camps and which flows through Linton^ joining the Essex 
Cam at Shelford^ is called the Cranta on the Ordnance Maps. It is well 
known that this name is iooscLy used as a synon}tn for the Cam, and there 
iSp I think, no authority for applying jtj or any other name, to the stream 
in question^ Since^ however^ the bridge where the Uondon-Newmarket 
road creases the Latter has always been Imown as Bourn Bridge this generic 
ri%^er name seems the most suitable, and 1 therefore follow Hughes (190^1 
p. 37} in describing the stream as the Boom River^ which 1 hope dis* 
tinguishes it auBicientty clearlj^. 

A portion only of the Great Ouse river system b within our district. 
The main river enters it near Roxton [B]+ being at the point of entry 
joined by its tributary the Ivcl; a Large part of the basin of the latter river 
m incLudcd. 


IVIaps 

(A) Liirge Stale 

The principal map of the district used for the work is the quarter- 
inch to one mile Ordnance Surv^ey map, printed in faint grey. This 
is overprinted in coloum in accordance with the description given above^ 
green being used to represent areas probably denseLy afforested, and 
brow^n for fen and marsh» the portions left uncoloured being con¬ 
sidered to have been open, or, at most, hghtly afforested. The river 
sj-stem is. emphasized in blucp the courses of the rivers within the 
fens l>cing such as early maps and records show, and existing traces 
confirm. For the physiographical reconstruction in general 1 have 
relied on geological data available in the publications of the Geological 
Survey and on personal know'Ledge of the cx>untryBide. 

The comsea of the fen rivers were no doubt frequently altered in pre¬ 
historic as in historic times owing to the blocking of the outfalls by sand¬ 
banks, etc. The Great Ouse no doubt sometimes followed the course of the 
"West Water" northward from Earith to Benwick> and joined the River 
Nene {when the channel of the "Old West River” woidd be a swampy 
morass); sometimes it Bovred in an easterly direction, by the latter channel, 
joining the Cam near Stretham, Both routes are indicated. The Cam (or 
Great Ouse, which is the usual designation of the combined streams of the 
Cam and the Old W^est River below Stfetham) w'ould appear to have flowed 
sometimes in an andent channel past Stuntney Hall and village, some¬ 
times by Ely. Both courses are indicated. North of Ely the river originaLly 
passed by Litileport and up the "Old Croft” and "Webey” rivers to 
Upwell (outside our area) where it received the waters of the Ncne, and so 
flowed through Wisbech. The Great Ouse was thus probably unconnected 
with the Little Ouse until recent times. The chief meres are showm ^ and 
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certain of the lodes also, lor although they canoot be prehistoric, yet 
they rq>reMnt the outfalls of streama from the tiplsiids, the orig^al 
course of which must approximately have coincided with their alignments, 
SceSkertchly (1877}, Cunningham (1909), and maps of the fens by Hon dins 
and others, 

(B) Stnall Scale 

The four small-scale maps of Eastern England which will be found 
in the text are designed to illustrate the relation between the Cam¬ 
bridge Region and Eastern England generally in successive culture 
periods; those marked (A) and (B) also indicate areas probably 
densely afforested; they show how important at times our countryside 
must have been commercially and militarily. The chalk belt is a 
natural highway , and is the only route by which East Anglia could be 
reached from the Midlands, the upper Thames Valley and Salisbury 
Plain. 


MmifOD OF Presentation of Matehiaj. 


(I) Text and ( 11 ) Maps 


Five Periods or Ages are included in the survey, the Neolithic, 
Bronze, Early Iron, Roman and Anglo-Saxon. The finds and remains 
of each Age are entered on one of the quarter-inch Regional Maps 
already referred to. Since these show the modern topography, the 
relation between ancient trackways, settlements, etc,, and the roads, 
villages and towns of the present day can conveniently be studied on 
them. The small-scale maps previously mentioned, and maps of certain 
portions of the Cambridge Region which will also be found in the 
text, present information relevant to the enquiry. 

In Chapter 1 of the text the Neolithic Age is briefly dealt with, 
mainly as an introduction to the succeeding Ages. In Chapters II 
and Ill the Bronze and Early Iron Ages are considered; in Chapter 

IV Earth wo rk possibly or certainly prehistori c is discussed. Chapters 

V and VI deal vrith the Roman and Anglo-Saxon Ages respectively, 
the survey closing at the Norman Conquest. In Chapter VII the 
main results are coordinated, and their general bearing discussed. 

In order that the greatest possible amount of information may be 
given on the Regional Maps certain symbols have been employed 
these are fully c,xplained on the maps themselves. The method of 
recording finds the exact provenance of which is unknown is detailed 
on pp. 9 and 217 of the text. The Index gives the map-square of 


ii ipipoitut for the reedcr to note that the ueJe of the map it luch that 
when tematn* end finds from a given eiie tne niunetous, the gnup of lynibott cen 
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every place in our Region mentioned in the text. Places and sites in 
our Region not marked on the ^ 4 nch Ordnance map are dis¬ 
tinguished by a 8^ in the Index, and the position of most of them 
is described in detail therein. 

Remains of a given Age have been sought for in connection with 
the whole area included on the Regional Map. The material thus 
gathered toge^r has been embodied in a topographical index, which 
forms the basis on which this study of the archaeology of the district 
has b^n built up. It has not been found possible to include the 
index in the book; but all the important material dealt with in the 
text is fully referenced and its present provenance indicated. A 
list of authors quoted will be found at the end of the book, where 
also are appendices containing lists of beakers, hoards and round 
barrowa attributed to the Bronze Age. 

A disappointing result of an examination of the literature and of 
museum collections is the scarcity of information which would give 
clues to the age of the hill-forts and dykes. Few of these have been 
excavated, and the proof of age and date or period of construction 
lies, doubtless, in their banks or ditches^; but one might expect that 
finds of the period to which a given fort or dyke belongs would occur 
more frequently in its iraghbourhood than elsewhere. Recorded finds, 
however, of any sort in or near such are rare. Roman coins, it is 
true, have been found in or adjacent to practically every earthwork in 
the district, but this is certainly no evidence of origin. 

(Ill) lUustraHtms and Diagrams 

The argument Is, with unavoidable exceptions, throughout verbally 
illustrated by reference to objects of local provenance preserved in the 
Museum of Archaeology and of Ethnology, Cambridge. The objects 
illustrated pictorially and diagrammatically, too, are almost all in the 
local museum^. The base importance of pottery in a study of this 
character will be found to have been fully recognized; for the rest, 
my endeavour has been to cover as wide a range as possible in my 
illustrations of finds attributed to each Age, from the Bronze Age 
onward. 

Certain important objects and group finds in the Cambridge 
Museum are not illustrated. This is because adequate reproductiona are 
available in accessible publications, to which references are given. 

* i drtftmino the ige of the Fleem Dyke nas curried out bv Fox 

iad Fetmer in 1931-2. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE NEOLITHIC AGE 

** Thai if ^md Puck^ H&ti> truly you shape iti^^ ^rFLiN<j« 

INTRODUCTION 

T he study of the Neolithic Age in this book k almost entirely 
confined to an examination of the distribution of the remains 
referable to iti in order that a topographical basis may be available 
for comparison when the evideni^ relating to subsequent periods k 
renewed* Unle^ the range of Neolithic man in the district be deter¬ 
mined, the significance of the distribution of finds attributable to hia 
successors cannot be correctly appreciated. Had this not been evi¬ 
dent, I should have commenced my survey in the first Age of Metali 
as beings in the present state of our knowledge, a more convenient 
starting point. 

rhe chief problem that arises for consideration^ in preparing 
a topographical survey of the Neolithic Age, is what to include. 
Numerous stone irnplements occur as surface finds in the Cambridge 
Region, auch 3S axes^hipped, ground^ or polished; adzes; maceSi 
holed axes, and axe hammers; hammerstones; chisels, picks and 
fabricators, awls, scrapers and trimnried flakes; slugs, leaf-shaped 
tools and daggers; arrows—leaf-shaped, tanged, isinged or barbed; 
gouges, and chipped or polished discs. The majority of these forms 
are recognized as being of the Neolithic Age, but others, which must 
be discussed in detail, are known to occur in deposits dating in the 
Sronze and later Ages. 

Some of the flint used for making implements was mined at the 
well-known site at Grimes Graves, Weeting [N], and it k neoessaiy 
to determine whether the industry centred here comes within the 
scope of my survey . 

The GfUMEs Graves Industry 

The mines at Grimes Graves, Weeting, three miles north of 
Brandon on the Little Ouse, are of especial importanoe, equalled 
perhaps only by those of Cissbury in this countiy and Spiennes 
tn Belgium* The ar^ covers over zo acres; and the number of pits 
k estimated at 346, 
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Important €xcavatiofia on the site have been carried! out on two 
occasions — in 1870 by Green well and in 1914 by the Prehistoric 
Societj' of East Anglia^ which published an elaborate report (P.S^EJl, 
Rep* 1915) on the work** 

In the former excavations a ground basalt axe discovered^ 
but its association with the nunes is open to doubt; in the latter 
case no trace of poiished stone or of metal w^as found in the 
galleries. Hammemtones of quartaite and flint, rough chipped axes 
and other implements of flint, flakes innumerable, and picks of 
deerhorn were found in both series of excavations, and the culture 
picture resembled that at Cissbuiy in Sussex explored by Pitt-Rivers, 
The miners lived on the spot, their hearths being found in the cone- 
shaped hollows formed by d^erted and lialf-filled pits» and piles of 
their chippings and rejects occur on the lips of thdr shafts. 

Some authorities (R, A. Smith (1915^) and A. E. Peake, the 
director of the 1914 excavations (1917)^ may be cited) consider that 
tlie forms of the implements indicate an early Upper Palaeolithic 
date. The recent discovery by A. L. Armstrong (1921:) on a living 
floor at the Graves of naturalistic engrarings upon flint crust, seems 
to provide an addidond argument in favour of this view. On the 
other handn the only skull found in the 1914 excavations was ^^not 
markedly Palaeolithic,” "the shells and fauna generally point to 
Early Neolithic dmes,” and that pottery was used by the miners also 
suggests Neolithic date. 

The vieiv that the mines present a survival of PalacoUthic culture 
into the Early Neolithic Age seems best to fit the factSi, and finds 
of Grimes Graves tj^pe are therefore marked on the map. It may 
be noted that apart from the Weeting area these forms are rare in 
surface finds in the Cambridge Region,and their exclurion would not 
result in any modification of importance in the distribution picture 
here presented. 

Stose Implements probably of post-Neolithic date 

We must now^ consider the implements w^hich are probably post- 
Keolithic^ and which ought therefore to be excluded from our map 
of finds of the Neolithic Age. 

Holed Axeh^ds. Numerous examples of holed implements 
and weapons of simple form—perforated pebbles (maceheads) and 

^ Thu report cootomi va account prevkiui work on tht aftc. Accaimu of 
Fujthjer work in 1^16 and (ubicquent yeara will be found in the 
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celt-like toal$, the latter probably used as adzes — occur in the district. 
That moat of these are of Neolithic date is probable’. The elaborately 
wrought axes and axehammera, somedmes with upper and lower 
faces parallel, sometimes with expanding blade, such as the fine 
example from Chesterford [E] in Walden Museum and those figured on 
Plate V, 3 and 6, are, however, in a different category. The drilled 
hole is usually a perfect cylinder (which is not the case with the 
simpler forms mentioned above), and the type belongs in Scandi¬ 
navia to the cist-grave period—the beginning of the II millennium, 
according to Montelius. Such weapons have in Britain frequently 
been met with in Bronze Age burials (though rarely in this district) 
and the type certainly here belongs to the early Age of Metal. 

Maceheads and hammers of deerhom with cylindrical perforations 
have been found in the fens, and perforated maceheads of stone of a form 
natural to the former material are known. These doubtless aJI belong to 
the early Age of Metal. Esamples from BurwelJ Fen are on Plate V, 4, 5. 
See also R, A. Smith (i$ao, pp, 6^), J. Evans (1897. p. 193) records a 
quartzite axehammer found with an “ um"on Witton Heath {NJ. 

Daggers. Thin finely-chipped pointed-oval blades of flint, some 
of which show lateral notches (presumably to assist in fixing the 
weapon to a handle), occur not infrequently in the district. Typical 
specimens from Prickwillow near Ely, Haslingfield, Quy Fen and 
other sites are in the local collection and two are figured on Plate V, 
9, 10. Dr Lucas of Burwell has a similar blade of black flint with 
deep side notches, derii-ed from Burwell Fen. 

Evidence of date for these local examples is entirely Jacking; but 
identical forms ha%'e elsewhere been found associated with beakers 
and with jet buttons vrith V perforations and the whole scries may 
belong to the beginning of the II millennium~the transition stone- 
bronze period. R. A. Smith (1920, p. 5) points out that the thickening 
at the butt-end, well marked in some of our examples, suggests con¬ 
nection with Scandinavia, where similar blades are of the passage- 
grave phase of the later Neolithic, 

The doubt that may exist as to whether all these blades are of as 
late date as is here suggested, does not affect the group next to be 
considered, of which we have some dozen fragmentary examples, all 
from N.W. Suffolk, the majority from North Stow in West Stow 
parish (W. G. Clarke, 1918, p. 546). 

_ sbould, howrvicr, be turned that in the Lai* Bran^e Age cniilElcn-trcnjdi at 
awaflham Prior, refcircd looa p. +7, a water-worn pebble partialty drilled in liD«r- 

g ui AohiDfi was found. There waa no reuon to doubt it* oontemparaneitv with 
we dwct 
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These are finely chipped handles of daggers—^thrown away, 
doubtless, when the blade was broken off—of the developed Danish 
tjpe, influenced by metal forms, and in Scandinavia associated with 
the cUt-grave culture and the latest phase of the Neolithic. Attri¬ 
bution to the transition period in Britain may be regarded as 
certain. 

Arrowheads. Both the leaf-shaped and the tanged types com¬ 
monly occur in the district. They are found together in Neolithic 
deposits (Warren, 1912 a, pp. no and 114), hut the tanged forms 
appear to have been in frequent use in the Bronae Age, and I have 
not marked isolated finds of such on the map. 

Hnmmerstones. These are met with locally in inhumation burials 
of the Bronae and Early Iron Ages, and cannot be held indicative of 
Neolithic settlement unless associated with objects manifestly of that 
Age. 

Scrapers and Trimmed Flakes. The rougher forms of flint 
implements Such as scrapers and trimmed flakes were, it is certain, 
commonly in domestic use all through the Bronze and even in the 
Early Iron Age, and records of their presence cannot alone be used 
as evidence of the use by Neolithic man of any given site. 

Such, for example, occurred in the late Bronze . 4 ge trench at SrvafFhain 
Prior (see p. 47); they were found by A. J. Evans (1890, p. 319) in the 
La Tene cemetery at Aylesford; and by the writer in a Romano-British 
deposit at the Fleam Dyke. Finds of these implements arc therefore 
excluded from the map, unless their character and aasodarions mark them 
as definitely of Neohihic date. 

There are a few other (rare) types, such as gouges, long narrow 
chisels of flint, axes and adzes with expanding blades, which, one may 
suppose, are unlikely to have been produced independently of metal 
exemplars. I have, however, included these, since we have no definite 
evidence that they are of the Metal Age. .And, in any event, error in 
dealing with exceptional forms is relatively unimportant. On the 
other hand, w'hile fuUy admitting the difficulty of dating surface finds 
of stone implements I consider that with the reservations already 
made, we may safely refer the great majority of implements of 
"Neolithic” types found in the district to a period prior to the in¬ 
troduction of metal. 

We may now proceed to examine the topographical distribution 
of " Neolithic *' implements as thus defined, commencing in the north¬ 
east. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF FINDS 

Immense numbers of implements of all types are found on the 
sandy heaths and \t'arrens In the River Lark—Little Ouse arca^. 
Chipped a^ces of fUnti bneeh^ds, knives^ borers, scrapers, fabri¬ 
cators, etc., are here especially common, in addition to the more 
highly finished (polished and partially polished) types; and arro'^v- 
heads also are frequently met viith. Sturge (1911, p. z^S) «^marked 
that almost every type of implement described by Evans was to be 
found in Suffolk; and he wrote with special reference to the district 
under review. W. A. Dutt (igt pp, 259. 261) emphasizes moreover 
the striking abundance of all forms of Neolithic implements in this 
area. - ‘Thousands of implements,’" he says, ''have been found in the 
tw^o Icklingham parishes ”; ** Santon Downham has been very prolific 
of neolithic implements many of which are of very' finished work¬ 
manship **; *' Mildenhall has produced an immense number of imple¬ 
ments,” including arrowheads and polished and unpolished axes; 
'"a very great number of implementsespecially arrowheads, have 
been found at Lakenheath, and on the warrens round Theiford. 
Moreover* there is not a parish in the district from w’hich a number 
of such implements has not been obtained, and numerous imple¬ 
ments have been found in the adjacent fens, especially in Burnt Fen. 

This abundance implies a prolonged period of occupation, as well 
as a considerable population. The range of lypes found suggests that 
occupation has been unbroken from Palaeolithic times onwards; and 
it is probable that a certain number of surface finds recorded from 
this area as Neolithic are of earlier date. The number of implements 
undoubtedly Neolithic is, however, large enough to justify the esti¬ 
mates given above as to the richness of the locality. 

Forms which on various gtounds are thought to belong to the 
earliest phase of the Neolithic occur less frequently elsewhere in our 
district; and the following reason has been offered for this. In a note 
to Tansley^'s Types 0/ Eriiisk Vegeiaiiim (p, 97) J, E, Man remarks 
that the East Anglian Heath Region ''exhibits the nearest approach 
to steppe conditions to be found within the Britbh Isles.” "It is 
doubtful," he continues, ""if this area ever bore natural woodland”; 
^vhile, as has already been pointed out* even the chalk escarpment 
may be held to have borne in parts natural forest. W. G. Clarke 

^ Until the XIX century thii was tor the most put a trcclcai unreiicloKti waste 
pf heath; the Efface toil bein^ 1 Isi'er &f in acme pam boulder 

day of no great thickcveiaH ia other* renting directly on the chiJk. 
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(1913) conciudas that “BrecUand" therefore was perhaps better 
suited to the mode of life of Early Neolithic peoples than any other 
part of England. 

Though exact quantitative analysis of the products of so rich an 
area is impossible, an examination parish by parish of such of the 
finds from the district as are on record discloses interesting variations, 
and an attempt is made to indicate graphically on the map the results 
thus obtained. The Icklingham-iVlildenhall-l^ketiheath ares and the 
fens adjacent are undoubtedly the richest, while the Weeting- 
Santon-Santon Downhsm-Brandon district is second only to it in 
productivity. Finds rapidly become less numerous as one proceeds 
eastward and thesoil becomes less sandy (producing a modification 
of steppe conditions); they diminish also in the district south of the 
River Lark, doubtless for the same reason. 

Labelled specimens in museums give little help in determining 
the mnost prolific areas within a given parish in this district; but it is 
generally agreed that implements are most numerous nearest the 
rivers and the fens, and least numerous on sites most distant from a 
water supply. The wdl-head known as Hunwell Spring doubtless 
accounts for a number of finds near Elvedeni, 

The only area which can in our district compare with the warrens 
in productivity and in range of types is the fen and its borders east 
of the River Cam between Quy and Wicken. The chalk upland here, 
suitable for pasture and settlement, with perennial springs of pure 
water issuing from its lower slopes, forms the shore-line of the fen 
teeming with fish and fowl; and the number and variety of the imple¬ 
ments derived hence, especially from BurweU (which has yielded axes 
of Cissbuiy type), may indicate occupation all through the Neolithic 
Age. In these eastern fens lanoeheads, arrowheads, knives, saws, 
daggers, etc., of the most delicate workmanship are preserved as 
nowhere else in the district, save on the unploughed sandy warrens. 

The only important hoard in our district comes from the fen borders. 
On a site adjacent to the Temple Springs at Wilbtaham was found, in a 
nest, a group of four partially ground flint axes 5-6 inches in length, 
apparently unused, and all of the same type. These are preserved at Wil- 
braham Temple; the rarity of such finds makes the discovery worthy qf 
special mention, Two ^isds and an axe of flint, found together on New¬ 
market Heath and now in Dr Lucas' collection, also deserve record here. 


’ S« Sturge (lyii), Dun Ogn). W. G. CUrke (looi and 1907, p, 30?). and 
Clinch (roor); J, Evsiw (iSg?, Indw), Clarke and Hewin (1914, 0.431) iUm (rive 
useful inforntatiiwi. The ooUeeuDna in the British .Muieuin and in the Norwich 
Ipswich, Cambridge and other local muHiuu* are tepTE««ntauve, The Prott^dinet 
contain much detailed and genertl infonuation. * ' 
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Dr Luca« of Burwetl informa me that in Burwell Fen the atone 
(and bronze) implements are found lying on the clay heiow the peat, 
and it is on record that finds in other fens have been aimilarly situated. 
How ia this to be accounted for? The probability that subsidence took 
place in the fenlands as elsewhere in Britain in Neolithic times has 
been referred to in the introduction. Reid (1913) holds that this 
downward movement ceased early in the II millennium. Warren 
(1912 d and TQ19) established the fact of aubaidence of the Essex 
coast before and during occupation by the beaker folk. 

A subsidence of the Fen Basin contemporary with that described 
by Warren would readily explain the occurrence of scattered implc^ 
ments on the clay or marl as in Burwell Fen, and the surprising 
number of implements, almtst all of stone, in Burnt Fen. \Ve may 
suppose that the Undley-Mildenhall promontory in Neolithic times 
extended nearly to Littleport, and that the Burnt Fen area was part 
of the East Anglian heathland, so rich in remains of this Age. The 
growth of peat in the shallow meres produced by sub^dence was 
doubtless slow. Soham Mere and Whittlesea Mere may be regarded 
as the last surviving patches of open water in our area. 

The distribution of the remaining finds in the region covered by 
our map may now be brieBy analysed. 

A few implements are met with in the fens west of the River Gam 
—at \Miitt!csea Mere, Manea and in the Isle of Ely—and finds in 
the Old West River at Aldreth may indicate an ancient ford near the 
present High Bridge. 

In the Cam Valley it is noticeable that finds and sites rich in 
worked flint occur in parishes adjacent to the main river and its 
tributaries, or as at Oakington, Histon, Coton and Cottenham on 
patches of gravel or dry chalk upland which here in primitive times 
were probably enveloped or bordered by forest. The barrenness of 
the Great Ouse Valley is in striking contrast to that of the Cam, 
and suggests that ttarroto belts of open country offered comparatively 
little inducement to settlera. 

The upper waters of the several streams which, running south 
and east, drain the densely forested uplands of Hertfordshire, Essex 
and Suffolk, proride the only possible routes in primitive times from 
the coastal districts and the lower Thames Valley through or into $0 
forbidding an area: on their banks, moreover, well-drained gravel 
terraces replace the cold wet clay lands. Into these natural gateways, 
then, pushed Neolithic man; and we find traces of his passage or 
settlement in almost every one. 
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A few fiikdsi on the Une which traffic proceeding along the chalk 
belt is forced to foUow by the nature of the country and the position 
of the fords across the CaiUj the Bourn, the Kennett and the 
Lark, surest that the "Icknield Way*^ may be as old as the Neo- 
Kthic Age; consideration of the Long Barrow at Therfield [F{] will 
provide us mth further reasons for supposing that the route from the 
south-'west along the chalk escarpment wus in use at all events during 
the last phase of the Age* The traditional alignment is indicated on 
the map; the Way is discussed in detail in Chapter IV. 

It is more necessarj' in this than in any later Age to w»am the reader 
that the picture of settlement and of distribution of population pre* 
sented by the Regional Map w^U be misleading^ unless it be borne 
in mind that it is a composite picture, and cannot accurately repro^ 
duce any given phase of an Age the duration of which may possibly 
be counted in millennia. It may well be that in the closing phases 
of the Neoli thic the preponderance of population in the East i^glian 
heath district was appreciably modihed, and that it was then more 
in accord with that w^hich is manifest in the Bronze Age; the map of 
this Age wiU suggest that the chalk escarpment bordering the fen 
and the River Cam maintained as large a population as did ^e heath. 

Our knowledge of the actual sites w^here Neolithic man divelt is 
scanty* Apart from the heath district and the region round Saffron 
Walden (Morris, 19^2) only a few' records deal with sites rich in 
flint flak^, scrapers and cores probably of the period* Detailed 
record of living-floors or middens such as would give indications of 
the mode of life, etc., of the inhabitants in the Stone Age, is con¬ 
spicuously absent. 

THE VALUE OF THE MAP RECORD 

It k 3 w'idely held opinion that the preparation of a topographical 
map of Neolithic finds in this district is useless; that the whole of 
East Anglia was occupied in the period* and that implements are 
found eii'erywhere. With this view 1 disagree; and it is indeed clear 
from the map that finds though widely distributed fall into well- 
dehried areas and alignments, and are in fact almost entirely confined 
to those parts %vhjch under natural conditions may be assumed to 
have been more or less dry, w'cll drained, and open, or which pro¬ 
vided a line of route more or less from one open district to 
another. The barrenness of the large triangle of forest w-est of the 
Cam, in particuiai, is striking evidence of the correctness of 
the contention here advanced, and of the importance to the archac- 
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obgist of a study of $oLl& and subsoils. The sc^ty traces of occupation 
of the fen Islands may be due partly to their wooded character^ partly 
to their inaccessibility^ The possibility that malaria inay have hindered 
occupation both of fen and of forest cannot be excluded»but it could 
hardly have been a controlling factor. 

In the great majority of cases we know nothing of the provenance 
of an implement beyond its derivation from a given parish; it may 
therefore be urged that iti many cases where a parish contains both 
open and forest Und the site mark has without justification been 
placed on the open country (in order to bolster up a case) and that 
the validity of the conclusion arrived at is thus seriously impairedi 

The principle adopted^ in this and subsequent perii^ maps^ 
where the exact provenance of an object is unknown, is to place 
suitable symbol on the modern village, as the centre of the parish^* It 
is a definite, simple and obvious system, and preclude bias, conscious 
Or unconscious. That the village is usually to be found on the dry 
well-drained site rather than the cold wet forest land is indeed true, 
and may be held to increase the probability of Neolithic man having 
made a similar choice; but the real answer to the criticism lies in 
the fact that of the many parishea situated entirely in forest country' 
in our district hardly one has yielded undoubted NeoHthic imple¬ 
ments. 

That NeoKthic man hunted in the woodlands may be taken aa 
certain; that outcasts took refuge there is highly probable; and 
that stone implements mil from time to time, here and there, be 
found in such areas U to be anticipated; but it is clear from the rarity 
of such finds hitherto recorded, that settlements of this Age in the 
forest were very infrequent. 

Polished axra and other [mplements have been found in the forat at 
Chrishail [Ej, and 3 polished axe at Sampford [E]. Rude irnpleinents (flakes 
and Scrapers), possibly of Bronze Age or later dale, arc, as Dr Garrood 
informs me, here and there found in the forest area north of Hunliiigdon. 

THE STONE .\XE 

It is not proposed to discuss in this chapter the cEiaracter or dLs- 
tribudon of the scveml typ^ of implemenis found in the district. 
A brief note on the most characteristic weapon of the Age, the axe, 
is, however, desirable. 

The axe, chipped, ground, or polished, is the commonest of all 

* Save in the East An^ltsin heath area, m the pfeseni Age only, where a differeal 
method it adopted, for rcMona already mted. Fen hndt, tnorKaver,. are in thia and 
fubaequent Aget sited btoadcuE over the pardcuEar feo finscfi which they cqme. 
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implements deriving from areas other than the heathbnds of the 
north-ea$t» It need not of course be concluded that the vanety of 
weapons and tools (of which axes form only a small percentage) 
found on the heathlands is a phenomenon peculiar thereto; the prob¬ 
able explanation is that the collection of implements in these areas 
is carried out mainly by experts, and all artifacts are sought for; in 
other districts implements of high finish or striking form alone would 
be likely to be preserved by labourer or ploughman. It follows that 
the recorded finds in such dUtricts inadequately represent the 
activities of Neolithic man therein; and were knowledge more tvide- 
spread discoveries indicating closer settlement might confidently be 
looked forL 

The range of axe-form found in the district b bewildering, and 
we have very slight data to go upon in indicating a chronological 
succession of types ; but examples of practically every variety — from 
the (pr^umed) earliest to the latest—met with in ^tem England 
are to be found here. 

The chronology of the stone axe in the Middle and Late Neolithic 
has been worked out in Scandinavb by Montelius and his school; 
and if Northern parallels could be accepted, a broad classification 
would be possible for thb country. The axe of chipped flint with 
pointed butt, for example, met with in our eastern fens as well as on 
the East Anglian heathlands is a pre-dolmen type dated by them 
early in the IV millennium; its successor, the thin-butted axe, com¬ 
mon in our region, belongs to the dolmen period (340a—2400^.0.). 
Late forms of this axe showing squared sides are common; but the 
square section ultimately reached, by a development of this process, 
in Scandinavia, is represented in Cambridgeshire only by a few 
examples the provenance of which is not satisfactorily g;Tab 1 ishe<|, 

The finely wrought and highly polished axes with sharp-pointed 
butt, of thin and flat or flattened-oval section, made of jadeite or 
other semi-precious stones, magnificent examples of which from 
Warkworth Street, Cambridge, Histon and Burwell Fen are in the 
Cambridge Museum, probably came from Brittany, where they are 
contemporary with the dolmens and “mark a definite phase of the 
Neolithic”; but their ultimate place of origin is obscure. The Hbton 
specimen b figured on Plate V. 

The present state of knowledge of this subject has been admirably 
reviewed by R. A. Smith (igiS, esp. table on p. 499, and 1919 a, pp. 17-20), 

» ATMUt aury^ by Morrit (mii) givei the infonntEian we require for 
Waldm ud m udghbourhoQd, and coniimu the opinion cxpreuerl in the text. 
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The deterrmnation of the origin of the "foreign” rocks of v,rhich 
numerous axes found locally are made might appear a promising line 
of enquiry^ a$ giving ideas as to trade routes or racial movements in 
East Anglia during the Age; but though the range of material used is 
mde it appears that the glacial drift which covers the uplands is able 
to provide practically all [Feamsidcs (1904, p* 40)]. That some imple¬ 
ments made of mottled flinti of febtone or of greenstone may have 
been imported from Yorkshire or Lincolnshire is possible but im* 
proven (Hughes^ 1S54 a, p. 88, and 1899, p. 299)* The ease whereby 
ideas and forms, native to Yorkshire, might reach the culture pool 
formed by the fens—-a chain of lakes and navigable rivers easily 
crossed in any direction by canoes—is evident on the small scale 
map of Eastern England (p. 13)* 

The discoveryi however^ in BunveU Fen of a grinding-slab of 
sandstone, associated with two axis of flint and fragments of green¬ 
stone (J. EvanSp 1897, p. 263) of the right shape and size for 
manufacture into axes, places these speculations in their right per¬ 
spective, showing as It does thataxe$ of "foreign” rock were made 
in the district. It also suggests that flint axes were contemporary 
with these, and were, moreover, not the product of a different 
culture. 


INTERMENTS. LONG BARROWS 
It has been remarked that our knowledge of the dwelling-places 
of Neolithic man in our district ia scanty* We are equally ignorant 
as to how or w^here he buried hia dead. 

The long barrow on Therfield Heath [H] already mentioned, of 
chaiacteristic form though of small size — it measures 125 feet long 
by 65 feel broad at its base—lies signlflcantly enough on the line of 
the Icknield Way, as do also two other long barrows at Dunstable [B] 
some few miles outside our area. 

It was opened by E. B. Nunn in J8551 arid his acoourit of the 
excavation is preserved in an unpublished MS. in the Cambridge 
Museum. 

A trench dug along the main axis (east and west) disclosed an 
inhumation interment, the bones having been disjointed before 
deposition, and, at the broad eastern end, a "bank of flint” which 
may have originally formed a cist or chamber. These were primary 
deposits on the original ground level. There were also two small pits 
about 2 feet in diameter sunk in the chalk rock, which contained 
ashes. The results are in many ways difficult to explain, but accord 
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more closely with Neolithic burial custom in the south-western area 
than on the Yorkshire wolds. 

No long barrow is known to exist in the thickly populated region 
of the north-east {the East Anglian heathbnd) and the type is said 
to be entirely absent from Norfolk, Many round barrows are found 
on the heathknd as also along the entire chalk belt from Newmarket 
to Hitchin, In many of those which have been examined and of which 
records exist, pottery and cremation interments, referable to the 
Bronze Age culture, have been found. In others, however, no such 
definite evidence of date is available ^ and the possibility that certain 
of the inhumation burials in round barrowa in our district are Neo¬ 
lithic can therefore not be excluded h 


Long barrows, moreover (which are a local manifestation of the 
later Megalithic culture of Western Europe, the corresponding pas¬ 
sage graves of Scandinavia being dated by Moiuelius 2400-2000 B.C.), 
are not in Engbnd characteristic of the Neolithic culture generally, 
but only of the closing phase of it. Though the barrows were designed 
for multiple interment, their comparatively small number, even in 
counties where they are most numerous, suggests that only for a short 
period could the type have been in use. 

To return to the topographical problem: we have to account for 
a distribution of long barrows in our neighbourhood which indicates 
an extension of the culture associated with them north-eastward from 
Wiltshire and the Thames Valley along the line of the chalk escarp¬ 
ment into the Cambridgeshire borders, and no further. The small 
scale map (A, p, 13) serves to make this point clear. The most obvious 
expbnation of the facts would seem to be that the population of the 
East Anglian hcathbnds and the dwellers on the borders of the eastern 
fens were able to hold their own against the invaders; or if the long 
barrovis indicate commercial intercourse, that they preferred their own 
sepulchral customs, whatever these may have been. 

‘ “ 'iwiwsed in the neat diapttr Cp. js). H™ nine may ngte th« 

a ground ftirt axe ia the Bury Mtueum ia labelled " Ftwii a. MUdenhill bamw ” 
Thia mny have been UHKieted wtih a Nwlithic intenneat, »ii£h axes beinn 
rarely fdiind in Bronu Age byiialir ^ 

FtMii a btornw Q(i Newinarkrt Heath (nai included Jn the next chapter), gpeaed 
Md deatfoyed in the Sea of lut century, several sfcelciDin. Kid Jeaf-shaped 



ersfze of the beitovr ia unknown. xne ahspe 

Fw the jadeite m in the poasesaioa af Rev. E. 

Cooybeare (the fourth found in our region) ia said to have been derived. 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Little is known of the mode of life of the inhabitants of our region 
in Neolithic times. The character and distribution of their imple¬ 
ments give us some clues; we can be sure that many tribes and groups 
were pastoml, others were hunters—witn^ the poleaxed urns in 
Burwcll Fen (Babington, i86j a ); fishennen doubtless dropped many 
of the implements and weapons found in the fens, and the net-sinkois 
found here may in some cases be as old as the Stone Age. A primitive 
agriculture doubtless was practised on favourable sites near river or 
fen, but of this vve ha ve no evidence The skull of a w'olf with a barbed 
and tanged arrowhead sticking therein, found at Barrington and now- 
in Mr Conybeare’s collection, is a vivid reminder of the dangers 
against which primitive man, whether of the Neolithic or Bronze 
Age, had to guard his flocks and herds. 

We have, again, practically no direct eridence as to tlTe racial 
typ*^ of Neolithic man in the southern fens. But since the slightly- 
built Iberian type is still recognizable in the existing population of 
Cambridgeshire and N.W. Suffolk, and since long skulls are met 
with in local inhumation interments of the Bronze Age, it is probable 
that the Iberian was the most important, if not the only, element in 
the population occupying our region in the Neolithic Age. 

R. A. Smith (1919 a, pp. 23 ff), summarizing the evidence of com¬ 
mercial and other relations with the continent, emphasize the pre¬ 
valence of intercourse between Eastern Britain and Scandinavia in 
the later dolmen and passage-grave periods. Pottery found at Peter¬ 
borough (see p. 15) has close Scandinavian paralleb referred to both 
periods, wliile local evidence for connection in the cist-grave period 
which followed is afforded by the finds of flint dagger handles of 
Danish type already referred to. 

This commerce, due primarily it is supposed to the demand for 
Baltic amber, seems to have dwindled after the Early Bronze Age, 

Indications of trade with Western France, probably Brittany, in 
the dolmen period as afforded by the presence of axes of Breton type 
at Histon, Triplow, Cambridge and Burwell, have already been 
mentioned. Britain in this period was in the full stream of Western 
culture, and thrir occurrence is in no way surprising; the route by 
which these arrived in our district may have been the Icknield Way; 
they were all found close to its alignment. 

The possibility’ that certain axes found in our region w ere derived 

* FUnt licUca do not occur in the dietrict. 
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from the north haa been noted} examination of repr^entative col* 
lections from the Yorkshire wolds coniimis the opinion that close 
cultural relations existed between this area and the southern fens 
during the later phases of the Age« 

The Survey of the remains of the Neolithic Age has been 
limited in scope; it is intended merely to serve as an Introduction to 
our study of the Bronze Age. Information, essential to a correct 
understanding of the latter Age, as to the range of Neolithic man^s 
activities in the Cambridge Region, has been obtained. 

The duration of the Age is unknown; its closing phase, dating 
probably at the end of the HI millennium, is marked by the appearance 
in the Cambridge Region of a new' and characteristic type of portciy, 
the “beaker,** and of a brachyccphalic people who doubtless Largely 
displaced the Iberian population. That the invaders brought metal 
with them is unlikely, that they knew of it is probable; and the de¬ 
veloped forms of stone implements, to some extent LnBuenced by 
metal, are doubtless their handiwork. No dehnite evidence, from 
refuse pits or stratified deposits, of the overlap of the two cultures, 
the transition from Stone to Metal, is available from our district; 
but immediately to the north-west thereof, on the edge of the western 
fens at Peterborough, such evidence has been obtained (Abbott, 1910; 
Leeds, 1922), and is, as will be seen, of importance in connection 
with the pie-history of the Cambridge Region. A series of shallow 
pits (hut sites) sunk in the gravel revealed in the West strata frag¬ 
ments of round-bottomed bowls, resembling the one in the Britiah 
Museum from the Thames at Mortlake, and other Neolithic pottery. 
Flint flakes, scrapers, knives, and a few arrowheads were found in 
the pits, and numerous fragments of typical" beaker " pottery, which 
in one case were definitely in the upper layers of the deposit. 



CHAPTER II 

THE BRONZE AGE 

INCLUDING THE TEANSIHON FERIOD FROM STONE TO MFTAL 


Flint tBOrk u/oo/’f work." 


EIPUNG. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AND OTHER PROBLEMS 
HE chronology of the Broiuse Age in Britain, as in Western and 



X Northern Europe, presents problems of great difficulty, since 
the Age ended before the historical period began in the We 3 t» It is 
certain that a “community of ideas and forms’^ extended from the 
Eastern Mediterranean and more especially perhaps from the Aegean 
all over the continent of Europe during the earlier part of the Age, 
and that Alycenean (Minoan) chronology , thanks to the associations 
of its culture with Egypt, has been satisfactorily worked out; but the 
dates at which metal and successive types of weapons such as the 
dagger and the sword were produced in Western and Northern 
Europe are as yet only approxiniately known- The nmte, moreover, 
by which copper and the knowledge of metal-vi'Orking arrived, is not 
yet agreed upon. 

The presence, on the one hand, in graves of the transition period 
in Britain of dagger-blades of ffint with thickened butts known to be 
of the passage-grave period In Scandinavia, and, on the other hand, 
the occurrence in Sweden of flanged axes of English and Swedish 
ty'pes, associated in the same hoard, would make it an easy matter to 
assign dates to the close of the Neolithic Age and the introduction of 
bronze weapons in this country if one could impliotly rely on 
Northern chronology, but the dating of the uniform scheme embracing 
all Europe, evolved by Montelius, is probably too early. 

During the greater part of the Bronze Age the main culture routes 
in Western Europe were sea-routes, and the western seaboard of 
France show's a development paiailel to that seen in this country. 
French chronology is therefore of importance. Ddchelette’s S3rstem 
(1910, p, 105) is based on that of Montelius; he suggests that the 
introduction of copper may date from 2500 b.c. and of bronze from 
igoo B-c- and that the Bronze Age gave place to the Hallstatt (iron) 
culture in 900 a.c. 

Montelius, in an important paper published in Archieologia in 
1908, extended his European system of Bronze Age chronology to 
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these islands. Allowing a certain period for a copper age preceding 
the bronze—an age that is when metal was rare and when objects of 
copper or bronze poor in tin occur in association with stone imple¬ 
ments, he assigned to the entire Age i joo years—zjoo b*Ci to 800 B.C, 
He Subdivided this Age into five Periods based on potterv and 
implement forms to each of which he gave approximate dates. These 
dates are: 


Period I. 


ti 


IL 


tl 


III. 

IV. 

V. 


Copper Age . 

First peri^ of Bronze Age 
properly so-called 


.... +,* 


ZSOO-200C1 B,Ce 

2000-1650 BX* 
1650-1400 B.C. 
1400-1150 B.C. 
1150- 


He therefore considers the Iron Age to have begun in Britain about 

Soo B.C. 

Montelius" chronology has not been generally accepted by Eng¬ 
lish archaeologists. It is regarded as assigning too high an antiquity 
for the introduction of metah and as antedating by several centuries 
the arrival of the Iron Age. Though recent discoverieB^ which demon¬ 
strate the presence of certain elements of the Hallstatt culture in 
Southern Britain, have deprived contemporary criticisms of some of 
their point, the objections to Montelitis^ chronology raised by 
A. J, Evans (iqoS) and others s-tiil in the main hold good» and we may 
conclude that the first metal objects reached this country about 
2000 E.C., and that the introduction of iron cannot be dated earlier 
than 600-500 B.C. 

Before pursuing this aspect of the problem further, it is necessary^ 
that the value of the other elements of Montelius^ system, which in 
this country' have been little criticized, should be e3^anuned. 

The system is a typological sequence cut up into five periods. 
In my original analysis I followed it closely^ because it appeared to 
be the best hitherto attempted for the Bronze Age in Great Britain, 
and it is convenient for a worker like myself in a restricted field to 
“ttange his material according to some recognized scheme. I found 
that while the typological sequence was satisfactory, the division into 
five periods was indefei^ible. Before proceeding to describe the 
modifications which I have adopted, it seems desirable to state the 
facts which led me to reject Montehua' five-period arrangement. 

The provenance of no less than 298 bronze axes (flat and fianged 
^es, palstaves, and socketed axes) found in the Cambridge Region 
has been recorded, in addition to those which have occurred in 
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hoards. Clarifying these according to Montelius^ system, 1 obtained 
the following figures: 

Period IL 26 Period IV. 39 

IIL 114 .. V. 119 

If MontcUufl' memoir (190S) be referred to it will be seen that he 
only allows certain degenerated varieties of palstave, and socketed 
ajies with structural decoradon in hi$ Period IV, 

Now it is certain that as the Bronze Age progressed the axe 
became more common—a* the composition of the brge hoards found 
in the district demonstrates. That so marked a fall in numbers occurs 
in Period IV must be doe to errors in determining the types of axe 
proper thereto. Incorrect classification on my part of the local 
material might have been responsible for some mispbced examples; 
but the deficit transcended the limits of possible error in judgment. 

Coiisideradon of the hoards threw light on this dlfiic^lt}^ “ De¬ 
generated ^-arieties of palstaves dated by Montelius in Period IV 
occur occasionally in hoards otherwise of Period V character^* It 
was therefore concluded that the palstave was in full use throughout 
Period IV, It followed that too wide a range of development of the 
type is included by MonteHus in his Period IIL I am inclined to 
consider that palstaves with high stop ridge and ** trident** (like 
Fig. S8 in Montelius* memoir—hut not Fig. 87) in ivhich the last 
traces of the fiange are lost in a decorarive pattern^ and abo those of 
similar form but with a slight median rib running down the blade, 
should be placed early in Period IV and degenerate varieties at the 
close of that period. The former are the types associated with the 
Grunty Fen antiilb (Cambridge Museum), and are therefore con¬ 
temporary with it. In the Downham Fen find (Pbte \ 1 II and p. 56) 
a palstave identical with one of them was associated with a sickle and 
rapier {both Period IV); the w'holc being probably not a hoard but 
the equipment of a well-to-do fenman. 

Such a rearrangement as this would transfer some 34 examples 
of palstaves found locally from Period III to IV, producing the fol¬ 
lowing alterations to the figure at the top of the page t 

^ Hoardt: 1 Ldrenheatli (Camb. MiuH)*aMddrciJi(Evanj, p, 4^dr i AHtesden 
(rcicr to p. 314), 1 WilbuTtoa Fea (Camb. Mua.). TTie lattEr H ainiDft wholly of 
Period V charfrcter, 

A group of paUtBvos found tt EriawielL were im^slini caadnss and their 
BBMdation with a axe renders contempetmneity of manufacture almoat 

certain. E am, however* not diipo^ed to bring the £ri»welJ hoard forward m an 
argument for fate use of the palstave. The fact that these poor thin blades are 
UTi^ifthed auRResta chat they may have been minted aa cumney from the close nf 
the Middle BroiiM Period anwardj^ Sec E^hxhetetie (1910, p, 164). 
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Axes. Period 11 . 26 Axes, Period IV. 71 

„ in, 82 V. Tig 

lit the case of the hoards, it would result in that from Grunty Fen 
being moved from Period III to IV; a few othere now placed inter¬ 
mediately between Periods I V and V would fall wholly in V. 

Now in the Cambridge Region almost all the Founders’ and 
Merchants hoards belong to the close of the Bronze Age; and 
when tabulated according to Montelius’ classification practicalLy all 
are found to he in Period V (or transitional between IV and V). 
The only important exception is the Meldrcth hoard (Evans, J. iS8t, 
p» 4^2, 44 objects), which is used by Montelius to illus^te Period IV* 
^amination of this hoard, however, shotvs that it might irith equal 
justification be included in Period V; for the only objects of earlier 
type which it contains are a feiv palstaves and socketed axes with 
wing decoration. 

The rearrangement which thus appears to be inevitable is more 
than a mere shifting forw-ard of groups of objects on the border-line 
bettveen two periods. Itsho^vs dearly that the appearance of Founders’ 
hoards marks an abrupt change, and that MonteUus’ typological divi¬ 
sion betiveen IV and V is arbitrary and obscures a clearly defined 
culture phase. There is, 1 think, no doubt that In the last period of the 
Bronze Age there should be included not only all our local founders' 
hoar^ but also all socketed axes and the leaf-shaped sword, the 
transitional forms of w'hich are in this country rare or wholly 
absent. 

One would be inclined to bring these changes in culture into 
relation with the first invasion of Celtic-speaking peoples, and to 
regard them as closing the period of seaborne culture, characterized 
by the rapier and the palstave, during which the British Isles were 
in the van of Western European civilization. Henceforward Britain 
occupies culturally the position which is historically familUr; a 
country on the edge of the known world, the last area to receive and 
absorb cultures moving transcontincntally from cast to west (south¬ 
east to north-west). The central date of this invasion, which may 
have been a movement extending over a century or more in time, 
can hardly be earlier than 1000 B.C. The invaders may have been the 
Goidels, Or Q-Celts; but no agreement has yet been reached as to 
the date of the first appearance of Celtic-speaking peoples in Britain. 
It Is to be noted that the newcomers had apparently not been subjected 
to^ the influence of the Iron (Hallstatt) culture of Central Europe 
prior to their occupation of our region. They were in the last phase 
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of the Western European Bronze Age, Eicotic objects characteristic 
of the HalUtatt culture found locally probably drifted in in the way 
of trade or were bronght in by later comers. The facts that our 
leaf-shaped swords are of Bronze Age types, and not that known 
to have been associated with the transitional bronze-iron culture of 
Hallstatt; and that winged axa occur not infrequently in hoards 
with socketed axes in our region and in Eastern England generally, 
tend to confirm this opinion and to justify the early date assigned to 
the invasion. 

1 cannot agree with Crawford {i^za) in his argument that the invasion 
took place about 800-^700 b,c, for the reasons given above. Peake (t9az A, 
p, 129) Buggeats that the moveitient which resulted in the aetUement of 
leaf-sword folk in Eastern Britain commenced in Central Europe between 
1200 and 1175 B.C. He n^ds the invasion postulated by Crawford as 
a later movtmciit. Its importaace in our region is clearly secondary. 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION ADOPTED 

It cannot be doubted that Montelius' division of the Bronze Age 
into five periods is unsound. I conclude, then, that the Age in the 
Cambridge Region presents two culture phases only? die one, com¬ 
mencing with the introduction of metal, about zooo b.c., ended about 
1000 B,c.; the other lasted some 500 years, being influenced by the 
Early Iron (Hallstatt) culture and eventually replaced either by it or 
by the later La Tine civilization about 5oo*-4oo b.c. (This date refers 
to the Cambridge Region; as we have seen,an earlier one may prove 
to be appropriate to Southern England.) 

The first phase being 3 prolonged one and including profound 
evolutionary changes in fom and type of weapons and implements 
may ronveniently be subdivided; I retain the simple term “Tran¬ 
sition” for the period when metal was rare, and stone weapons still 
in general use, and utilize the old terms "Early and Middle Bronze” 
for successive developments within this phase. The use of the 
familiar term Late Bronze Period for the second phase naturallv 
follows. 


Dlvisiofu and ChiwalDiry of the Bron^ Age io 
the Cunbtidge Region 

FirM£ PJm^: AppraKimitc data 


CbArictcdattc 
zncial foTmj 


Tianaatiofi FericKi, 
Early Hioose Period ^ 
Middle Bmnce Pen^d, 

Settmd Phme: 


2 Goa 

17*0 *,c-1400 B.C+ 
140 * BjC-J«oS.c. 


axa and doi^it, very j-ir*. 
Flit and uses, daggera, 

Folstasa, raptEra. 


Late Bionse Period. 


i»o 9 X:.^soch-4m bx. Sockrted aia, twordi. 
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With respect to the dating: zooo b.c. or thereabouts for the begin- 
ning of the Age and 500—400 b>c* for its close, command) as we have 
seen, a measure of assent. The date of the appearance of the rapier 
and the evolution of the palstave from the 6anged axe which marks the 
Middle Penod cannot, I think, be earlier than 1400 B.c. The close 
of the First Phase at 1000 B.C* has already been referred to. 

This didsion into four periods corresponds to, and is influenced 
by, Dwhelette s classification. Odchelette, however, while modifying 
Montelius’ classification, has retained his chronology, and since the 
culture of Western Europe for the greater part of the Age was sea¬ 
borne and the majority of the French deposits are on the western 
coasts, criticism of th^ element of Montelius^ system as applied to 
Britain applies also in some measure to France, D^chelette himself 
(1910. p. 105) remarks that during the first half of his transition 
period (2500-igoo B.c.> the north of France was still in the Neo¬ 
lithic Age. He also notes (p. log) in connection with his acceptance 
of so early a date as 900 h.c. for the close of the Bronze Age, that this 
does not apply to the western seaboard of France. The Iron culture 
came overland from Central Europe and iron weapons of the Halj- 
statt I period in France are almost entirely limited to the east and south 
of the country. Hence the Bronze Age persisted in the west for 
centuries, and was only effectively replaced in the Hallstatt II period. 
If the maps of the Bronze Age and the Hallstatt period accompanying 
Ddchclette’s (1910, Carte I; 1913, Carte If) be examined 

the distribution of finds will be seen to be in great measure com- 
plementary, not successive. 

Incidentflily, the French et-idence provides one reason for the 
scanty^ traces of Halbtitt culture in Britain (see p. 3 j). 

Our classification of the remains of the Bronze Age has been 
based on finds and hoards. It is not yet possible to include Bronze 
Age burials in such a sy'stem. We may be sure that interments 
ciated mth beakers save perhaps the very' latest belong to the tran¬ 
sition period and that all inhumation burials are of early date; but 
though Abercromby II» p. log) has propounded a detailed 

chronological system largely based on the typology of Bronze Age 
pottery, his views have not commanded general acceptance^ and are 
necessarily baaed on slender data. Interments attributed to the Age 
will therefore be treated separately and such correlations with our 
chronological system as are possible will he made in the course of 
analysis. Full treatment of this pan of the subject is necessary + for 
the information is scattered in publications many of which are in- 
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accessible, and in unpublished MSS., and has not hitherto been 
analysed. 

In a survey of the Bronze Age one must begin with the beaker- 
folk and their pottery, and this leads to an examination of Bronze 
Age burials, prior to a consideration of finds and hoards. 


THE BEAKER-FOLK AND THEIR POTTERY 


The distinctive tj'pe of pottery to which the term “beaker" is 
applied is found in this country in certain well-defined areas; the 
beaker is as a sepulchral vessel assoebted with stone weapons and 
implements, with early types of bronsw^ daggers and other metal 
objects, with conical jet buttons with V perforations, etc., all the asso- 
ebted objects when of definite character being indicative of the tran¬ 
sition period when metal was very scarce and stone weapons still in 
common use. 


The distribution of beakers in the British Isles was worked out 
by Abercromby in 1904. The views on the type sequence of the 
pottery expressed at the time were subsequently (1912) in the light 
of further evidence revised and elaborated in his study of the Bronze 
Age pottery in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Beakers are found along the whole east coast of Scotland, and in 
Yorbhire; in Derbyshire, Wiltshire and Dorset, the Upper Thames, 
and East Anglia; elsewhere they occur only sporadically. This distri¬ 
bution would appear to be the result of Invasion—separate landings 
perhaps successive on the south and east coasts, the occupation of the 
Derbyshire area resulting from an advance up the Trent Valley; but 
Abercromby strongly upholds the view that a single landing took 
place somewhere on the south coast and that the distribution of 
beakers is a result of overland expansion. That some of the invaders 
bnded In Kent is probable; but the presence on the coast of Holland 
and at the mou^s of the Rhine of brachycephalic peoples (Ripley, 
i9», p. 296) is^ an argument in favour of a more northerly 
point of embarkation than Abercromby seems to admit, and conse¬ 
quently supports the view that the more important bndings took 
place on our east coast-^in the Wash, and Humber-mouth, for 
exainple The Sketch-map A (based on Abercromby) shows the topo¬ 
graphical distribution of beakers in Eastern Britain 

The beaker type of pottery ranges from Spain to Germanv, and 

resembling ours being found on 
the Middle Rhine. The cranlological data collected by Abercromby 

' In nwiiy ca»t probably ropp^r. But few have him 
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render it probable that the tribe or tribes thus occupying our coastal 
areas belonged to a cx>inmon brachycephalic stock, but their racial 
affinititt are uncertain: from the characters of their akeLctona they 
appear to be a mixture of Alpines with Nordics which may have 
originated in Eastern Central Europe* They were thus an inland 
people who had no knowledge of seafaring. Dr Haddon considers 
it possible that the invaders of this country made use of maritime 
folk on the Dutch and Belgian coasts. 

This invasion is of special interest in that it is the first of which 
we have any definite and clear information^ and because the beaker- 
folk are apparently the only round-headed people who have ever 
entered Britain m mmse. 

The beaker was not in this country exclusively used for sepulchral 
purposes^ evidence ia accumulating that it was the common domestic 
ware of the intrusive peoples. This is the more remarkable, in that 
the majority of beakers in refinement of decoration and craftsmanships 
fineness of paste, thinness of body and excellence of firing are far 
superior to the later Bronze Age cinerary urns made^ apparently, for 
the tomb* The quality, however, varies widely* as can readily be seen 
by a cursory examination of specimens in the Cambridge Museum i 
this has been thought to be due to progressive deterioration, but 
beakers of refined and of crude decorarion have been found under 
conditions indicating contemporaneity, and the explanation is now 
discredited. 

DiSTRJBUTlON OF BEAKERS IN THE CamBHTPOC ReGION 

The preceding remarks will have suggested that m the southern 
fens, as elscvfhcre m Britain, the Age of Metal was ushered in not 
by the peaceful operations of commerce, but by conquest. It is, 
however, very improbable that the beaker-folk brought metal with 
them* the earUest (copper) implements and ornaments probably 
reached Britain by a more southerly route;, and by slow d^ees seaborne 
trade brought a knowledge of metallurgy* No metal* but numerous 
scrapers and knives of flint* and one arrowhead p were found with the 
beaker fragments in the rubbish pits of the settlement at Peterborough 
already referred to (p. 15). This is to be expected ; metal, if prsent, 
would have consisted only of rare and cherished articles in the pos¬ 
session of the chiefs. 

Abercromby, in the valuable corpus already quoted, records 
twelve examples of the beaker class of potteiyun the Cambridge Region, 
To these I am able to add fourteen, nine of which have not previously 
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been published} fragments moreover from four additional sites are 
preser%'ed. 

An examination of the distribution of th^ beahers should give 
some indication of the route by which the invaders arrived here, 

A list is given in Appendix I; the regional map ( 11 ) indicates their 
range. 

Nine of the examples added to Abereromby's list strengthen the 
evidence which he provides for segregation in and around the fens; 
three of the remaining five, a cup found at Berden ^E], and two at 
Chesterford [E]^ are situated on the natural traffic route fonned by 
the inosculating valleys of the Essex Cam and the Stort, while the 
fourth, and fifth, found at Shefibrd (BJ and (probably) Hitchin [HJ 
show that the beaker-foljt were settled around the headivaters of the 
Ivel, a tributaty of the Great Ouse. Two more examples tn Bury 
Museum, one of which is figured on Plate 1,4, almost certainly came 
from the valley of the Lark. It is a signifiH:^t fact that the first 
colonists settled in greatest number in the area most favoured by 
Neolithic man. 

The general distribution (see Sketch-map A, p. 13) suggests an 
invasion by way of the Wash, a view which receives strong support 
from the Peterborough discovery. The beakers found there were of 
early type and the site, a tongue of land bordering the western fens, 
is an obvious landing-place for seafarers advancing up the fen 
rivers. 

The examples from Chesterford and Berden, on the other hand, 
when considered alone may be held to afford support to the theory 
of invasion ma the lower Thames and the Lea Valley. We must 
await further evidence; but the latter examples may with equal 
justice be held to mark an extension of the invasion south-westward 
from the fens, rather than northward from the Thames. The Hitchin 
and Shelford beakers, found near the chalk escarpment and the 
“Icknield Way" route from the Thames Valley,are important. This 
portal of entry into the Catnbridge district was a possible one, for the 
long barrow people came along it*; but in view of the absence of 
beakers on the line of the Way from the Thames to Hitchin, it is 
probable that the beaker-folk in the latter district made their way 
up the Cam Valley from the fens. (It is indeed mote probable on 
general grounds that Wiltshire tvas colonized by invaders from the 
W'ash than that the movement was in the opposite direction.) 

* The gf one of ihese not certain, 

Tbn WMhtioMl mute it iodiettd oa the nwp. Fgr dijcusiion. ««e Ch>p«r IV. 
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Similar views as to the portals of entiy of the beaker-folk are expressed 
by A. G. Wright( who tak« a wider survey in his contribution to the 
review of the Berden finds. (See Maynard and Benton, 1930,) 

It is to be noted that in Cambridgeshire iio beakers octur, aa do 
the later burials (see Map 11 ), on the chalk escarpment, but in the 
river valley's, or on the edge of or in the fens. This dlstribudon is 
probably to be accounted for in tivo w^yrs; (a) w'e are dealing with 
domestic as well as aepulcbral pottery; and (A) the newcomers were 
in the habit of burying thdr dead near their settlements which were 
by fen and river side. 

Beakers are frequently found in gravel diggings ; gravel implies well- 
drained soil suitable for settlemcm. One has been found on a chalk hill 
in N.W. SufioLk, in the parish of Barton Mills* 

Typology of the Beajcers found in thf Cambridge Region 

Basing his classification on form Abercromby, following Thtirnam, 
divided beakers into three typea^ A, B, C. He elaborated this classifi¬ 
cation» distingubhing early and Utc phases of each type. In the 
tabular Hst (Appendix I) the type of each beaker is indicated: here 
it is sufficient to note that practically all Abercromby's forms are 
represented in the district^ and to record a few examples illustrated 
in his Bronze Age PoU ^, Those in Italics are in the Cambridge 
Museum. 

Type A A hiffb-brimffirKi fflobos*" cupp Plwwe Ik Eriiw€ll [SJ, Tuddetiham ISJ. 

,, III. BaimweH 

Type B* An “ovoM cup with recurvtd rimN»r Methwold [N]p Bnuidon 

[S] (No. xxiu), 

Typt C* A ‘"tow-brimmed'* cup; a late and " de- Snai^tatU (No. kxii). 
based vnrieiy " of A. 

Of my illusirations, Plate I, r, Wilburton and li, 2, Erisweli, 
represent Type A, Plate I, 3, Lakenhcath, Type B, while Plate 1 , 4, 
Bury St Edmunds, is in form intermediate betw'Con B and C. Whether 
Aberctomby’s estimate of the duration of the beaker class of pottery 
(450 years) be correct or no, or his several phases a true indication of 
Successive debasementB, it is clear that in the Cambridge Region the 
range of types is similar to that in Southern Britain, and that the 
culture here lasted as iong as anywhere in the country. 

Plates I and II show the remarkable i-^ety of decoration met 
with on the beaker class of pottery. The most characteristic ornament, 
employed on the most finely wrought beakers, is that produced by 
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the toothed wheel or quadrant, the decoration being zonal (Plate I, 
Wilburton; Plate 11 , Emwell). A etmilar effect is produced, possibly 
at a later stage in the history of the beaker, by scratching the surface 
with a pointed implement (Plate 1, a, March). Decoration consisting 
of a continuoua coil or successive bands of ornament produced by 
the toothed wheel, or by a blunt implement (Plate 1,3, I^enheath), 
is commonly met with. Often the fingernail Is used to produce rows 
of deep incisions (Plate I, 4, Bury St Edmunds); a sharp-pointed 
implement is occasionally employed for the same purpose. Tw'O or 
more of these methods may sometimes be used in decorating a given 
beaker. Bcakem with coarse and with refined ornament are found in 
Abercromby's Tjpes A and C; and it is difficult judging the pottery 
from this aspect to believe that Type C is really a late and debased 
variety of A. 

In Bury Museum there is a fragment of a remarkable beaker from 
Great Barton near Bury, which is figured on Pbte 11 , 3. Its vertical 
and horizontal decoration consists of raised ribs, and of depressions 
produced both by a sharp and a blunt implement. It is certainly late 
and probably unique. Its incised ornament is of Neolithic origin (cp. 
West Kennett). The bevelled rim is derived from beakers such as 
Plate 11 , 2 , whereon are also apparent the early stages of the vertical 
ribs, and the horizontal ribs which limit these. The targe beaker from 
Somersham in the Cambridge Museum shows well-marked vertical 
ribbing on the neck and may be contemporary with the Barton beaker* 
Abercromby considers it to be of late date. 

The most important vessel of beaker t>'pe found in the district 
remains to be dealt with. The elaborate handled mug from Fordham 
(Plate 11 , i) is of high importance topographically. Its only close 
parallel is a mug from Rothwell near Kettering [Nortliants.] figured 
by Abercromby; but one element of its decoration—a close band of 
thumbnail markings—is met with also on a Ramsey [Hunts.] beaker, 
at East Winch and Ingham [N], at Shefford [BJ and at Peterborough! 
Here then on the western and eastern edges of the southern fenland 
and on the upper waters of rivers draining into the fens are evidences 
of a common and wellnigh exclusive style in form and ornamenti. 
We may conceive of the fenland—a chain of lakes readily navigable 
in any direction—and its upland waterways as a culture pool, influ- 


c Ab ^tt OWM dM PddboTOush cnifliple. One ftom Norfolk is 

by Abwmimby <F,j. gi), the other see Nor/. Arck. wiii d 
a Yorkshire eafimple and Abereromby one 
Wiltshire [Fti;, 4), The nsil decotadon thus eecurs, so fir ss. 1 hivp I'nfnTrni,; 
on beikcre from the bi«n, and on tvloTrJ^ 
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encca acting on any part of the periphery or developments prodticed 
within it being readily transmitted throughout its area. We shall 
frequently see reason to dwell on this aspect of our local archaeology. 

Handled beakers of cruder type were also chiefly produced in Extern 
Britain^ of eight examples known to mcj four come from Yorkahirtp one 
each from Notthants., Hunts, and Berks., and one from March in the fens 
—just outside the limits assigned to our region k The latter vessel, figured 
on Plate II, 2, found with other pottery not preserved (Fisher, x862)» 
Handled "food vessels,*" probably contemporary^ are similarly distributed, 
the most notable esamples being derived from East Yorkshire, North- 
amptonshire and our region (Chsieribrd, Walden Museum). The range 
and quality of the pottery produced by the beaker-folk in the Cambridge 
region is very remarkable, as the Plates show. A recent addition to the 
local museum is a calidform handled beaker from East Hunts,—probably 
Somersham. Its decoradon—rows of deep cylindrical holes—is unique in 
this country^ Similar ornament occurs on late Neolitliic pottery from 
Uppland, Sweden ^ 

INTER.MENTS ASSOCIATED WITH BeAKEFS 

%Ve cannot be certain that the beakers from our district of which 
no record of discovery exists are sepulchral, though the fact that most 
are perfect (mdicadng careful deposition) i$ in favour of association 
wTth a burial. However this may be, in the case of twelve only is 
there any definite evidence of sepulture*. 

In four casea^ WiIburton (Plate I), Ramsey [Hunts,], Bamw^ell, and 
Berden [Ej, the interment was definitely by inhumationj in one, 
Brandon [S]—two beakera—probably so; moreover, the association 
of the Fordham mug (Plate II) with a skeleton may safely be accepted. 
This association is important in view of the extreme rarity of the 
type and the consequent difficulty of dating it. 

The evidence in the case of the Worlington [S] beaker suggests 
cremation, as does also the existence of a deposit of carbon on the 
inside of the Somersham beaker (No. XXIII). But cremation is 
almfiet unknowm during the beaker phase of culture; it is indeed doubt¬ 
ful if any fully authenticated ca^e is on record- In three cases, 
Lakenheath (XVI and XVII) and Tuddenham [SJ, the beakers are 
knowm to have been found in barrowe. 

Barrow^ burial is in the Cambridge Region rare in this early period; 
evidence of burial in the fens and in gravel terraces by the fen borders 
without barrows is definite, and is peculiar to Kent and East Anglia. 

^ Stjema p. 17}. I thii rtfewnce tc Mr T. D. Kendrick. 

■ There is some eridence that the two Snailwelf benkcre were 

usoemted with Ait inhumed burial, but these are not included in the above total 
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I( may be suggested in connection with thse and later Bronae Aire 
bunals ^at the barrows are destroyed on the fertile towUnds but suffer^ 
to remain on Wlls. I do not believe it. Tumuli ate met with on 
lowljmg lan^ in (^bs., but they are always, when examined, found to be 
Roman (or ^ly Iron Age), and as destructive activity has been mainJv 
cx>nrmi^d to the list looo yearg:, a Roixian barrow is as likely to have sufFerod 
as one aooo yeaiis older. 

Objects associated with beaker burials, With the Bmndon 
bunal was a bowman's wrist-guard of stone, a not uncommon object 
m the graves of the earliest metal age; with the Wilburton skeleton 
and beaker was the horn of a unis; and, most important as confirming 
the ascription of the beaker ia our district as elsewhere to the earliest 
metd period, the Berdcn skeleton (of a woman) had on the left arm 
a thin ribbon of metal, probably copper, 


SOMMAflY 

This series of pottery vessels, then, is to be regarded as the pro¬ 
duct, during ^me 300-400 years, of an invading people probably 
of mixed Alpine-Nordic stock, who inhumed their dead, the culture 
being mmnly Neolithic; at some time during this period, which may 
be dated from the dose of the HI millennium to about 1700 B C 
metal w^s introduced. *’ 


INTERMENTS NOT ASSOCIATED WITH BEAKERS 
We may now consider the interments of the Bronze Aee not 
asswiated with beakers. Their number is as remarkable as is the 
varicp? of sepulchral customs which thej- disclose. The majority are 
found in round barrow-s. the minority in “flat” graves. The barrow 
bunals. being characteristic of the Age, may first be analysed. 

I have found re^rd. in one form or another, of the Opening 
^frequently followed by the destruction-^f no less than 78 b^4 
10 our rcpon; of these 20 are in S.W. Norfolk or N.W. Suffolk 
SO in Cambndgeshire and 8 in N. Hertfordshire and N.E. Essex ’ 
In addition, the existence on the uplands of at least 84 other 
barrovw IS Imowm, 45 being in the Norfolk-SufFolk comer of our area 
30 in Cambndgeshire. and 9 m Hertfordshire. The chief source 
of information concerning these latter is the 1S36 one-incK 0 S 
map; Ae re^t six-mch map and the Stowe MSS. (British Museum 
1025, fol. 15) provide some additional sites; while a few unrecorded 
examples have been at various times noticed by me. Many of dZ 

barrow specially m the neighbourhood of Newmarket, have 
destroyed in recent yeirs. 
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Of the majority of the 78 barrows of which some record exists, 
that record is inadequate; in many cases indeed it amounts to no more 
than that there exists in a museum an um or urns from a tumulus in 
a given parish, or that a barraw contained "a skeleton," or "burnt 
human Ixines.” In certain of these latter the ascription to the Bronze 
Age must be regarded as "probable" or "possible." 

I am of opinion that on the Cambridgeshire uplands not more 
than half a dozen untouched examples remain for future investigation. 

The number of barrows originally present on the chalk escarpment in 
the Cambridge Region must be count^ in hundreds. Many of those of 
which record exists were, before examination, reduced by the plough to so 
insignificant an elevation as to be almost unrecognizable. In two cases 
this had occurred before iS6a; and many must, before and since, have 
been completely obliterated in this manner. The 1836 Ordnance Sur¬ 
veyors one may be sure only marked considerable elevations. Many 
cinerary urns and other sepulchral vessels of local origin in the Cambridge 
and other museumsi the provenance of which is only vaguely known^ 
undoubtedly came from destroyed barrows. 

It is due to the memory of a distinguished local archaeologist, R. C. 
Neville* afterwards 4th Liord Braybrooke» to record that the majority of 
the many barrow's which he excavated in the middle of the nineteenth 
century are carefully described, and that from his printed papers, hia 
unpublished MSS. and his collection in the Audley End Museum much 
of the material utilized in this chapter is derived. 

Our archaeological evidence having been thus in large measure 
ignorantly destroyed^ it seemed desirable to gather all the records of 
barrow burial* however slight^ together- that much of the material 
was In unpublished MSS. and some not even written down was 
additional reason for careful and detailed treatment. Space* howwer* 
does not permit the presentation of more than a small portion of the 
information thus gained; but a referenced List of the Barrows attri¬ 
buted to the Bronze Age will be found in .Appendix III. 

The Map (II) shows the distribution of these\ and of interments 
over 'which apparently no l^rrows were raised« With its aid we may 
first consider them topographically; then selected examples of barrow 
burial and of burial in “Sat” graves* illustrating different sepulchral 
customs* will be examined in their probable chronological sequence ^ 
consideration of the typology of sepulchral pottery may provide 
additional evidence of relative date; and finally analysis of the objects 
associated with interments may give some indication of the material 
resources of the inhabitants of the Cambridge Re^on in the early 
Age of Bronze. 

^ Nine doubtful have been genitted from the Map. 
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The Map also sho\^'9 by means of broken circles the distribution 
of 77 of the 84 barrowst referred to on p. 28, onexamined, or destroyed 
without record of their contents having been preserved. It is thought 
that record in this form is justifiable and dc^rable, but such barrows 
will not again be referred to in the text. 

ToiocRAPific.^L Distribution of Roufsn Barrow's, ktc- 

Our Bronze Age barrows are ail bowl-shaped. They are here, as 
elsewhere in similar districts in England, confined almost entirely to 
the uplands*; they are sited on the belt of open country along which 
the icknield Way runs*. The small number of barrows so sited which 
can confidently be referred to later periods is remarkable; two or three 
{of course omitted from the Bronze Age Map) are of the Early Iron 
Age* and one is Saxon, No primary interment of Roman date in an 
upland barrow' is known to me; tumuli of the period are not infre¬ 
quent, as may be seen on the Roman Map, but they occur in the valley 
and forest lands and present an entirely different grouping. 

Stcottdary interments of Early Iron, Roman and Anglo-Saxon date are 
met with in Bronze Age barrows; such arc not referred to in the present 
chapter. 

The Bronze Age barrows on the downs appear to be mainly segre¬ 
gated; the groups at Upper Hare Park*, near the Fleam Dyke, and 
on Therfield Heath [H] may be cited. That this is partly due to the 
destruction of barrows formerly existing in the intervening areas is 
probable, but the main reason doubtless is that the groups are the 
sepulchres of local tribes and clans which dwelt on the edge of the 
fens or by the rivers. In support of this view it may be noted that 
the majority of the Fleam Dyke group (Nos. z-io and 20 in Appendix 

^ A few exc^tkpiid OCCnr in ihe JlCfth-mt of our district^ and one barrow 
11 \n Mepal Fen; buc tbii liner u probably a lutunl hillock, 

^ That the Wty » ■ roiile llonf the chalk eseaxpanent cxdiaced in this period li 
prohible, lod iti trtditicrvnl aligniiient h indicated on ihe iniip. That it determined 
the pOAtQOn of fllOlT ihin a very amoJl minority of the borrows is imLkely, 

’ Certain qf the Tn plow Rfoup of 13 bArrowi (9 are offlined from the map) prcseiit 
unusual features. See Lilt in Appendix 68-^0, p. In of the facti 

that the Chtotiicle tmii gimip, asaignad lo the H^t phw of the Early Iran Age^ 
u only cwo miles awayp and that an Iron pottery vessel from Triplow 
Borraw^* ia in the Audky End MuBeum, Iron Age date for the majority of thii 
group U poHibk- The mqrd qf excavadon 15 In ah CB3€5 inadec|uale. and practically 
none of the (iink are prrKrvcd (see pp^ yo-Sn), 

* Jn the neighbourhood of Ncwmaikct Heath the Haing ground on w^hich Upper 
Hare Paik k Mtuitjpd^artd Allington Hill adjacent, are rich in prehiatoiic reiiiilni. 
This linpormnT aite^ betweeti the Street and Id^cld Way'i, commanding wide 
viewa in every direction, hai probably been utilixcd from the earliest period down 
to historic timm. 
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III), all excavated by Neville, preaented uniform and in some ways 
distinct characters. 

No relation, it may here be said, can be established between the 
dykes and the barrows. Though groups occur near each they are not 
on the defended side atone, but indifferently disposed on either; and 
I am of opinion that the dykea were not in existence when the 
majority was raised'. 

Both inhumation and cremation interments are met with along 
the whole line of the uplands; and though local variations do occur 
the burials on the whole suggst that the culture of the district was 
fairly uniform, as might be expected from the ease of communication 
within its limits. 

Burials which present no evidence of a barrow are all sited on low- 
lying ground by river or fen, or even within the fen, thus carrying 
on the tradition of the beaker^folk. Those near Cambridge and in 
the valley of the Essex Cam are known to be on gravel terraces. 
Of some, marked on the map as in this group, such as th(Me 
at Lakenheath, nothing is known save the existence of a cinerary 
um, and they may be barrow burials. The majority of burials on low- 
lying sites other than beaker burials of which anything is known are 
by cremadon*, and some are, as we shall see, of early date; others 
are late, but on only one site (Wenden, p. 37) have associated inter¬ 
ments indicating a*'flat cemetery” been recorded. 


Details or representative Burials 

Details of the several types of burial occurring in the district may 
now be given*. 

To the transition period {drca 2000 B.C.-1700 b.c.), doubtless, the 
following belong: 

Barton Hill, Barton Mills [S]; No. ii on List, Appendix, p. 325. 

Four barrows stood on this commanding height; from one pre¬ 
sumably came the beaker referred to on p. 25- A second was ex¬ 
cavated in 1869. 

In its centre on the natural surface was an unburnt contrarted s^etoo. 
Near it were found several pieces of "plain pottery," some flint flakes and 

Amuad this interment was a bank of clunch 7 feet thick and 2 f«t 

» Fleam is knewn to be U«f ihaa dw Mutlow HiU banow which idjoiai 

'^At’sS'ln. 37) t skelrtfifl was found in lo ^ctemidoo inter- 

menu lt5 chrcmologtcaJ rclaliuitii to the cwwOt be^detenmii . 

* Referentica to autlioirities vtM be fokmil m Appaidii 11 J. 
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3 tJgh, tht Interria] diaincter bang 38 fcet^ . On the top of, or just 

within, the dunch wall three mterments were founds two by inliumadou 
and one by cremation; the latter had not been burnt on the spot. 

Within the clunch ring abo^ in a hollow, was a quantity of charcod 
and burnt flints* The barrow had been lowered by cultivation and human 
bones had fnttjucatly been turned out by the plough when crossing it. 

A round barrow (No. 48 on List, Appendixp p* 328) on Therfield 
Heath [H] may possibly be of even earlier date. 

Opened in 1856 • ^ by means of a central shaft ** after the manner of the 
earlier excavators it was found to have been raised over nine human skele¬ 
tons—men, women and children; these covered a space 2 feet by 12 feetp 
the bones lying in all directions. In a cutting made on the east side of the 
shaft a bone pin was subse^^uently found. The resemblance between this 
interment and certain of those of Neolithic date in Wiltshire is notable ; 
but Mortimer (1905, p. xxxvi) met with dismembered bodies in round 
barrows in Yorkshire. 

The Three Hills, Warren Hill* Mildenhall [S] (No. 28 on List, 
Appendix, p* 327)* The three fine round barrom on this eminence^ 
about 70 feet in diameter and 9 or 10 feet high, each being fossed, 
were destroyed in 1866* Adequate record of one intermentj apparently 
the primary^ in one of these barrows exists. 

Overlying a grave aunt Z feet in the gravel subsoil were eighteen fine 
antlers of the Red Deer disposed in a heap with the pmngs projecting 
upward*, in the grave was a contracted female skeleton^ the skull of which 
was "cmmently brachyccphalic/' Behind the skull and nearly touching 
it was a perfect and finely wrought food-vessel, "* It measured 5 inchea 
high by fij inches In width at the rim, had six pierced ears or lugs, and 
was decorated in three zones, two of herring-bone and one of zigzagi all 
being incised; in addition, the lip had "twisted thongornament (figured 
by H. Prigg, 1872)* 

Barrows not infrequently contain a primary inhumation inter¬ 
ment attributable to the Transition Period, or possibly to the Early 
Bronze Period {circa 1700—1400 B.c.) 'with secondary cremation inter¬ 
ments; No, 37 on List (Appendix, p. 327) provides a good example. 

It was 3 found barrow situated a quarter of a mile uortb-west of Hare 
Park, Swaflbam Bulbeck. In it was a large dneraiy um (in the Cam- 
bridge Museum) containing 'Hhe bones of children buri^ by cremation." 
Fragments of a second urn were found, and the excavators (Mix and 
Hughes) noted that all round the margin of the mound fires had been 


^ Mortiiiier p, adcu) noted thiT circles within bsimwi extavoied by him 

wtiT ifioomplcte. Thm id nothmg in the rtoard to lu^gat that this vi'n so at 
Barton Hill. 

■ Anikrs of the Red Deft are sumkrly swdated with an mhiunatim interment 
Ld t barrow ei Hare Park (No. 44 on Liati Appendix, p. 
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lighted; burnt moreover* were fouodj remains of the funeral 

feast (?). 

The primary intermEnt was by lahumattorii bones^ scattered by burrow- 
ing animals, being found in the centre of the mound below the um. 

Sometimes secondary' inhumation interments are on record t 

A barrow on Long Heath Field j Risby [S]+ No* 30 on List (Appendix, 
p. 3^7), opened by Greenwell In iB^^^contamed in a shallow grave a primaiy 
inhumation interment ^ the skeleton was contracted; four secondary in¬ 
humation interments of siinilar character were found at various Icveb in 
the barrow; and, in addition, one burnt intctment, contained in an “um 
of the usual British form/* was found. 

To the close of the Transition Period probably belongs a burtaJ 
at Ickliogham [S] (No. 23 on List* Appendix, p. 3^6)^ 

In a "stone presumably in a barrow, was found a contracted 

skeleton; with it a flat tanged knife or dagger of broaw, 5 inches in length 
and I inch wide (Plate V)^ and three hanunerstones* The occurrence of 
Such a cist is unique in the districts 

Primary cremation interments in barrows are of course common. 
The date when inhumation ceased to be practised cannot be definitely 
stated; but it w^as probably during the Early Brom^e Period. In this 
period burials by cremadon associated witb cinerary urns of the over¬ 
hanging rim type may be held to occur first (pp* 39 and 45). 

Wide variations in methods of sepulture in cremation burials in 
local barrows are noticeable. The ashes of the dead may be placed 
in an um—upright or inverted—on the surface of the ground or in 
a hollow; sometime a bronae pin is used to secure the cloth in which 
the bones are wrapped*. Frequently there is no urn, the ashes being 
collected in a heap and the barrow raised over them; similar deposits, 
usually superficial in barrows of earlier date, are met with and possibly 
represent the veiy' latest phase of barrow burial in the Bronze Age. 
In each of the above cases the pyre may have been burnt on the spot 
or elsewhere. 

Examples of these varied usages may be given. Barrow No. 34 
on List (Appendix, p. 327) near Upper Hare Park may first be 
described. 

It was an unusually large one, being 90 feet in diameter and r4 feet 
high* At its centre an inverted cinerary um 5 inches high (Ln Cambridge 
Museum) was found surrounded by charcoal, burnt bones and earthy 


1 BarroVi‘*Nas.Si**^'S^^9K35®'^biM(App«iciuc,pp.jis T.)aliO Cdntiin inhuman 

tiDo irii™icni 3 of the Tmnsiiion or E^ly Bnmae Periods. 

* Cf. i/ib/, xxiv, 795 ff- 
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add containing charcoal and a fragment of bcne+ The body had apparentljr 
been burdt on the spot where the urn was placed. A partially burnt 
aefxjddaiy deposit of human bones '^apparently that of a young pemon” 
was found lo feet to the eastward of the central interment. A mass of 
ebarcaal and burnt earth was found near the latter. Charcoal wm every¬ 
where mingled with the mass of caitb composing the barrow* 

Two barrows in Balsham parish, Nos. 2 and 3 on List (Appendi^p 
p. 3 i 2 S)* situated in Charterhouse Plantation east of the Newmarket- 
London Road> ahow^ variations on the above procedure* 

No. 1 was 5-6 feet highp and 50 feet in diameter* It contained two 
basin-shaped cists about 3 feet in circumference and ao inches deep scooped 
out of the solid chalk, in the centre of each a large cinerary urn was inverted 
over cremated remains; it appeared to the excavator as though fire had 
been kindled io the hasin. in one case the burnt bones and ashes under 
the um had been wrapped in coarse cloth—a fragment W'as preserved— 
and a small rude bronze pin, evidently used for fastening the shroud, w^as 
l)ing in the pile of ashes. The ums were %^ery rotten and fell to pieces; 
one was very large* being 17 inches high. The excavatorp Nevdlc, remarked 
that he had “only to regret that the Britons had not been as careful in 
baking their pottery as their dead.^* Charcoal^ due doubtl^ to the funeral 
pile, and a few burnt bones of oxen (from the funentl feast?) occurred at 
intervals all through the mound* 

The neighbouring barrow (No. 3) tvas about the same size as the 
fom^er. 

A very large cinerary um standing on its base was found in the centre; 
it was covered with an irregular pattern apparently made with the finger¬ 
nail; and was so rotten that it could not l5e removed* It contained the 
cremated remains of one individual. No cist had been hollowed out for 
itp nor were there any traces of a fine having been kindled around it. Eight 
black fibit “arrowheads'^ [so-calledp evidently Bakes] unused,*^ were 
found very near it; they were so sharp as to require “great care in handling." 
A heap of six similar “ arrowheads " was found near the edge of the mounds 
and three more elsewhere in the earth composing it^ A portion of a small 
bronze omament must be regarded ag a second^ deposit. 

A tumulus within half a mile of the group at Five Barrow Field, 
in Melboum parish. No. z6 on List (AppendiKp p* 326), presents 
features not met with elsewhere in our district* 

A hearth consisting of five or six flat slabs of sandstone was found 
bearing traces of fire on the upper surface, which was covered with a mass 
of human bones apparendy burnt at the time of interment. There were 
no associated objects. There vfss to the mound a secondary deposit prob¬ 
ably also of Bronze Age date; a small cist or n^t had been scraped out of 
the original black mould of which the barrow was composed and filled with 
biumt human bones probably of one person only. 

^ CoQip&iT Marfimcr (1905^, p, etv. 
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The simplest form of primiaiy creoiatioo interment may be illus¬ 
trated by a barrow at Bottishamp No, 14 on List (Appendix, p* 3^6)* 

This barrow^ 40 feet in diameter and 3 feet in height {mucb reduced 
in elevation by the plougb)p was examined in 1852. In a cist at the centre 
of the mound p scooped out of the floor of the barrow, a quantity of burnt 
human bones reduced nearly to ashes was found. Five “ flint implementa ” 
(probably flakes) and the skulls of a goat (?) and ox were the only other 
objects met with, the barrow having b«n turned over from end to end. 

Tw^o barrows yielding multiple cremation interments are of 
especial interest. 

The Mutlow Hill Barrow (No, 20 on List^ Appendix, p. 316)^ 
67 feet in diameter and 10-12 feel in height, situated on the north 
side of the Fleam Dyke at or near the point where the “ Ictnield 
Way" crossed it, may first be described^ It was excavated by Neville 
in 1852. Its contents were as follows: 

(j) A small heap of burnt human bones with several chipped flints, 
part of a bronze piOp "six long beads of pottery each consisting of five 
smaller ones united " and a bone pin. (2) A large heap of burnt human 
bonea. (3) .Another heap of burnt bones. (4) An um containing "burnt 
ashes, apparently of gome plant (5) An urn containing burnt human 
bonesp enveloped in a cloth which fell to powder when touched. (6) An 
um with a few bonest no of a cloth, (7) An uirip broken, but fragments 

indicated unusual size ("2 feet in diameter ")p contenla similar to (5). 
(S) and (^) Two umSp separately placed, no contents. (10) An utn contain¬ 
ing burnt human bones, (it) A similar um. 

The barrow thus contained no less than eight (po^ibly ten) 
separate interments, all by cremation. pTom Neville's descriptions 
and illustrations^ and from the examples presented at Audley End 
Museum, five of the uma appear to have been of similar form^ being 
overhanging-rim cinerary urns of ladsh type (see p. 40); the remain¬ 
ing three are small bowl-shaped vessels such as are met with in the 
Hate Park tumuh (Plate IV, 2, 5)* One of the latter wna emp^; one 
(shotving a decorated rim) had the pbnt ashes inside; but the third 
contained human bones, and is the second definitely recorded local 
example of this type of ceramic being employed as a cinerary um. 

The necklace of segmented beads found with one interment is 
the most interesting associated object in the w^hole series of our 
Bronze Age bairotvs. These beads are potteiy copies of the vitreous 
paste beads of Mediterranean ongin, in this country found almost 
exclusively south of the Thames, the earliest date for which appears to 
be XTV century b.c. (Abercromby, 1912, ii, p. 66). One bead is 
preserved in the Audley End Museum* It is possibly of disintegrated 
faience; but I could see no trace of glaze. 
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It i$ difficult to determine from the published account which of 
the inierments primary. That a[[ the urns of overhang!ng-rim 
type were morphologically similar suggests that the sepulchre in use 

for no very long period* Two or three broad bands of dark eartht said 
to ha%'e run horizontally across the barrowj indicate no doubt succes¬ 
sive additions to it$ bulk. 

In the Neolithic Age the distincuvc tomb was a chamber in which 
successive interments could conveniently be made; a similar result 
was in cases such as this obtained in a different manner in the succeed¬ 
ing Age of Metal. 

Our second example is the Money Hill Barrow (No. 46 on List, 
Appendix, p. 328) on Therfield Heath [H] partially excavated by 
Beldam (t 861 ) by means of a centralshaftand subsequently destroyed L 

It was 15 ft, high and 100 ft. In diameter. The primary interment^ in a 
cist cm in the chalk 2 feet long by 18 inches in depth and width, was that 
of a child of about two years, whose bones, presumably cremated^ were 
placed in an elaborately decorated cinerar^'^ um. [See Plate IV, 6 b; it is 
a chaiacteiistic example.] The barrow owed its height and ake to its being 
raised after successive imerments; the central shaft, by w^hich the above- 
mentioned interment was reached, passed through successive layers of 
clay, charcoal and decomposed turf mixed with the bones of animals^; 
ashes and decayed turf, moreo^-erp covered the cist at the bast of the barrow. 
At a depth of 8 feet in the central shaft an ** incense cup''^(?) was found 
(Plate IV, 6 a}®, When, shortly after this excavation p the mound was 
destroyed—^the material being carted away-^portions of "several vases*' 
were found with "ornaments” as “elaborate” as those of the um first 
mentioned, but " not so w^ell baked.” These are lost* In addition, thirteen 
small bars or ingots of metal 4 to ^ inches long were found together, "as 
in a nist," within about z feet of the bottom of the mound on the north¬ 
east side, and in a spot unspecified "a small copper tool'* 3f inches long, 
rounded at the angles and the ends, which (preserved in the Beldam col¬ 
lection) is seen to be one of the bars, worked up into the form of a cold 
chiseh The bars on aiial>'sis were found to be almost pure copper (98-5 
per cent.). Two of them are figured (Plate XVIIl, 10); see also p* 63. 

We may next examine the group of interments in graves without 
barrowsp on gravel terraces near rivers, or in the fens. Of fe^v of 
these has any detailed record been preserved* 

^ Beldamaccount h in some reapecls obscme j but by n fortunate chance the 
coltectlon of antiquitica which he possessed has been reoentiy placed in the Cimb* 
MuSr, and I waa ahk to identify thow from the banow, whic^ were nmousst 
Uiuncrous iinlabencd objettH. 

^ Of piff, horse, me deer and goat, 

* Thifl may hi.vt been-—on the bjibIo^'^ of Hjsrc Park inromicnts—n ciner^ 
um. On the other hand, an incense cup of Yoirkshire type vm found sppaiefitly 
*3onc in a btjmw (No. 24 on Liat) at Melbouni. 
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A cinerary um with well-defined foot and of imuEually work- 

manship, containing charcoal and Fragmcnca of bone, was dug up in 
ClipscI Fieldp Soham {see Plate Hit 3 md p. 39). With it was a amalJ pin 
(or awl?) of bronze and an unbumt skeleton. Um, pin and akidi art now in 
the Camb. Miis, Wliether the pin w-aa associated with the burnt interment 
as a fastening for the doth in w-hich the bones may have been wrapped 
(as at Mntlow HUl, p. 35), or with the skeleton^ is unknown. There is no 
mention of 3 barrow and from the analogy of similar sites it is improbable 
that one acisted+ It appears likely that an inhumation interment was here 
followed by the cremated burial. 

At Mepal two vessels, a cinerary um with deep overhanging rim, about 
7 5 inches highp full of burnt bones» and a tiny bowl decorated with an in¬ 
dented lattice pattern, were found together in 13^9 in a "very low and 
broad tumulus" in the fen—probably a natural hillock. Both vessels are 
figured on Plate 111 , 3. 

The definite a^ociation of um and dny vessel is of interest; the 
latter is doubtless of the incense cup” class. 

In connection with the possible ascription of certain Bronze Age 
burials in our district to a late date in the Bronze Age two interments 
at Wendens Ambo [E] at the head of the Essex Cam Valley are of 
interest- 

In a field dose to the railway viaduct showing no trace of tumuli on 
the surface^ gravcMigging has yielded a short distance below ground at 
two different points cinerary^ urna with overhanging rima. One of these 
Avas associated with an unique fiuted cylindrical irpipleinent or instrument 
of Sandstone of unknown use. (Maynard, 1916, p. 13.) 

An um field such as this suggests late date ; the urns were of 
advancedp but not of debased type. 

This discovery may be associated with that made in 1S56 in a 
gravel pit close to the Essex Cam in Saffron Walden [E] parish 1 where 
— there being no recorded trace of a barrow—a cinerary um 7I 
inches In height, containing cremated human remainSt ^vas found in 
association with a pestle? — a roughly cylindrical instrument of granite 
9 inches long. This and the um are in the xAudley End Museum^. 

If mention be made of two barrows in Ealsham parish (Nos. 7 
and S on List) which seemed to be almost entirely composed of greasy 
htty ashes, as though many persons had been cremated at the same 
time, the range of type in Bronze Age burials met with in our district 
may be said to have been fully covered. 

It remains to be seen whether wc can obtain any information as 
to relative chronology, especially of the series of cremation inter¬ 
ments, from a study of the typolosr of the associated pottery. 

^ Siinilar pesdea from HlUXton aiwl Bamivcn are jn the Comb. 
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Sepulchral Pottrry' other than Beakers 

Apart from the beakere, which have already been conddered, the 
earliest type of pottery is the “Food-vessel," which is contemporaLry 
with the later phases of the beaker, and derived, as R. A. Smith has 
shown, from the Neolithic bowL 

fi) Food-vessels. One characteristic example (Abercromby, 
Type I a) was ob^ned from the Mildenhall barrow already referred 
to (p. 32), This, with two found In Northamptonshire, at Eyebury 
and Desborough (I^ds, 1915, pp. 119 and 124), representa the 
extreme southerly range of the type, and indicatea contact with the 
north, probably with Yorkshire. 

A few' food-vessels are found iti the south and west of Britain, but 
they are not characteristic. Abercronriby (1912,1, eh. 7) records none of 
hia types i, i a, i A, south of Derbyshire and Stafford^ire. 

Several of the wide range of forms of food-vessel other than 
the above, figured by Abercromby, are found in the district. A fine 
handled mug from Chesterford, in Walden Museum, represents his 
Type 3 ; vessels from Brigg, Lines., and Garrowby Wold, Yorks., 
may be compared with it^. 

A vessel—found during gravel digging on IVIidsummcr Common, 
Cambri dge, i ti 1860—figured on Plate IV, r b, is of Abercromby’s Type 3, 
It was associated with a small rude bowl, and may possibly have been 
used as a cinerary am (see p, 41). A second vessel from the Mid¬ 
summer Common gravel pits, though its associations are unknown, 
is certainly a food-vessel {Plate IV, 4); the diagonal depressions on 
the rim are characteristic, and the cuneiform incisions on the upper 
part are, I believe, a mark of early date in this district. 

Similar indslons occur on urns with overhanging rims of the earliest 
type from Chatteris, and Helton, near Peterborough; in Wisbech Museum 
and Mr J. W, Bodger’s Collection, Peterborough, respectively. Compare 
A^cromby, 1912,1. Plate 32, fig. 63, and Plate 34, fig. loi, from York- 
shire and Derbyshire. 

This community of ideas and forms with the north late in the 
Transition Period and in the Early Bronze Period is apparent through¬ 
out the Fenland Basin. Side by side on a shelf in the Cambridge 
Museum are two bowls almost identical, of Abercromby’s Type 5, 
one from Rothwell [Northants.] on the w'estem border, the other 
from W^ereham [NJ on the eastern (see Plate VI, and Sketch-map A). 
For their nearest relations we must look to Yorkshire (.Abercromby! 
J9I2, i, Plate 40, fig. J93). 

' Abureremby (roia, 1, PJiite XLT. fig, 15^)- Mortimer (1*05. 353), 
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The Sketch-map A indicated the distribution of food-vessels of 
Abercromby^s Type i in eastern England^ It is analogous to that of 
bandied mugs of beaker type (confined to Yorkshire and the Fenland 
Basin with an ieobted example in Berkshire) which aie doubtless 
contemporary'; and viewed from our local standpoint suggests that 
during the earlier part of the II millennium b.c^ our cultural connect 
dons were mainly with Yorkshiie; and that whether tribal jealousy 
or geographical barriem to intercourse were the cause, the Thames 
Valley was the southern limiE of the Northern iuAuence. 

(ii) Cinerary Ums: overhanging-rim types. The cinerary 
urns with overhanging rims found in the district present practicaily 
the whole range of form and decomdon shown in Abercromby^s 
Plates (1912^ voU ii). 

While it does not appear that it is safe to date all such uma on 
form alone, his typological sequence may be in broad outline 
accepted; and we may agree that the series begins with urns that are 
stru cturally tripartite and ends w'ith those that are structurally biparti te, 
Abercromby and others derive the cinerary um from the food- 
vessel; but it has seemed to me possible that the later developments 
of the beaker may have had some share in its evolution. For example, 
the bevelled rim and vertical neck of the Soham um (Plate HI) are 
related to the similar elements of the Barton beaker (Plate 11 ); the 
paste, of cTcoellent quality, is in both cases similar in colour and 
texture^. The Soham um should moreover be compared AvJth the 
Northamptonshire beaker. No, 66 (Abercromby, 1912, t^ Plate 9). 
Again, though many cinerary urns have a broad flat rim often 
decorated with thong markings undoubtedly of food-vessel ancestry, 
otheta have a rounded lip like a beaker* The paste of such b+ more¬ 
over^ of high quality, and all are typologic^ty early* 

That urns of the Soham type were derived directly from Neolithic 
pots with a cavetto moulding under a well-defined rim is by no 
means improbable; Abercromby hints at the po^bility of this 
{1912, II, p. 9). 

A recent{i922) paperby Leeds on Neolithic pottery found at Peter¬ 
borough throws fresh light on these problems. He describes a large 
barrel-shaped Neolithic vase with a deep rounded rim which closely 
resembles a vase found by Monimer in a Yorkshire barrow presum¬ 
ably of Early Bronze Age date"* These vessels show us whence the 

^ Cn-madan urns with moylded rims like the um ere common in the 

WiluihifTs bonowi. It ia that astoebted objects indioite an wlv 

the BnOnzc Age for 3uch, 

^ A VMc siinilar in shapH, from Tdcllngbun [SJ^ h in the Bril, Mui- 
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hoUow internal moulding at the lip of a large group of cinerary ums 
may have been derived; the Soham um possesses diis feature. Leeds 
also figures a beaker which fK»sesstt features derived from Neolithic 
ceramic. His work suggests that the bevelled rim of certain beakers 
of Abercromby’s A type and of the Barton beaker ^Plate II. a and 3) 
may ^ modifications of the caliciform cup due to the same influence. 

^ We may perhaps conclude that the main line of evolution was 
Neolithic pot—food-vessel—cinerary um, and that the former may 
have influenoed the cinerary um directly. The beaker, introduced 
at the close of the NeoHduc Age. became modified by the nadve 
pottery; and the late types of beaker in turn influenoed the de¬ 
velopment of the cinerary um and the method employed in Its 
manufacture. Such infiuence was to be expected; it would be sur¬ 
prising if the high skill as pottere shfm n by the beaker-folk were to 
paas without leas'ing a tracts 


It 13 noticeable that the local baitiows provide few of the early 
forms under discussion. For such ^ve must look chiefly to burials 
on Imvdying sites, such as that from Soham*. This is at first 
aghr unexpected, for one was prepared to find that burial on the 
uplands was the earlier phase, and that fen-side burial without barrows 
would be late; but since the beaker-folk preferred the lowland inter¬ 
ment It IS after all not surprising that during the first centuries after 
their disappearance (probably by racial absorption) the tradition 
should have been carried on. 

Developed and late (bipartite) forms of the cinerary um occur 
frequently in local barrows*. An example, from Money Hill, of a 
group with fairly well-defined shoulders is given on Plate IV. This 
um is well baked and the decoration is carefully wrought. Bipartite 
urns from Mudow Hill, Mlbraham, are well represented in the 
Audley End Museum, and characteristic examples from Mepal Fen 
and from a Thcrfield Heath barrow are figfured on Plate III, 3 and 4. 
These are typolcprally the latest forms of the cinerary um with over¬ 
hanging nm met with in our barrows*; but we are not'yet in a position 
to aay when their use was given up or when barrow building ceased 
in the^Cambridge Region. We do not know, moreover, whether the 
secondaiy' interments of burnt bones found in nests scooped out of 

I* k "ITl!*'* which luiiRBSti beaker influence, are nf foirni h«lH m k 

*“« ^ Y*" •**'“"‘* *hiii receives (wniwmitkin?^ " *** 
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the side of a barrow are contemporary with or altogether later than 
the deposits associated with overhanging-rim um$+ 

The difficulty of determining the lower limit of date of these urns 
is increased by the fact that ^ry few dnerariea of tj pes related to 
the De%'ere!-r^mbury group of Wessex, associated by Abcrcromby 
(ap^ cit.) and Crawford (ig22^ p* 30) with an overseas invasdon, have 
been found in our district. I can only record one or two bucket¬ 
shaped examples p and these fragmentary, from Lakenheath and 
Chesterton*. Such vessels occur in flat cemeteries at Ashford 
fMiddx.], Colchester and Manningtree [EJ, and Troston Heath, 
Bury St Edmunds [S], and similar oemeteries may await discovery^ 
in the Cambridge Region. 

(iii) Cinerary urns and other vessels 1 anomalous forms^ 
Vessels of anomalous form are frequently met with in the district, 
usually in barrow^s j the outline of $omej and the presence of lugs and 
ears on others suggest early datep and derivation from the food-vessel. 
It has already been noted (p. 35) that some of these are definitely 
cinerary* The majority' are small and of rude manufacture; Plate IV^ 
Nos, 2, 3, 5;p arc characteristic examples from the Ham Park barro^vs. 
A larger example {Plate 11 Ip 1) which contained burnt bones when 
discovered in 1876 during coprolite digging near Wadloes foot¬ 
path, Fen Ditton, resembles a food-vessel of Abercromby's Type 4. 

These ^-essels then may represent the phase, dated in the Early 
Bronze Period, when inhumation was the rule, and cremation oco- 
sionally employed. 

Some small vessels found in barroAvs may be of the '^incense cup " 
class associated with cinerary urns. In the case of the small pot 
associated with the Mepal um (Plate III) this may be held to be 
certain. The Melboum **incense cup” (figured by Neville, 1848) is 
the only example of classic form found in the diatrict. 

The existence of examples of food-vessels and of other early forms 
of sepulchral pottery related to ours in the None Valley has been 
mentioned; it may be noted that a series of urns of overl^nging-rim 
types from Fletton near Peterborough, which I have examined. as 
a group closely resembles ours. Thus the intimate connection with the 
Nene Valley manifest in the late beaker period may be held to have 
continued throughout the II millennium BhC* 

Space will not permit consideration of the various styles and 
methods of decoration found on food-vessels, cinerary urns and 

^ In Comb. Mu 3. Vessria with Curved zibfi, probibly retaied to thia group, have 
hMn found locdly on s^ scttlunent ns&igncd to the Late BrottK Period (see p. 47), 
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associated vessels; it must suffice to remark that that produced by 
a twisted thong h the commonest, but incised lines or depressions 
made by stick or bone are frequently met with; and that in range 
and character the patterns employed present few untisual features* 
The recurrence of a rouletted pattern on certain typolc^calJy late 
overhanging-rim urns (as Plate III, 3) is interesting. 

ANALYSIS OF BRONZE AGE INTERMENTS 

The general bearing of the interments wt have considered on the 
pre-history of the Age may be left till later. Here an analysis may be 
given of the contents of all the round barrows in the district of which 
we have sufficient information for tabular presentation^ and for 
inclusion in the period. 

This ana1>'si3 is set out in the attached table. It shows that in a 
total of 55 barrow’s about 3S inhumation interments were met with, 
and over 52 cremation interments with urns and ^5 without* 

Incidental mention has been made of associated objects; here all 
such finds are recorded; and the poverty of our district in the Tran¬ 
sitional and Early Bronze Periods when the deposition of objects 
with the dead was customary p is apparent. From 55 barrows come 
four small bronze pins and a bead necklace (p* 35) only; there is no 
amber or gold. The result confirms Greenwell's and Mortimer's 
experiences in Yorkshire, and Abercromby^s analpis of Bronze Age 
burials generally, as sugg^ting that during the early part of the 
Bronze Age metal was exceedingly scarce north of the Thames. The 
percentage of burials in which bronze occurred was 7-3, a percentage 
which would be increased to not more than iz^o w^ere we, analysing 
the whole series of burials of knowu provenance whether in barrows 
or no, to add the copper bracelet, the bronze pin and the tanged 
dagger tabulated separately, ‘‘fhe inadequacy of the records makes 
the €^xa£i percentage of little value; it is not improbable that some 
bronze pins have been overlooked in barrow excavations. Thus, since 
Greenwell (RAf.G- 19^0^ p. 65) and Mortimer {1905, p. xxxiv), 
whose figures are of course dependable, found only 3-9 per csent. and 
4 per cent, respectively of interments in Yorkshire contained bronze, 
and our percentage is at least 7 3, Abercromby's conclusion that at 
the beginning of the Age bronze becomes scarcer the further north 
one goes, is confirmed. 

Flint flakes and chips arc commonly met with in the material 
composing barro^vs. and sometimes rough scrapers. Such have not 
been recorded in the analysis save in one case where they were 
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Objects, other thm pottery, associated with interments of the Bronze 
Age not included in the preceding analysis^. 


Object 

AB«odatLon 9 

Reference? 

Korn tstytn of urns 

Beaker and akelelOn 

No bamw 

Beaker No. XXV, Wil^ 
burton, pp. 25, 26 
Beakera Noa. IV-Vj 
Brandon, p. ^22 

Smnt ivrtsi-guiTd 

% iKolcera 

p» 

Copper bracelet 

Beaker 

If 

Beaker No, MI. Bcrden, 
pp. 37. 2% 

Pi«ficcd ahMie udiod 


f BairOw 

Wilton Heath, p, 3 

Brofw pin or awl 

Cinetar)' um ' 

No barrow 

Sohain, p. 37 

Flat brofixo daggicr 

Provenance and aa^ 
aociadoiU doiibl^ 
fill 

Barrow 

Cambridge Muaeum 

1 

Flat copper dagger 

Aaaociatiana doobt- 
fill 

Cinemey um 

Barrow 

Litlington (}} 

Granite c>’tindricAl 

No barrow 

Walden, p, 37 

object (pcftle) 


No bimow 


^n^tone cylindrical 

Cinerary um 

Wendeo, p* 37 

object, fluted 



Tanged bronzO dag^ 

Skelmn 

f Barrow 

kklingham^ p. 33 

j^r and 3 hamjCLer- 
iTdoe^ 




disposed m groups. Very few other stone implements are recorded; 
a wrist-guard, a quartzite axehammer, three arrowheads and the two 
remarkable cj'btwlrical instruments found with low-l^ng cremation 
interments (one of which was elaborately fluted^ are practically all. 
Bone pins, doubtless used either to secure the shroud of the inhumed 
body or to fasten the cloth in which the cremated ashes were w-rapped, 
have been met with in two cases. The discoveiy of red deer antlers 
with skeletons in graves in the chalk is interesting; fragments of deer- 
hom probably used as picks have also occasionally been found in 
local barrows. The associations of the two smooth balls of clunch 
found in one barrow are doubtful; they may possibly be of later date. 


BRONZE AGE INTERMENTS: SUMMARY 
The sepulchral pottery found in the district has been e;camined, 
the variety of type of interments has been illustrated, and the objects 
associated with local burials have been recorded. The rarity of such 
associated objects has made it difficult to determine the dates of the 
various pottery forms and of the sepulchral rites associated with them; 

» Treated sepirmtely cither because thejr vere net found in bttinws or 
dlflir provcEuuiGe and aiaocUdonA Wire dnubtful. 
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but before discussing the wespons and implements upon which the 
chronology of the Bronze Age has been mainly based, it is desirable 
to summarise the information gained, and to see where at the moment 
we stand. 

The characteristic sepulchral pottery of the Transition Period 
{circa %ooo B.C.-1700 b.c,) is the beaker, which is invariably asso- 
dsted with skeleton interment. It is not known when the beaker 
died out; but it seems improbable that a duration of more than 300- 
400 years can safely be assigned to the type. To the end of the Tran¬ 
sition Period, then, rare and developed forms of the beaker (as Plate 
II, 3) and the handled cups characterisdc of the Fenland Basin 
(Plates I and II) probably belong; and certain inhumation interments 
in barrows without beakers (Burials No. 11 and 4S, pp. tepro- 

senting perhaps a recurrence of earlier sepulchral custom, may be 
approximately contemporary with these. 

To the same period the food-vessel, regarded as a development 
from the Neolithic bowl, may be assigned; an example of a charac¬ 
teristic Yorkshire type occurs in a Mildenhall barrow (p. 32). 

Many inhumation burials, the majority in barrows and without 
associated objects, have been recorded in our district; the Icklingham 
interment with bronze dagger and hanunerstoncs (p. 33) being 
exceptional. 

It is impossible to determine the duration of inhumation in the 
Cambridge Region, owing to the rarity of dateable associated objects. 
The literature Oif the subject reveals \vide differences of opinion among 
English archaeologists as to the date of the estabi ishment of cremation 
and the cessation of the earlier practice. 1 incline to the view that 
cremation in Britain which originated in Neolithic times, reappeared 
in the Bronze Age independent of the change of rite on the Continent. 

Cremation Is normally associated with the overhanging-rim ty[^ 
of cinerary urn which is seen to combine elements of Neolithic 
pottery, of the food-vessel, and of the beaker; the evolution of 
type must have taken time and a date late in the Early Bronxe Period 
{circa 1^00—1400 B.C.) seems to be indicated for the estabhshment of 
Cremation and the conseiiuent extinction of inhumation; the two rites 
having, we may suppose, been employed concurrently for some con¬ 
siderable time. Anomalous forms of cinerary vessel such as liose 
from certain Upper Hare Park barrows may date from this transitional 
period. 

The earliest forms of the cinerary um with overhanging rim, such 
as that from Soham (Plate III), may then provisionally be assigned 
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to about 1500 That in paste and surface technique these early 
examples found locally resemble late beakers, and that they usually 
occur, like the beakers, on low-lying sites, are important facts con¬ 
firmatory of a date earlier than would be admitted by some 
authorities. 

The cinerarj' um with overhanging rim undoubtedly had a long 
life, and Abercromby’a views as to the evolutionary sequence from 
tripartite to bipartite forms are accepted. Many of the latter occur 
in our district, in barrows near Fleam Dyke and on Therfield Heath; 
they are for the most part very debased, shapeless and badly fired. 
The date of these late urns is very difficult to determine. That they 
did not in some parts of East Anglia persist until the close of the 
Bronze Age is rendered probable by the occurrence in Sat cemeteries 
of cylindrical and bucket-shaped urns (as at Troston Heath and 
Colchester) differing both in form and decoration. These are related 
to the Deverel-Rirabury types found in Wessex. No such cemeteries 
are known in our region, and this is an argument in favour of the 
survival of the overhanging-ritn types to the end of the Age; but 
similar vessels of which the associations are unrecorded from Lakeu- 
heath and Chesterford exist, and the evidence we need for a solution 
of the problem may in the future come to light. 

The new type of pottery here referred to has been elsewhere 
correlated with an invasion of (Celtic-speaking?) peoples which seems 
to have taken place about 1000 b,c. If this rvere substantiated, the 
duration of the overhanging-rim type of cinerary' um iu South 
Britain might be fixed at about 600 years. The beginning of the 
1 millennium, then, may in the future be found to mark the cessation 
in our district of the practice of barrow burial on hill-tops; for 1 can 
no recDid of urns of the novel types mentioned having been 
found in East Anglian barrows. 

Abercromby remarks that the evidence of grave-goods shows that 
the tribes north of the Thames w'ere in the earlier part of the Bronze 
Age at a lower level of culture than those south of the Thames; and 
this is clearly brought out by the analysis of local burials. The control 
of the island trade-routes exercised by the latter tribes, into whose 
territories all imported metal objects must in this early period first 
have come, sufficiently accounts for the facts. 

The Fenland Basan, of which our region forms part, is seen, in 
the matter of pottery types, to present in the first half of the H 
millennium a uniform culture, w'hich has close relations with York¬ 
shire. Cambridg^hire thus appears to have been at this time on the 
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southern fringe of a north-eastern culture area distinct from that 
south of die Thames. 

Towards the close of the Early Bronze Period a change in cultural 
relationships seems to have taken place, as we shall see. but pottery 
forms ^ve us little help in estimating the character and extent of 
this change, and the custom of depositing grave-goods had become 
obsolete. The similarity between certain Wiltshire urns and the 
Soham um referred to on p, 39«.. may be of importance in this con¬ 
nection. 

SETTLEMENTS 

The most important traces of Bronze Age settlements which have 
been recorded in our district are those discovered at Swaffham by 
Allix and Hughes in 1902 and those found recently at Grimes Graves, 
Weeting [N]. 

Swaffham. At a point immediately N.W. of Middle Hill Planta¬ 
tion at Swaffham a workman sinking trial pits for gravel came upon a 
deposit of black earth in a shallow trench 2 to 3 feet deep. The trench, 
which was completely explored, was found to be circular, 68 feet in 
diameter. It contained (chiefly in the black soil which occurred in 
patches)charcoal and pot-boilers; numerous flint scrapers,the majority 
with convex, some with hollow ^ces; hammerstoncs; numerous small 
spherical flint nodules {120 were counted); several hones, and one 
hammerhead partially perforated, the boring of which had been b^un 
from either side. Jaws and teeth of ox, sheep and pig were recognized, 
as were teeth of the red deer, but no antlers were met with; animal 
bones in general were numerous, some being burnt and charred, 
others smashed to extract the marrow, 

A portion of a child's skeleton was found in due part of the tren^; 
and in another the skeleton probably of a woman; the latter waa contracted, 
and the skull dolichocephalic. There was no deflnitc mebcaood of any grart- 
goods with either of these burials. 

The pottery was important. It was all handmade. Small portions 
of a large vessel with rim of square section and with decoration of raised 
ribs were found, and another showed a band of nail markings round 
the shoulder. Numerous undecorated fragments w ere cleariy contem¬ 
porary. many rim fragments in section identical to that desenbed 
above being found. The bases were all obtuse angled, the bottoms flat 

This pottery may be with fair certainty' assigned to the close of 
the Bronze Ag^ and possibly to the (Celtic-speaking?) invaders of 
whom we have spoken. Pots with raised ribs have not hitherto 
been recorded in East Anglia, but are common in Dorset (Aber- 
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cfomb)% T^i 2 y III Plate 86). The recurrence of nail impressians as a 
decorative motif is signifieant- 

Additiond to this well-defined group of wares were two cunous 
rim fragments smcioih on the inside and very rough on the outside aa 
though the vessel had been made by lining a hole in the ground with 
clay and then firing it. The broad rim was slightly concave as though 
it had been pressed over the lip of the hole (cp. 1920, Fig. 167), 

One or two tiny fragments of pottery with rounded rims were 
clearly referable to the Early Iron Age, and possibly represent an 
overlap of cultures. 

There was no metal p but one or t^vo pieces of bone were stained 
green as vdxh bronze. 

The poverty of the settlement or family dw^eiling-pboe which 
these remains imply was its most marked characteristic ^ and it is 
difficult to reconcile this with the wealth of fine bronze weapons^ 
which 1 suppose to have been contemporary, found in the neighbour¬ 
hood^, That flint implements of simple form were in everyday use 
by the peasantry at the close of the Bronze Age is a fact of importance 

Weeting [N]. An occupation level of the Bronze Age was found 
just below the upper humus near the Tumulus Pit at Grimes Graves^ 
in 1920, The remains consisted chiefly of a hearth on wrhich a pair 
of bronze tweezers wa$ found, and coarse pottery (Armstrongp 1921, 
p. 82). 

A second living-floor on the eastern margin of floor r6 w^as found 
by A. E. Peake in 1916. Charcoal pot-boilers, bones of the red and 
roe deer and of "domesticated animals” were noted; the occurrence 
of the dagger mentioned on p. 54 fixes the date as in the Early Bronze 
Period. Fragments of a Bronze Age pot were at the same time found 
near the graves, in Santon Field (A. E* Peake, 1917, pp. 429 ff,). 

Eriswell [S], To the Transitjon Period belongs, on the evidence 
of a fragment of beaker pottery with rouletted decoration, a Hring- 
floor at Foxhole Heath, Eriswell (W, G. Clarke, 1915). 

Repell or Faille Ditches p Saffron Walden. Excavations in 
the Anglo-Saxon cemetery area within this earthwork in 1876 revealed, 
among objects of various dates, a portion apparently of a food-vessel 
of Abercromhy's Type i ornamented with indented herring-bone 
patterns, and fragments of coarse pottery, undeccrated, also probably 

^ The of puftly ^gricultufvi senJements of in the district In 

the Rcmin pKriod ia, bowrver, ec|oally mBjiced (sec p. zj i). 

* An account of the dlfcovery of the site was read to the C.A.S. by Mr C. P. AHii 
in 1901, but wis never printed. AH the finds recently been presented to the 
Cunb. Mua+ by hLs lon^ 
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of Bron:!« Age date; one piece had the impression of woven cloth 
(H, E. Smith, 18S3, p, 31Q, and Plate vil, j and S), The entrench¬ 
ment is doubtless later than the Bronze Age. There is no evidence 
that the pottery was sepulchral; though the highly decorated piece 
was probably so. 


FINDS AND HOARDS OF THE BRONZE AGE 

The number of bronze implementSi weapons and ornaments found 
in the district is very great, and consideration of them will be assisted 
by a preliminary analysis. 

Chronou^gical Analysis 

In the table (p. 50) these objects are grouped in typological 
Sequence, period by period. It will be seen that the total number 
of "Isolated Finds" is 537. This is less by a score or more than 
those known by me to have been found in the district, all finds of 
uncertain provenance {e,g. "Cambridge Fens") having been omitted 
in compiling the topographical indes. The number of‘'Hoards ” 
analysed is 35*, containing, as the table shows, 512 objects; but this 
figure also requires correction. It occisLonaHy happens that, of the 
total number of implements known to have been included in a given 
hoard, only a portion survive or have been described (e.g, the Arkesden 
hoard (p. 324) contained 50 or more, but the character of only 30 
is known). The number of these unclassified objects is estimated at 
48; the corrected total for the hoards is therefore 560. But even this 
large number is an underestimate. At least seven hoards from the 
district are inadequately described and partially preserved; the number 
of implements which they contained is therefore indeterminate. 
Furthermore, the wealth in bronze of our region is not fully realized 
if mention of founders' metal Is omitted. Lumps of copper or bronze 
were found in ttvelve of the fifteen hoards attributed to founders, 
and no less than six depflts of such metal unassodated with imple¬ 
ments are known. The weight of metal is not often specified; but in 
two cases’ there was half a hundredw^eight or more. 

The totals at the foot of the table show that the number of objects 
found increases rapidly and steadily as the Age advances. But the 
isolated finds of the Middle Period are as numerous as those of the 
Late Period, and the marked increase in numbers in the closing phase 

® A referftic^d lUt of theme h in the Appendkp pp. 33:1-4^ 

Ruahden (CiunberloTV Green), Ba3iy (lSt?) ; Aiihdon Ckrk 

(ia73pp. jflo), 
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Choonological Analysis of Finos ano Hoabos of Mctal Objects 
OF THE Bronze Age, from the Cambridge Region 
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of the Age is due to its wealth in hoards which* a$ we have seen, is 
its distinctive feature. 

I have arranged the hoards, both in the Table and m the Appendix, 
in two groups; in one those of the types classified by Evans as 
Personaland as *^Merchajtt$'”; in the other those probably or 
certainly “ FoundersIn the former group, however, several* such 
m those of fknged axes from G runty' Fen (p* 63) and Mildenhall 
J (P* 3^3)* shields found together in Covency Fen (p* 60)* may 

5 be vodve offerings; and in both group some of the larger hoards 
may be those of chiefs, following the contemporary Homeric and 
later Teutonic custom. It may well be that the sudden appearance 

I of numerous large hoards in the second phase of the Age is due to 
the immigrant leaf-SAvord people having a social organization hitherto 
imperfectly represented in Britain. We may suppose that each 
chieftain had hig chest of arms* and that a weapon-smith was an 
' essential member of his household. This surmise seems the more 
probable* since there was evidently no lack of bronze in the pre^ding 
period; the situation then w^as ihisp that accumulations of weapons 
were not customary, and but linle actual manufacture was carried on 
in die district, 

j In addition to their finely WTOught bronze weapons, the Cam¬ 

bridgeshire folk in the second half of the 11 millennium (the close of 
the Early and the whole of the Middle Bronze Periods) were wealthy 
in gold. Two gold rings were found with a hoard of flanged axes at 
Posdingford (p. 54); a gold tore (402. i dwt.}* a gpld bracelet and 
ring-money with a rapier at Granta (nc) Fen, Stretham (p. 57) and the 
Grunty Fen armilla (p, 57) with three palstaves; nothing found 
locally which can be assigned to the last phase of the Age can com¬ 
pare with this armilla in beauty^ or with any of these finds in Aalue. 
All doubtless were made of Irish gold from the Widdow Mountains; 
and their occurrence suggests that a trade connection existed between 
the southern fen lands and the west* which, initiated in the middle 
of the II millennium b.c., was broken some 500 years later by the 
invasion of the leaf-sword folk. 

Similar finds have been made in Norfolk (Ashill ajid Foulsham) 
and East Suffolk (Boyton), and it may be that our region was then on 
one of the gold routes from Ireland to the Continent. 

The objects associated with a remarkable inhumation burial of 
the Early Bronze Period* at Little Cressingham [N]** included amber 
beads and articles of thin gold pbte. The finds as a whole pointed 
to trade with Denmark on the one hand and Wiltshire on the other; 

^ Ahcrcremby, 1912^ ii^ p, where fuanher nhi^c^ will be found. 

4—1 

; . 27265 
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and the route through our district may have been the Icknield Way, 
On the other hand^ the distribution of gold tores of Grant}' Fen (or 
"Yeovil'^ type in Wales and Britain as \i-orted out by Crawford 
(1912 a) points to a trade-route from Ireland having crossed this 
country from the Mereey to the Wash. In any case,, it is clear that 
the Lrittle Cressingham burial is the earliest evidence we have of the 
changed conditions which brought wealth to East Anglia and^ it may 
bcp put an end to close cultural relations with Yorkshire* 

The rarity of isolated finds of metal tools assignable to the Tran¬ 
sition Period confirms the evidence yielded by Intcmnents. The 
numerous beakers found in the district (one associated with a copper 
ring) show that the Period was well represented; but metal was 
evidently very scarce. 

The axe is the cornmonest weapon (or implement) in every period * 
the spear in both Middle and Late Bronze Periods cornea next, the 
rapier^ or the sword, taking third place. From the close of the Early 
Period onwards the number and quality of the vi^eapons and implements 
discovered indicate that the dviUaation of the southern fens as 
advanced as anywhere in Britain. In the closing phase of the Age 
the variety of tools and articles of use and ornament increases greatly. 

Detailed analy'sis of the local hoards supplies evidence of the 
soundness of the typological sequence which Monielitis elaborated, 
and of the completeness of the break in culture which divides the 
Middle from the Late Bronze Period, Of the 156 apear- or lance- 
heads found associated with Late Bronze objects only one is known 
to be of tlie looped type characteristic of the Middle Period (p. 60); 
one doubtful fragment of a rapier is recorded* in hoards which include 
at least 43 leaf-shaped swords, and there are^ as we have seen*, only 
five palstaves other than currency forms in hoards which contain 
164 socketed axes. 

Since many of these hoards contain krge numbers of worn-out 
and broken weapons, the rarity of tjpea attributed to the earlier culture 
suggests that the folk with the rapier-palstave-looped spear armature 
may have fled to the less desirable parts of the country at the approach 
of the invaders, as did the Romanized Britons 1400 years later. 

In the pages which follow finds and hoards ty^iical of each suc¬ 
cessive period are described. Examples of weapons and implements 
have, as far as possible, been chosen from the Cambridge Museum 
collection, or from those figured by Evans in his Andent flronjjp 
Implements, to limit the necessity for illustrations. 

^ In the Eufthden hoard, p. 3^4, i Foomoie, p, iS. 
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The First Phase: Ending circa iooo b.c* 

L The Trmsithn Peri&d. Circa 2000-3700 b.c. 

CharacteriatJc weapons. The stone axehammer^ the flint dagger 
and the flat axe and dagger (or knife) of copper or poor bronze. 
Weapons and implements of Stone^ Bone and Horn, 
Perforated axes of stone and daggers of chipped flint have already 
been discussed (p* 3). Many of the implements of horn and bone 
found in the fens are thought to date Jn this Period^ but it must be 
remembered that in the absence of associated flnds^ the attribution 
must be provisional. On Pbte V are figured an axehead and maoe- 
head of decrhonii the macehead of stone already referred to (p, 3), 
and a bone dagger from BurweU. Stone bracers are typical of the 
period; one was found at Sandy [S], another (in the Bntiah Museum)^ 
with a beaker, at Brandon [&]. 

Metal Axes. Two rudely wrought axes of copper or poor bronze 
without flanges or expanding blade from Fordham (in the Cambridge 
Museum) and one from Botdaham Lode (in Sir Wm* Ridge way‘s 
collection) are manifestly of v-ery early date^ and can safely be assigned 
to the Transition Period. Two of these are figured on Plate V, 

Daggers. The tanged krdfe or dagger from Icklingham [S] (on 
Plate V) has already been referred to; no other dagger found in the 
district of which the provenance is known can safely be assigned to 
the Transition Period. 

Awls. It is probable ibat several of the small a\vls or pins of 
bronze found locally date from this Period, 

II, The Early Bran:se Period, Circa 1700-1400 3,0, 

Characteristic weapons k The axe, flat and flanged, the Iialberd 
and the dagger. Bronze is scarce in the Cambridge Region until the 
close of the Period, when numerous flanged a,xe3 occur, and gold is 
introduced. 

Flat Axes. The axes attributable to the first part of the Period 
are cither flat Of show the first traces of the flange—a thickening of 
the sides produced by hammeringp The blades are expanded. On 
such axes there first appears the decoration characteristic of the 
flanged axe, cabled fluting on the sides and punched patterns on the 
faces. Plate VL figs, i, 2 and 3* from Bortisham I^de, Fordham, 
and Quy^ may be referred to. The decoration on the faces of the latter 
weapon consists of paralkl fluting and punched herring-bone. 
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Flanged Axes. These date from the latter part of the Period* 
A large number have been found locally^ many of beautiful workman¬ 
ship, with well-marked flanges (usually east) and broad blades. The 
flange in some examples—Botdsham Lode (Cambridge Museum) and 
Burft'ell (Evans^ Fig^ S3)”ia high, and such implements might be 
called winged axes* 

The expansion of the cutting edge is a marked feature of the axe 
at this stage of its development* as may be seen in the examples from 
Stuntneyi Ely and Burwell Fen on Plate VI. The two former are 
elaborately decorated, hut the incised detail on No. 4 is so finely 
wrought a$ to be imdsible in the photograph. No. 6 represents a 
stage in the evolution of the palstave^ a well-marked curved stop- 
ridge being seen on the face of the axe^ The finest series of axes found 
locally is that in the PostUngford (Clare) hoard; here, in 1844, nine¬ 
teen flanged axes wiere found together with a gold armlet with a single 
small gold ring attached to it^ Many were elaborately decorated, and 
had crescentic blades^ This large hoard is especially worthy of note 
owing to the rarity of such in Britain at this early period (isee p* 63). 

Tw'O smaller hoards of fEanged axes from our district are listed in the 
Appendix (p. 323). D^chelette notes (1910, p* 171) that most of the hoards 
of similar axes in France come from the mouth of the Gironde. This 
observation is of importance to our enquiry; it is fairly certain that axes 
imported uito the Cambridge Region came via the Icknidd Way from S AV. 
Britain. 

Daggers* Early blades, usually with notched hilt plate,sometimes 
with rivets in have been found in the fens and in the Cam and 
Lark Valleys. One, in the Cambridge Museum, of unknown but pro* 
bably local provenance, resembles a piece of sheet metal, having 
no central rib* Among other examples those from Soham Fen 
(Evans, pp. 244'“S) and Lakenheath (Plate VI, 8) may be mentioned. 
One "found not far from Cambridge" is figured by Evans (fig, 304), 
A broad tanged blade from SafTron W^aldcn (Plate VI, 7) ja probably 
of this Period. 

Two tanged daggers* from SwaJTham and Burwell, also of tlua 
Period, are preserved; the former, beautifully wrought and of fine 
design, is figured on Plate VI, ii. For the latter, see Evans, p. 258* 
A third example has recently been found on a liring-flcKn at Grimes 
Graves (Ah E. Peake, 1917, fig. 87)* 

Halberd. One only has been found, in Manea Fen. This magnifi¬ 
cent weapon, figured on Plate VI, is in splendid preservation. It has 
three large rivets still in position at the base and a small rib runs down 
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the thickened centne of the blade. Its size (t ij by 4 inches) and the 
dimensions of the rivets make It unlikely that it was a dagger. 

Bead necklaces» partly composed of pierced plateSt are tvidcly 
diffused in Britain, and have been found with skeleton interments J 
two examples from our district are made of bone and jet respectively. 

The bone necklace comes from Feltwell Fen; three plates decorated 
with rows of punctured dots and lozenge^shapod figures survive and 
are in the British Museum, where are also jet beads and plates of the 
second necklace, from Soham Fen, 

The latter were associated with a skeleton — possibly a case of accidental 
death rather than of inhumation^and a mikctcd chiacblike axe of late 
type. It seema impossible that axe and beads should be contemiporary^ 
but A. Jp Evans (1908, p- 1*7) is inclined to favour a late date for such 
necklaces, and judgment must be suspended. One plate of a third neck¬ 
lace of jet (from Burwell Fen), wluth was complete when found, is in. the 
Cambridge Museum xtv* i 354 i P- * 3 )* 

Bodkin. A bodkin, pierced near the point, from Lakenheath, 
figured on Plate VI, is probably of this Period. The head is roughly 
hammered out to form three imperfect loops. 

III. The Middle Bronze Period. Circa i4oc^iooo u.c. 

Characteristic weapons. The palstave (a development of the 
flanged axe)^ the looped spearhead and the rapier. The Cambridge 
Region is now In the fu.ll stream of Western European culture. Fine 
gold ornaments occur. 

PaistarVes. In. the Middle Bronze Period the complete cycle of 
evolution from the flanged axe to the palstave is traceable and ^ch 
stage can be seen in examples from the district in the Cambridge 
Museum collection. Special attention may be drawn to early examples 
with low stop-ridges from Reach (with its wings in three planes like 
many flanged axes), Quy* Hauxton* Wicken Fen, Croydon and 
Little Thetford. Two of these arc figured on Plate Vll, 1 and 2. In 
the development of the impiement tliat portion of the flange 
which lies below the stop-ridge, becoming functionlcss, was curved 
inward to form the shield-shaped panel which, whether alone or 
combined wdth a vertical rib, is a characteristic feature of the pal¬ 
staves of the Cambridge Region. Dozens of examples can be seen in 
the museum; Nos* 3, 4 and 5 on Plate VTI, and Evans, figs. S 9 i 
6j and 65, may be examined. 

Palstaves with central rib on the blade (Plate Vllp 7)^ ^d tho^ 
with trident decoration" (Plate VII, 6) are also common types in 
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our district j such were associated with the Grunty Feti arrailJa 
(p. 51), Fonns presiiimbly later show a very prominent stop-ridge 
{Plate VIl, 8 and 9) and many lack the fine lines of the weapons just con¬ 
sidered, Adebased example from Teversham iafiguredonPlatelX,6, 

The t)*pologica] sequence based on the development of the stop- 
ridge is shown on Plate VII, 1-9, and it may be noted that the 
crescentic blade—a legacy from the flanged axe—is characteristic of 
the early palstaves, the loop of the later forms. 

Some narrow palstaves, such as those from Littleport (Burnt 
Fen) and Quy Fen in the British Museum, are probably chisels; 
sometimea the blades of such are set transversely. The chisel, unlike 
the gouge which is always of a late socketed type, is found in a 
variety of forms, and probably ranges over the greater part of the 
Bronae Age. Plate VII, lo, shows an example probably of the Middle 
Period, from Cambridge. 

Daggers. Riveted dagger blades of developed type dating in the 
Middle Period are not infrequently met with. Eitamples from Wimb- 
lington (Wisbech Museum) and Soham Fen (Plate VII, 16) may be 
cited. The lengthening of the dagger produced the rapier, the charac¬ 
teristic weapon of the latter part of the II millennium; a few rapier-Iike 
dagger blades, such as that from Quaveney (Plate VIT, ij), must 
therefore be assigned to the present Period. 

Rapiers. A remarkable series of rapiers — of which perhaps the 
finest example is that from Feltwell [N], ^5"® inches long—have been 
found in the district, the majority in the fens. Evans figures speci¬ 
mens from Chatteris, Thetford [N] and Coveney (figs. 315, 316,313); 
the latter ia of the developed type with spade hilt. The Feltwell rapier^ 
and a finely w rought reeded blade found in Isleham Fen, arc figured 
on Plate \II. On Plate VIII is a plainer weapon from Downham 
Fen [N] with the rest of its owner’s equipment. The bent tip of a 
rapier from Undley [S] in the Cambridge Museum illustrates the use 
of the weapon as a thrusting sword, and its weakness. 

Spear- and Lance-heads. Looped spear- and lance-heads ate 
numerous, and show wide variations in form and size. The loops, at 
first high up the socket, gradually approach the base of the blade, 
and finally become funcdonless vestiges—" protected loops.” Plate 
VTI, figs. It, 12, 13, and Plate VIII, i a, show the chief types met 
with. See also Evans (figs, 394-396, 406 and 409). 

Sickles. The attribution of socketed sickles to the Middle Bronze 
Period is justified by the occurrence of one with the rapier and oaJ- 
stave in Downham Fen (Plate VIII); the type, moreover, is rare on 
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the Contineat and is not an element of the leaf sword-aocketed axe 
complex chamcteriatic of the Late Bronze Period, A fine example, 
found in Stretham Fen in is in the Cambridge Museum. 

Gold objects. The Grunty Fen arniilb and the gold bracelet 
with six rings attached^ found in 1850 with a broken rapier at Stretham 
(probably in Grunty Fen)^ have already been referred to (p. 51), and 
their importance estimated. The association of bronze objects with 
each is of great value for dating purposes. 

Vcasey (1853) sap that a '^wreathed torquis of pure gold '^ found 
with the braoeleL and rapier; this from the description was an ornament of 
Grunt)^ Fen type, but I cannot find any subsequent record of it . The brace¬ 
let is figured in JB.M.G. {1910^ p* 54.)* The Grunty Fen armiUa is figured 
by van HilgeL (1908) and by MonteUua (1908^ p. 131). 

Pins^ A remarkable disc-headed pin, with expanded stem, from 
Lakenheath, in the Cambridge Museum^ may be assigned to this 
Period^. 

The Second Phase. ENorNc 300-400 b.c* 

The Late Bron:se Period. Circa 1000—^500-400 B.c. 

Characteriatlc weapons. The socketed axop the spearhead without 
loops and the leaf-shaped sword. 

These weapons, and the abrupt appearance of numerous founders' 
hoards, mark a break in culture in our district, and are in this book 
correlated with an overseas invasion. The occurrence in hoards of 
exotic objects (winged chapes, raaois, bronze buttons» tweezersp etc.) 
associated on the Continent with the early HaUstatt Iron culture 
is of importance^ 

Socketed Axes. Early types, with structural (wing) decoration, 
are not very common. Examples from Cambridge (Plate IX, 7), 
Foxton and Fordham, in the Cambridge Museum, may be referied 
to. Four were in the Meldreth hoard and one or more at Rushden [H] 
and Chrishall [E] (Appendix, p. 324). These were doubtless brought 
in by the invaders. Axes, the decoration on which is not structural 
(wdngs) but formed of ribs and dots (beads and pellets), are well 
represented. Examples from Homingsea (Plate IX* io)p Bassing- 
boum (very fine) and Fordbamp in the Cambridge Museum, and 
those figured by Evans from Fen Ditton, Bottisham and Laken- 
heath (figs, 134, 135, 139), may be mentioned. 

Axes decorated with three vertical ridges^ either parallel (Plate 
IX ^ 9J or rayed * are commonly met with, and we have a fevr examples p 

^ Cf, a 91011 Itr pin from nar Lewes, (DLion+ 1849, p, *65). 

* For an analyiis of these exotic objifcta and their Aiguifionce *« Crawford { 19x1) ^ 
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moreover, of the beautiful axes with triple ribs meeting at each angle. 
A line example from Reach is in the possession of Dr Lucas of 
Buiwell, and Sir Wm. Ridgeway has two such from Wicken in his 
collection (figured by him in Man (1919)). 

Other designs are known; it will suffice to mention a St Andrew's 
Cross (a final phase of the wing pattern) on an axe from Chesterton 
(Plate IX, 8), and V-shaped indsions on one from Barrington (Cam¬ 
bridge Museum). 

Plain axes present great variety of form, of which those with 
trumpet mouths, with bevelled sides, with indented sides, or of square 
section may be specially mentioned. The latter are important, since 
they are of a common Gauhsh type. An example from Bunvell is in 
Mr A. L. Armstrong’s collection, and a small specimen from Royston 
Heath is figured on Plate IX, 15, Axes with indented sides are rare; 
the example figured (Plate X, a) is in the VVilbuiton hoard. 

Similar indented axes, from Frettenham (N] and Beverley [Yorks.], are 
in the Bril. Mus. The type is in this coimtiy confined to East Anglia and 
Yorkshire, so far as 1 can ascertain, and is probably derived from France. 

Other plain forms are figured on Plates IX, 1 1 and ta, and X, 3; 
examples from Cambridge, Burtvell and Cavenham [S], in the Cam¬ 
bridge Museum, may also be referred to. 

A mould for casting socketed axes was found in New Street, 
Cambridge (Plate IX, 17); another was in the Arkesden hoard 
(Appendix, p. 324). These bronae moulds are charaaeristic of the 
Late Bronze Age. 

Winged Axes. Six of these exotic weapons arc known to have 
been found locally, in hoards at Rushden, Sawston and Arkesden 
(List Nos. 33, 19 and 21, Appendix, p. 323). .4. broken specimen 
from the Rushden hoard is in the Cambridge Museum. That they 
should occur in hoards and not as isolated finds suggests that they 
were never manufactured in our district; they W'cre, it may be, 
elements of the stock of bronze brought into this country' by the 
invaders, and the distribution in Britain may indicate the route 
followed by the latter. 

Palstaves. The occasional occurrence of late forms in hoards of 
the Period has already been noted (see Plate X, t), but of the con¬ 
tinued use. as a weapon, of this type of axe in the Cambridge Region 
subsequent to the dose of the Middle Bronze Period there is very 
little evidence. The triangular-bladed "currency'” type of palstave 
(referred to as a survival on p. 18, footnote) and its prototvoe are 
figured on Plate IX, 5 and 6. 
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Swords. The transition from the rapier to the leaf^shaped Bword 
in Eastern Britain is sudden. Such intermediate forms as occur are 
probably impwrted, and are in France contemporary tvith the rapier 
(D^chelette, igio, p. io6) and the palstave. The most important local 
example, from the Ouse near Ely, is figured in (tgao, p, 31)* 

The earliest leaf-shaped swords found locally have sloping 
shoulders, and lack the deep notches at the junction of blade and butt 
which are a feature of the later forms, A fine example of the early 
phase from Barrow (Evans, fig. 343) may be noted. A blade from 
Coveney (Plate IX. 2) is notched, but retains the sloping shoulders. 
The later notched swords usually show a broad slot in the hilt plate, 
and the shoulders are more accentuated. All the swords in the 
Wilbuiton hoard (Plate X, 15) arc of this type; an isolated find from 
Aldreth (Plate IX, i) may be mendoned as an additional example. 

I have not found local examples of the latest bronze swords 
associated w'ith the transition from Bronze to Iron at Hallstatt which 
have small punched rivet-holes in the hilt plates, shouldeia concave 
in outline, and which lack the “ fish-tail ” pommel normal to the earlier 
swords. 

Tw'o unusual swords are figured on Plate IX. The leaf-shaped 
specimen with socketed hilt (No. 4) comes from the neighbourhood 
of Royston [H], the other, with flanged hilt and a blade almost, but 
not quite, parallel-sided, from Coveney. The latter is figured by 
Evans (fig. 348) as from Ely, 

H, Peake (1922 A, p. 87, and plate VI) classifies leaf-shaped swords 
accoiding to the outline of the shoulder or butt, the sequence being from 
convex to concave. Figa. 1 and 2 on my Plate IX, and fig. ij on Plate X, 
arc varieties of hta Type E, 

One of die most interesting local hoards is that found at Chippen¬ 
ham; we possess exact details of the discovery which point to the 
existence of a small factory for leaf-shaped swords. 

Work in a gravel pit in Chippenham parish, dose to the line of 
the Street Way and Badlingham Ford, disclosed in 1884-5 » primi¬ 
tive foundry. In a shallow trench a deposit of blackened earth and 
charcoal contained pebbles bearing marks of fire and “several crude 
lumps of metal either copper or bronze” weighing in all nearly 5 lbs. 
Fragments of reddish-yellow friable pottery were found near by. 
Four yards away three portions of (one or more) leaf-shaped swords 
were fourid; ten yards away a perfect bronze sword was found and 
near it a quantity of burnt matter “like soot” which on being sifted 
contained no bones or metal- The sword was zj feet below the sur- 
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face and lay partly within a stratum of picked flim atones it ia of 
type E (Peake}p ayj inches in total length. 

Thia sword m figured by H, Rrigg (iSSS A). The asaodation of perfect 
Awords with selected atones and carl^nized earth b paralleled by the 
discovery of two of these weapons at Barrow* These were 2-3 feet below 
the Surface '^surrounded by atones and much blackened earth (jbcp 
p. 187)^ The ChrbhaU hoard was found in a hole full oF burnt earth, aa 
is recorded in a Neville MS* in Audley End Museum, In the fiame MS. 
it is stated that black earth waA associated with the Fumeaux Pelham 
hoard. The Aihesden hoard was found in a hole surrounded with stones, 
and the implements were associated with ashca* Black earth was noticed 
near the hole in which the Rushden hoard was deposited. The Chippenham 
and Barrow finds sugg^t that the craftsman hid hb products near his 
forge, for safety. The stones might prevent earth from soiling the hilts* 
while the soot and calcined earth ia to be accounted for by the probability 
that In the neighbourhood of his foundry *^ soil entirety free from such 
might be difficult to find. 

Bronze Chapes or scabbard ends* Several have been found in 
our district and four varieties are recorded* The most interesting is 
the winged chape from MildenhaJl figured by Evans (fig. 375), of an 
early Hallstatt type. Sheath-Uke examples in the Wilburton hoard 
{Plate 14) are of a type rare on the Contineiit; while a bulbous 
form in the Reach Fen hoard (Evans, fig. 371) is contemporary with 
the leaf-shaped sword (H, Peake»type E) in France* 

Shields. Three circular shields of bronze are among the chief 
treasures of the Cambridge Museum. A pair was found in Coveney 
Fen in 1846 and may have been deposited as a votive offering; one 
of these shows serpentine decoration of unusual character (Evans, 
fig. 430)1 the other concentric rings. Both are finely illustrated and 
described by Goodwin (1848). The third shield (injured by the plough- 
share when discovered) was found with a spearhead with " protected 
Joops” in Langwood Fen, Chatteris, an association which suggests 
the Middle Bronze Period. Its decoration, as the Plate (Till) show's^ 
13 of the type most frequently met with In Britain—concentric rings 
alternating with circles of embossed knobs* 

The association with a spear is of importance. No other shield has 
been found in this country^ with a dateahk object, and it suggests that (he 
type was contemporary with the rapier rather than the sword. Such a 
dale, however, iavolvea one in great difiiculties; and the problem is too 
wide to be dealt with here* The spearhead is a late variety^ of its type, 
and it may possibly be a survival. See Ridgeway (1901^ pp, 456 If.), and 
a review of the subject by R. A. Smith (1919 £■)* 

Spear- and Lance-heads. Such, without bops, of various 
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typeSt frequently found in the district. Some are very small, and 
were evidently used as javelin head$^ The lightness and thiimcsa of 
the metal indicates great skill in casting; the central hoUow extends 
down the blade and is not confined to the socket, as in many 
of the spears and lances of the preceding period. Plate X shows a 
representative series from the Wilburton hoard; the handsome spear¬ 
head with lunate openings in the blade is specially noteworthy; 
another example, from Burwell Fen, is figured by Evans (fig. 420). 

Spear ferula—some cylindrical ;h others with bossy terminals— 
are included in the Wilburton hoard (Pbce 12, 13); many of these 
still contain fragments of the wooden shafts. 

Other Bronze objects* Socketed hammers, kmvesp chisels and 
gouges are characteristic of the Period. Among the less common 
objects which are of importance in establishing a connection wdth 
France early in the 1 millennium B.c* are a tanged notched razor 
(Feltvvell Fen hoard), bronze buttons (Reach Fen hoard)^ bugle- 
shaped objects (Reach Fen and Melboum hoards and MaUon, 
Orwell)i tweezers (Fcltwell Fen hoard and Grimes Graves, Weeting). 

Crawford (1921) holds tfiat these and other exotic objects were intro¬ 
duced by invaders who airiv-ed about 800-700 B+C. This is probable; but 
the invasion as far as Eaaicm England is concerned must be dated 
earlier^ The Hallatatt bronze sword, as figured by Ddchelette (1913 j p- 7 ^^)* 
to which Crawford refers (p. 27) do« not occur in our local hoards, 
wherein the earlier (Bronze Age) type is common. 

Hoards. The wealth in hoarded bronze of our district in the 
last phase of the Age has already been commented on* It is impossible 
here to do mote than refer to one or two of the mo^t interesting 
deposits* A fiill list will be found in the Appendix, p. 324* 

The Reach Fen hoard contained a variety of objects (mosdy 
broken): socketed axesi chisels, kmves, swords and spears; 

a punch and hammer; buttons, rings, etc.i and rough metal* This 
hoard admirably exemplifies the range of minor metal objects and 
tools in use at the close of the Bronze *'^ge* Evans figures a number* 
figs. 371 (chape), 493-4 (looped tubes), 499 (buttons)^ 241, 250, 25 
(knives), 256 (razor). The hoard was well described by H* Prigg (1S80), 
A similar but smaller group of objects was found at Melboum. 

The Wilburton hoard, which has already been referred to, con¬ 
sisted of 163 objects, found in the fen in i88z in a space 6 feet by 
3 feet. The swords tvere all of one pattern, the 115 s^ais, though of 
varied types, were all without loops. Pbte X indicates the more 
important objects here shown to be contemporary, and includes the 
only axes in the hoard; for a full account see J* Evans (1S84)* 
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Ornaments and objects of e^^eryday use have been somewhat neg¬ 
lected in this &ur\'ey; but it must suffice to remark that local examples 
of fishhooks I bodkins^ pins and studs ^ bangles» rings (annular and 
penannular)t and cauldrons (represented by ring handles), gouges and 
chiseb are in the Cambridge Museum or British Museum collections. 
The majority of these date from the Second Phase of the Age^ and 
a few examples are figured on Plate IX (Nos. tj, 14, 16 and 18), 

A few isolated finds of imported fibulae of Hallstatt types, dating 
probably from \TIII century B.c. onwards, occur in our district. Their 
relation to the Bronze culture is obscure; they never occur in hoards' 
and consideration of them and of pottery of Hallstatt character found 
locally is b®t deferred to the follo^mg chapter (see p. 72). 

TOPOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF FINDS AND HOARDS 

The topographical distribution of finds and hoards is shown on 
the map (II)^ the details of which are filled in on the same principles 
as those adopted for the Neolithic Age. 

All finds, the exact provenance of which is unknown^ am placed on 
the site of the village or loivTi whose name they bear* Fen finds are sited 
broadcast over the particular fen from which they come as in the Neolithic 
map* Each symbol represents one to three, or a multiple of three* finds. 

Finds (weapons and implements) are seen to be mainly disposed 
along the eastern edge of the fens and in the valleys of the Lark and 
of the Cam. A fair nurnber is recorded from the southern fen area 
generally, the majority of these, as might be expected, being on the 
east and south of the Isle of Ely adjacent to the mainland settlements. 
The Whittlesea Mere finds in the north-west are to be considered in 
relation to the abundant evidences of settlement on the fenland borders 
near Peterborough which cannot be dealt with in this book. 

In the vailey of the Great Ouse finds are rare, in that of the Cam 
south of Cambridge they are numerous; the contrast is dearly due 
to the fact that the Ouse Valley is bordered by cold claylands, the 
Cam Valleys by open chalk dowTilands. 

The rarity of finds in the woodlands as a whole is striking; but 
several important hoards belonging to the Late Bronze Period show 
foreat association. The parishes of Rush den (Cumberlow Green) and 
Fumcaux Pelham [H], ChrishaJh Clavering and Arkesden [Ej. 
betwwn the Essex Cam and the headwaters of the River Ivel* a 
tribut^^ of the Great Ouse, have each yielded a considerable mass 
of various implements and weapons, and scrap metal. This forest 
association is doubtless due in part to the need of the craftsmen for 
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charcml^ The founder^$ hoard at Barrow [SJ and the hoard at Pidley 
[Hunts J may possibly be similarly accounted for* 

The important (merchant's?) hoard of flanged axes associated 
with gold ornaments at PostUngford [SJ, and the occurrence of a gold 
tore at Boy ton [S] (see Sketch-map A) suggest that the Stour Valley 
may, in the II millennium, have been a trade-route to the coasts 

It 19 remarkable that G runty FeUi S*VV* of Ely, haa yielded four hoards 
OF groups of associated objects, but no isolated finds; and that all are of 
the Early or Middle Bronze Age. It is possible that in this seclnded marsh, 
en%'ironcd by forest, votive offerings w ere deposited; and that the custoin 
died out when the leaf-sword folk occupied our dlfitrict. The Chatteris 
and Covency shields, also probably votiw, were found in the fens not far 
away» 

The remaining hoards are widely scattered throughout the dis¬ 
trict; as the map show's, the distribution accords with that of the 
finds, for hoards occur where finds are most numerous—along the 
eastern edge of the fens and up the Cam Valley. Occasional finds of 
rough metal (ingots and jets), implying the neighbourhood of a primi¬ 
tive foundry, as at Morden and Lakenheath, provide confirmatory 
evidence of this segregation which was indeed to be expected, if, as 
has been suggested^ the smith w^as in the Late Bronze Age attached to 
the landed man^s household. 

That a number of copper bars (p. 36 and Plate XVIII) of a con¬ 
venient siste for barter and tnmsport has been found on the Hne of 
the Icknield Way at TherfieM [H] is indicative of the probable line 
of route by which fifsi the finished article, and afterwards the raw 
material, reached our district. 

The distribution of finds and hoards is complementary to that of 
barrows and interments, and to some extent explains the distribution 
of the latter. The tribes, clans, and families dwelt» doubtless, where 
their weapons are chiefly found, on the edgje of the fens, by well¬ 
heads, by rivers; their dead were buried either near hy\ as at Cam¬ 
bridge, or on the dowmland adjaceni. Finds in the neighbourhood 
of Abington on the Bourn River, and of Kentford on the Kennett. 
are scanty or lacking and should be looked for, in view of the aggrega¬ 
tions of barrow's adjacent to these villages. 

The distribution of early bronze or copper axes (flat axes and those 
With slight flanges, hammered, not cast) is of interest. These occur 
in the Lark Valley near Mildenluil] (iw'oj, and at Iddingham (two), 

I Yorkfhite provides an inKCAtiiig paralld: Mr A. L+ ArniBirtJng tclb rmt chat 
ui [he Eaiiy Iron Age ore uken to ihe woodLuixi^ for unclcing. 
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and on the shore-line of the fens at Fordh^ {eight)^ Esning, Bunvcll 
(two), Bottisham (two), Reach and Qoy. Elsewhere they ate found 
in the Cam Valley "near Cambridge" (two), at Whittlesford and 
Duxford^ and m the fens near Yaxley [Hunts.] and Uttleport (sec 
Crawford, 1912 j07-9,Brit, Mus. and Camb* Mus. collections). 

It is thus seen that these early implements are most numerous where 
finds of the Bronze Age as a whole most frequently occur ; and that 
the value of the conclusions deriwd from the preceding topographical 
analysis is not seriously impaired by the fact that the products of 
1500 years have been dealt with as contemporary phenomena* 

Comparison of the map of the Neobthic Age with that of the 
Bronze Age discloses parallels remarkably dose and divergencies 
equally striking. In each case the population of the district was^ 
it h deat;, mainly confined to the borders of the eastern fens and 
the Cam Valley; the wealth of finds on the heaths and w^arten^ of 
the north-east^ so marked a feature of the former period, is nott how¬ 
ever^ repeated in the Utter; and having regard to the greater scarcity 
of Bronxe Age weapons, the map probably indicates a denser popu¬ 
lation in the Cam Valley in the latter period than in the former^ 
Finds in the fens and on the fen islands, too^ are much more frequent 
in the Bronze Age and indicate, on the one hand, an extension from 
the eastern mainland, and, on the other, that movement to and fro 
across the "inland sea*" which our examination of the potter}^ of the 
Fenland Basin led us to expect. A rapier found in a dug-out canoe 
below^ peat in the fen near Chatteris (J. Evans, 1881, p. 250) dates the 
latter, and indicates the methocU of transit avaiUble. Inland water¬ 
ways were, it is evident, on important factor in the diffusion of the 
Bronze culture. 


For accounts of two other canoes, probably prehUtoric, found in the 
fens set Marshall (1879) and Noble (1910). TTiat recorded by the latEer 
was found embedded in the gault underlying the peat in Warboya Fen 
[Hunts.]. It was of oak, monoxylous, 37 feel long, 3 feet 9 inches wide at 
the aiem and 3 feet at the bow. The bottom was flat and 3 inches thick, 
the sidea curved, if inches thick and 15 inches high. Transverse ledges 
were workf?d in the solid to give extra strength. * 

We may surmise that the greater ease with which monoxylous 
Canoes could be made with metal tools, and the development of agri* 
culiuret were two of the causes which prcHduced the changes we have 
been considering. The latter, surely, accounts for the proportional 


In Ciimbndp iBelf vm\mtnt appwa m have twm chiEfly on the artvel 
temm at Newnham and Barnwell, judging fmm finds the ciact prtjv^nance of 
which IS kne™. There was also 1 SEidcmeni at Chesterton. 
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in the niimbei' of finds and iretnains in the Cam Valley* 
Bronze sickJes found locally (Stretham^ and Downham [N]) are 
evidence that corn was grown in the Middle Bronze Period. 

In several cases a detailed statement as to the exact position of 
objects found in the peaty fenUnd is available. The Chatteris spear 
and shield (p, 6o)t for example, were " lying on the day under the 
peat” j the two Coveney shields and the Wlburton hoard (pp* 60,6i) 
were in a similar position. The FeltweU necklace (p. 55) 
clay soil about 5 feet below* the surface.” A rapier found at Pond^s 
Bridge, Whittlesea (Peterborough Museum), was **sticking in the 
clay," the upper part being in peat; the fact that the metal is corroded 
for some 6 inches from the point confirms the record. The canoea 
described on the pnevioua page were similarly situated, as we have seen* 

On the other hand, the Grunty Fen hoard (Middle Period) and 
the Reach Fen hoard (Late Peri^) seem to have been buried in 
peat. 

The theory of subsidence in late Neolithic times adequately 
explains the facts. As a result of this subsidence much of the eastern 
fenland was in the Bronze Age and later dmes a shallow mere or 
meres, the extent of w^hidi was steadily being diminished by the 
growth of peath It is also to he remembered that the courses of the 
fen rivers must frequently have changed; and the canoes mentioned 
above probably lay on the muddy banks of ancient water channels. 

ETHNOLOGY 

We know from sources external to our district something of the 
brachycephalic people who placed beakers in th* graves tvith thdr 
dcad^ The race which here at a later date cremated its dead^ placing 
the remains in urns or in a cloth fastened with a bronze pin^ and who 
raised over the ashes barrows on the dowTiSt may have been an intru¬ 
sive dominant stratum of population overlying submerged races- 
There is little to support the riew' that this may have been the first 
wave of Celtic-speaking peoples— Goidels; more probably they repre¬ 
sent mixed beaker-folk and Neolithic stocks eitlier loc^ or derived 
from another part of the country^ The four existing Bronze Age 
skulls from the Cambridge Region—which are dateable late in the 
Transition Period or early in the foUowing Period—are, as the table 

^ Pilrtml absoiptiDii af ihc bnJtcr-fO'lk bjr tht nboriginiCS in tJie diitrict would 
■dcq\j£Lt«Iy icx»unt for the eliminiiion of the beaker i btit the exiitc^ce flf eiAmplefi 
of the faad-^‘es«l ehtfActenBitiE: of the north in a ^ew grave* may point fo a l&calized 
saovement into the fens from Vorkihire- 
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brachyoephaJic^ the others doHchooephaiic; indicating the 
presence of the two racial types mentioned above. 


Fordham* 


MildenhaU 


Upper liare 
Park" 


Upper Hare 
Park 


List No^ Xllj p. 322 


With a handled 
mug 


Late Transition Period 


List Ko. p, 327 

With a food-ves- Late Transilion Period 

3cl in a bar- | 

row i 


List No. 36^ p. 327 

In a barrow- Laic 7 *ranailioii Period 


List No. 44, p. 32S 

In a barrow Late Transition Periods 
with four red 
deer antlers 


Skull dolicho¬ 
cephalic (in-^ 
dex 72'3) 

Skull "emiii- 
cntly brachy- 
cephalic ” 

Skull dolicho¬ 
cephalic (in¬ 
dex 70'2) 


Skull dolicho¬ 
cephalic 


There are types of pottery found in valley burials in East Anglia 
quite disdnet from the beaker, food-vessel, or the cineraty urn with 
overhanging rim, and which are, from analogies with other districts, 
known to be of late date—probably early in the I millennium a.c.’ 
These are thought to be associated with an invasion (of Celtic- 
speaking peoples, ? Goideis), with the arrival of the leaf-shaped 
sword and the socketed axe, and with the development of a bronze¬ 
founding industry' in the Cambridge Region. This is rendered the 
more probable by the discovery in a midden trencli near Cambridge 
of ^cry with raised ribs-a type associated with the square-camp 
builders of Dorset, who were certainly of continental origin. 

That the appearance of the cinerary um with an overhanging rim 
ts connected W'ith any overseas invasion is rendered improbable by the 
fact^^t it is a type of pottciy not, so far as is known, represented on 
the Continent; its e volution in this country has already been discussed 
Abercromby (1913, n, pp. , 10 ff.) indeed, being of opinion that the 
evolutionary sequence of sepulchral pottery of the Age in this country 
is unbroken,is led to aihrm that no invaston^ofher than one localized 
(in his opinion) south of the Thames—subsequent to that of the 
beaker-folk took place Ull iron was introduced in the [ millennium a.a 


M«$urefneTkt» by Dr Dudtwtanii, mh* raiifk* thai in th^ . 

WDli* the Fofdhum tpedmen reproduces the dalichocephillic type whkh^tWo“ 
(i9*i> clww aa representative of the Ijoftn Bartow Race. wnith i anoos 
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But the evidence already analysed renders this view, based on a 
study of ceramic, improbable; and it is in conflict with the Irish 
evidence* 

We must conclude that the ethnology of the Bronse Age in the 
Cambridge Region^ as elsewhere in Britain^ is very obscure h Our 
Ignorance is largely due to the exclusive use of cremation in burials 
of the latter part of the Age. 

A recent pronouncement fmni the philological side on the date of the 
first invasion of Celtic-speaking peoples does not, it should be noted^ 
support the view taken in the text. M. J. Loth^ writing in the Revue 
Cekique (igai) concludes that “Ics premiers ctabLssements dea Celtes en 
Gautep comme leur premiere invasion d[ms Tile dc Bretagne^ remon- 
teraicnt,, .au commencement du deuxi^me millenaire avant notre ere*" 
(p* 288). 

SUMMARY 

Many aspects of the Age have been summarized in the course of 
the analysis; this final estimate lUay therefore be brief. 

The phase of transition from stone to metal in ttie Cambridge 
Region is held to have lasted some 300-400 )'ear3, commencing with 
the invasion of the beaker-folk about 2000 b.c.; the full Bronze Age, 
commencing about tyoo, closed some 1200 years later with the 
introduction of iron into the district about 500-400 B.c. 

Montclius' typological classihcadon of the remains of the Age 
has been in the main adopted, but his system of chronological sub¬ 
divisions has been rejected^ because it fails to elucidate important 
cultural changes. 

The Bronze Age, then, has been divided into two Phaser; the 
first a period of development, apparently unbrokeni closing about 
1000 the Second marked by the sudden appearance of a new' 
culture* The first Phase includes the Transition Period when metal 
objects were very rare; the Early Bronze Period when flat and flanged 
axes and daggers were in use; and the Middle Bronze Period, the 
typical weapons then being the rapier, the palstave and the looped 
spearhead* Approximate dates have been assigned to each of these 
periods. The second Phase, which may conveniently be termed the 
Late Bronze Period, is characterized by the socketed axe* the leaf¬ 
shaped sword, and by founders’ hoards. 

In the Transition Period and the greater part of the Early Bronze 
Period~the first half of the I f millennium b.c* —'the Cambridge Region 
was poor in bronze and tlie cultural relations were mainly widi the 
north ’\0rk5hire. A new orientation then becomes manifest; from 
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1500 to 1000 B.C. our district was comparatively wealthy in gold 
ornaments and has yielded numerous weapons of the finest crafts¬ 
manship; East Anglia generally was tn the full stream of Western 
European culture. It is possible that a lucrative trade with the Con¬ 
tinent in the gold of the Wicklow Mountains and in Baltic amber 
was centred here. 

The connection with the west evidently ceased when the first 
Phase of the Age closed, practically no gold objects assignable to the 
second Phase having been found in the locality, The establishment 
of the culture of the Late Bronae Period by invasion from overseas 
may have altered the course of trade. 

The local ethnography during the Bronze Age is obscure. We 
can be certain that the beaker-folk were invading brachyoephals of 
mixed Nordic-Alpine stock, but of little else. It seems probable that 
the dwellers in the Cambridge Region during the Early and Middle 
Bronze Age were a fusion of the aboriginal in habitants and the beaker- 
folk. The leaf-sword invaders may have been Nordic Celtic-speaking 
tribes. It is probable that these invaders, as well as the beaker-folk, 
crossed over to Eastern Britain from the Low Countries, 

The distribution of the finds and remains of the Bronze Age in 
the Cambridge Region shows that settlement was mainly confined to 
the eastern borders of the fens and the valleys of the Cam and Lark; 
while the number of finds within the fens themselves points to thj 
increasing use of inland watenray-s. Numerous round barrowTS— 
dating, it is probable, mainly in the II miliennium^e disposed 
along the open hill country bordering the settlements, Povertv in 
associated objects and variety of funeral customs are outstanding 
features of these burials. The beaker-folk were buried for the most 
part nut in barrows on the hills, but by fen and riverside, and even 
in the fens; and the distribution of beakers suggests that the invaders 
arrived by way of the W’ash and the fen rivers. 

As compai^ vrith the Neolithic Age, the diminution of finds on 
the East Anglian heathiands, and the evidences of settlement in the 
Upper Cam \ alley, point to the growing importance of agriculture 
in the Bronze A^. The discoveries gf sickles in the fens confirm 
this deduction. Ihere is no evidence of any attempts to clear the 
forests, though the distribution of bronze-foundem’ hoards shows 
that many of the craftsmen dwelt in or on the edge of the woodland 
As a reffint wmer {Maynard, 19—, p. i) has well put it: “swampy 
valleys, forested hill-tops, and open grassy slopes scattered with thorn 
scrub, remained much as in Neolithic times, with probably more 
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settled viliagftSp^ wider cLearjags under corn^ md a spreading system, 
of trackway3+ It is difficult to point to any particulaj' trackvvay^ save 
the Icknield Wayp w^hich is certain to have been in use in the Bronze 
Age; the subject is dJseuesed in Chapter IV. 

The scarcity of recorded sites of Bronze Age settlement is remark* 
able. It is possible though improbable that some of the ring-works 
in the district may be of the Period^ or their sites occupation areas; 
discussion of this point is deferred to a later chapter* 

The use of the loom in the Bronze Age in our distiietis evidencsed 
by the impression of cloth on a fragment of pottery from Walden, 
and by the discovery of woven material in cremation uma in barrows^ 


CHAPTER III 


THE EARLY IRON AGE 
" iron — Coid Iron — Tmtst be master of men aU,” kiplikg. 

INTRODUCTION 


iTUCY of the secntid Phase of the Bnonee Age has su^ested that 


vJ the Hallstatt culture of the Continent influenced but did not 
replace the Bronze culture in the Cambridge Region; and examining 
the subject from a new angle In the present chapter we shall endeavour 
to determine whether there is any evidence for the use of Iron in our 
district prior to the second Phase of the Early Iron Age, which is 
marked by the appearance of the La Time culture. It has already 
been noted that the "Iran” civilization did not effectively replace 
that of Bronze on the north-western seaboard of France until late in 
the Hallstatt period. The burial of Court Saint Etienne near Brussels, 
moreover, may be quoted in this connection as showing that Belgium 
was in a transitional phase in the VII-Vl centuries b.c. An iron 
dagger of "anthropoid ’’type, an iron lance, horsebit and cutlass, evi¬ 
dently the equipment of a man of rank, were associated with a bronze 
socketed axe (Dechelette. tgij, p. 796). 

The La Tine civilization, developed by the Celtic-speaking peoples 
in contact with Italian civilization, has been divided by continental 
archaeologists into three aub-periods, and the chronology is pretty 
well agreed upon. For example, the dating for Fiance, which coneems 
US iTioat closely, is: 


Monte] itis, 1901 


Beehclette, 191^ 
5M3-300B.C* 
JO&'IOO B.C. 
loc^l B,c, 


La T«ic 1 400-250 &,c. 

li B 250-150 B.a 

i» III 150-1 


It must be remembered that culture movements being now over 
land and not seahe^mp a nha<]« mn.*. k- ■ .1 ■ 
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ajid a fourth sub-pciriod« LaTJne IV, has been added to cover 
the period 1-100 a.d. 

D^helette'ss system will be adhered to in this book whenever it 
is necessary to link up local finds with comparable discoveries on the 
Continent; but our finds of the earlier periods are insufficient to 
permit such detailed classification as is possible in France. 

Several Greek writers use Pretan- for Britain, and this seems to go 
back to Pytheas (about 330 b.c.); if^ as seems probable^ P3rtheas 
heard this name when actually in Britain it implies (as is well recog¬ 
nized) the presence of P-Celts or Brythons, Archaeological evidence 
points to a date not later than the middle of IV for the Bry thonic 
invasion 0/ Yorkshire; and it is probable that these invaders intro¬ 
duced iron into North Britain. In South Britain kindred tribes may 
have arrived carHor^ or the Brythons may have been preceded by 
other iron-using immigrants in the HaJIstatt period; a growing mass of 
material from sites such as Hengi$tbury* All Cannings Cross, and 
Eastbourne suggests that tribes in the Hallstatt phase of culture began 
to arrive in Vp or even in VI b.c. 

The series of uninscribed British coins originated in the southern 
parts of the country^ probably not earlier than the II century B.C.; 
and mention of these brings us to the ne?£t invasion, in dealing with 
which we are assisted by histarical record. Caesar's reference to the 
Belgae—who probably spoke the same language as the Btythons+ if 
the evidence of place and personal names can be trusted—suggests 
that they arrived in the same century. 

From this time onwards bunaJs* isolated finds, and evidences of 
settlement are met with not infrequently in S.E. Britain. 1 ^ T^ne 
art developed on remarkable and original finest and during the early 
part of 1 A.D,, when the art of Gaul ^vas dominated by that of 
Rome, native work of astonishing excellence w^as produced in this 
country. 

The Early Iron Age, properly so called, closes in S.E. Britain 
with the arrival of Claudius in A.D. 43; but the art associated with the 
La Tine civilization persisted for a considerable time side by side 
With provincial Roman art, which eventually—apart from certain 
survivals the history of which is obscure—replaced it. 

We may now consider the evidence for and die characteristics of 
the Early Iron Age in the Cambridge Region* From classical sources 
wc gather that the names and situations of the states which concern us 
are; (1) The Iceni (Cenimagm (?) of Caesar), occupying Norfolk and 
Suffolk; (2) the Trjnovantcs, whose chief stronghold was Camulo- 
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dunum, occupying Essex and it may be portions of Hertfordshire; 
to the west of these, (3) the Catuvelkuni, whose wide territories may 
have included Cambridgeshire and one of whose strongholds was 
Verulanuum. Though the names of these political groups arc known 
their ethnical affinities (were they tielgae or Brythons?) and boundaries 
am uncertain, and it may be hoped that the analysis of finds in our 
district, especially of coins and of interments, may give us some 
assistance on these points, 

Oman (1913, p. iS) thinks that the Iceni were Biythons, the Trino- 
vantes and Catuvcllauni Belgae, But the parent tribe of the C^tuveilauni 
dwelt on the Marne; they were a small and probably a subject tribe, and 
« IS not at all certain that they were Belgians, Their distance from the 
sea suggests that the British representatives came over at an early .lat^ 
^hc period of the Drythonic and not the Belgtc invasions. That the 
Trmovantes were Beigae is probable; but it is not dear that Caesar's 
reference to the maritime states ( 5 ,C, v, can be held to Indudc 

thcm+ 


Very- little evidence bearing on the development of the Iron culture 
prior to I B.C. or thereabouts is available from the eastern counties 
but it is on general grounds unlikely that the settlement of the Parisii 
in Yorkshire in IV a.c, should be an isolated phenomenon. Two fibulae 
of Hallstatt I I character and one of charaaeristic La Tene I ty pe, 
occurring as isolated finds in our district, and one interment probably 
of La Tene II date have alr^dy been published, and I have gathered 
sufnetent addidond material from intennenta and from finds of 
^ttery and bronaes to warrant the view that the Iren Age commenced 
here as early aa, or possibly earlier than, in Yorkshire. It is not vet 
^,ble, however to distinguish successive phases prior to La T^ne 
IIL The Age will therefore be dealt wath in ttvo phases, Early and 
Late ; the one compnsing La Tine I and 11 (probably with some 
admixture of the preceding Hallstatt culture); the other the remaining 
^rtods. La Ttue HI and IV, extending from some time in I b.c. till 
onT o' ^ provincial-Roman in the second half 


THE FIRST PHASE; CEJOURIES V (OR IV> TO I bjc. 
Fibulae of Eahly Typ^ 

Hallstatt Fibulae. Two fibuUe of Hslislan type, haw, already 
^o noted a, o^untnj .he dismot; i, will he ^ 

co«,drr all auch p^yidiog „ ,h,,y jo problem, of ereat^ffi 
colly and inurest. The WlmvinB i, a oorapletr |i,r „hL S • i 
to which they are assigned; ^ ^ 
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Icklingham [S] Two: leech-shaped^ Italjaji type 

Latenhcath [S] One: braad bow viith knobs and long 
footp Italian t>'pe 

Chesterford [E] One: swollen bow vnth three knobs 
on either side 

Trumpington One: La Certasa type 


Hallstatt 11 
Ilallstatt 11 (late) 

Hallstatt 11 (late)? 

Hallstatt 11 (late) 


One of the Icklmgham fibulae is in the Bury Museum^ the existence 

of the other was made known to me by Mr R. A, Smith, to whom it 
had been submitted for an opinion: it was verj' large and possibly 
later than the Buty' example which has a short pin-catch. 

The I^kenhcath example is in the British Museum, and is figured 
in B,M.G. (19^5, p. 99); the dating of the Chesterford specimen 
depends on a rather poor drawing by Neville (1847, plate 7, fig. 2), 
but I do not think that a later date than that given is possible. The 
Certosa brooch from Trumpington is figured on Plate XVUl, 2. 

We have, then, five examples of pie-La Tine fibulae, four cer¬ 
tainly of Italian type and evidently imported. Accepting Dechelette's 
chronology for France where similar types occur, we must date them 
from 700 to 500 E.c. 

The evidence for the importation of Hallstatt fibulae into the 
fenland districts is, however, much stronger than this list of finds 
would suggest. Ridgeway and Smith, in a valuable paper published 
m 1906, collected all the examples then known of brooches of Hallstatt 
type presumed toi have been found in this country; in particular, atj 
irnpomnt series m the Cambridge Museum, from Ixworth and its 
neigh^urlHKKl (north-east of Duty St Edmunds), was discussed and 
figured. The chief objects which concern us arc six leech-, bow- and 
boat«shaped fibulae of both early and late Hallstatt date, a portion of 
bronze bowl-nm embossed with a design paralleled at Hallstatt itself 
and a fmgmentar>' spiral wire fibula of a type rare in Western Eurooe* 
In addition to these objects of Central and Southern European tvne* 
rae , w-shfri fibula of Scandinavian type (anch a^ S 

fon^iQ the later Brnnae Age deposit, of N. Geniiatiy) was included 

The association of none of these objects was known; they formed 

paitof a latge and vaned collection of antiquities acquired bv a watch 

possible that they might have 
introduced into this country in XIX a,ij. Subsequent discoveries 
of ^milax bronzes elsewhetc in England have however Justified 
authors in their opinion that they were comemporarv importadl^ 
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Tiw identification by the authoi of a fine early La Ccrtoga fibula vrith 
eemicircular bow amonf; "Roman objects found on one site" at Ixworth 
provides additional confirmation. Thie is illustrated below. 

This scries does not exhaust the list of similar local finds. 

In Bury Museum is a second leech-shaped brooch the provenance 
of which is unknown, but doubtless it also came from the Lark or 
Little Ouse Valiej's; and in Peterborough Museum the writer noticed 
m the Artis Collection, obtained during excavations in and about the 
Roman site near Castor [Northants.j, two fibulae of types not, so far 
as I know, elsewhere met with in Britain, but also of late Hallstatt 
dare. 

The drawings (Fig. i) wil! give a better indication of the character 
of these latter brooches than 
detailed description. The homed 
springless type is of a handsome 
design and is certainly Italian. 

It does not stand alone; for a 
horned brooch of more common 
form, from the same neighbour¬ 
hood, was figured by Artis (1828, 

PL XXXI, fig, 8, See also lUdgc- 
way and Smith, 1906, p. i la). 

The second brooch is un¬ 
usual, the bow being formed 
of a succession of coil springs, 
a feature met with in La 'Fine 
as well as in Hallstatt fibulae; 
but the flat hammered plate is 
an early feature and a date prior 
to La Tine 1 must be claimed 
for the fibula. 

Early La T^ne Fibulae. 

Three fibulae of La Tine I 
t^s^ have been found in the 
district, and one of La Tine II. One of the former, from Barrington 
(Plate XVIII, 3), is a characteristic example similar to many found 
w-idely distributed in South Germany, and of a type attributed to 
\ B.c. (Belts, 1911, map); the others, from Barrington and Milden- 

birnise repneacfltllion In the reund of U1 aniiriB; fono from Undle^ 
with reverted heod^ resembies in this latter respwet a La 
nDuk; but it his m-q «tuda end muac hive been fastened on tu e metal plate. 

] p ] and li arc from drewIngA by Dr L. Cubben. 




Mm6. Qr) ^ 

(M) 
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hall [S], are degenerate forms. The La Tene II fibula was associated 
with an inhumation mterment (p. 8t), 

The significance of these objects in connection with the problem 
of the introduction of the Iron culture may be deferred until the 
whole range of finds dateable prior to Tene III have been surveyed* 

Pins. Two early types have been found in the district. 

1. .4 wire pin with the head bent in the form of a figure of eight* 
The type is met wnth in the late Hailstatt period in South Germany 
(Lindei^chmit, 1911, Taf. 69,1291). Our examplet from Lahenheath 
(Cambridge Museum), has no spiral or other terminal above the 
figure of eight, and may be a late copy. 

2. A ring-headed pin with shaft bent to hold it in place, .4 
rimilar form, more ornate than our examples (From Bury St Edmunds, 
British Museum, and from Haslingficld, Cambridge Museum), was 
found in an interment of early La Tine date in Yorkshire. .4 specimen 
sirmlar to ours from Crowland in the Lincolnshire fens is also in the 
Britiah Mu9*um_ 

A disc-headed pin from HasHngfield, in the British Museum, is 
probably to be included in the early group* 


Interments 

The evidence relating to the majority of the interments assignable 
to the first phase of the Early Iron Age in the district is as unsatis¬ 
factory as in the case of those of the Bronze Age, and the material 

available being more limited, the difficulties of interpretation are 
greater^ 

^ Dichelette (1913, p. 630) points out that the Hailstatt period in 
France was a harrow-building epoch and that the custom persisted 
m certain areas in the earlier phases of La Tine (1914. p. ,oiaV 

and m this country the early La T^ne burials in Yorkshire are iii 

barrowa. 

It s«ms justifiable, therefore, to include in our first phase all inier- 
men» m tumufi m this district which appear to belong to the Early 

eridence that thl 

Three isolated tumuli, and one group, are here considered 

t, 1/* VTa "" contained 

h^ollow-bladcd iron spearheads, fragments of which are in the Burv 

Museum; these, which presumably accompanied inhumation iL?^ 
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mcnts, ane of primitive—Bronze Age—types, and may be dated in 
the very beginning of the Iron Age in this country, 

This tumulus is marked on the 6-iricii O.S. Suffolk, xnn N.E. From 
a neighbouring Bronze Age barrow at Risby Heath (No. 30) a rude plain 
^■ase of polished dark brown ware with well-defined foot (in the British 
MuKum) was obtained by Greenwell in 1S69, That it was a food-vessel, 
originally associated with an inhumed body, is probable, but no trace of 
Such association was found. Mr R. A, Smith regards it as of La Tene 
I date, and drew my attention to its resemblance to contemporary Danish 
pots. 

2. A large low elevation (? a tumulus) near Brandon [S], excavated 
in 1895, was found to contain numerous human skeletons of all ages 
and both sexes, as well as the skeletons of horses (p, 114 and Myers, 
1896), The Early Iron Age scorns a likely period^ though there wm 
no associated objects* other than pieces of iron* 

Sixty-five inhumed skelemns of La Tene date were found in the tumulus 
of LantiJly, C 6 te-d* 0 r(Dechekttei^ 1^14, p. 1044)* In the HaJlstatt period^ 
moreover^ the tumulus was frequently a eemeteiy {op, cit. 1913, p. 

3. In a barrow at Royston [H] six male skeletons (in 7-foot 
graves) each having an iron spear wuh wooden shaft 6^ feet long 
were found in 1S54; and three smaller graves within the barrow 
contained skeletons apparently of children. '‘Blades of knives and 
daggers* and one or two coins” were also founds Here^ again^ the 
Early Iron Age seems probabkp but is by no means certain* 

Record in Bunn's MS.p Cambridge Mueeum. Roman coina are fre- 
qnenily found as superhdal deposits in pjnthistonc barrows in ihJs district* 
In this case the type of coin ia unknown. Anglo-Saxon date is of course 
possible, 

4. Greater certainty of pre-Roman date attaches to the group of 
tumuli destroyed in 1819 {Gent. Mag. 1819), of w^hieh the more 
prominent bore the name of Chronicle Hills; these were situated to 
the north of the Street Way and on the east side of a stream which 
diodes the parishes of Whittlesford and Triplow. Being on low^- 
lying ground, none is likely to be of rhe Bronze Age (see Sketch- 
map D, p. 144), 

They w^re three in numberp in Hne north and south. The middle 
one w^aa 8 feet high and 27 yards in diameter; in it w'ere four skeletons 
lying upon their backs about z feet from the bottom/'" In the earth 
composing the barrow " broken pieces of terracotta with red and with 
black glazing which . seemed to be Roman, but this is uncertain" 
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were found. There is a very inadequate account in the Getttleman'i 
Magasine of the two other barrows; but Babington (1SS3, p. 6j), 
w*ho possibly had access to more detailed information (he gives an 
incorrect reference), says they also contained skeletons. 

That tlie barrows were not Roman was the opinion of the originaJ 
investigator—“rather Celtic than Roman” are his words; he points 
out that the tumuli ranged along an ancient wall of flints and pebbles, 
but that In clearing away the ruins not a single Roman coin was found. 
The pottery may have been the highly burnished black ware of which 
one example is known from the district (see Plate XVI, 5) and the 
polished red painted ware such as that from the Marne (La Ttne I), 
of which one fragment was found in the War Ditches (p. 136). 

It is, however, the two barrows about 100 yards to the north of 
the Chronicle Hills, levelled at the same time, which provide the 
most striking and incontestable examples of Early Iron Agie in¬ 
humation burial in the Cambridge district. 

In each of these, human skeletons were found m “soroi” (smalt 
vaults?) which consisted of “flints and pebbles* put together with 
fine gravel.” These "soroi" were surrounded each by a circular wall 

feet thick and about 3 feet high, and 22 feet in diameter; the mounds 
of earth which covered the whole rose in each case about 2 feet above 
the top of the '*soro3.” 

In the first "soros,” 3 feet square and 8 feet deep, “brought to 
a point with pebbles," were found two skeletons, the uppermost of 
which appeared to be the larger; under the skull was the "blade of 
a poignard or knife *’ (metal not recorded), and the head of this skeleton 
rested on the body of the other. The “sores” had an oak bottom 
stained with oxide of copper owing to the decomposition of an 
ancient bronze vessel." Large iron nails were also found "here." 

In the other "soros," 4 feet square and 8 feet deep, was a human 
skeleton, and below it another "in a sitting posture with an erect 
spear the point of which was of iron." Nails were found here but 
no wood as in the other soros. 

There are continental analogies to many features of these remark¬ 
able interments. 

Dwhelctte (1914, p, 1033) mentions coffins of oak planks fastened 
with iron nails as occurring in burials in the Marne district and else- 
where in France in the La Tine I period, while similar coffins had 
gabled roofs in a cemetery at Vevey, Switzerland; it U probable that 
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the iron nails found in each “soros” in the Cambridgeshire burials 
were from a decayed shell of woodp 

Double and triple burials occur in the same period also in the 
Mame district. At Ch^ons, for example {ibid, p, 1036)^ two i^^arriors 
lay side by side+ the right leg of one crossed over the left leg of the 
other; the inequality of their rant was evidenced by dilferenoes in 
the objects deposited with each. 

No information is given as to the sex of the skeletons in the first 
soro$; but the uppermost skeleton» larger than the lower/" was 
probably a male, and it is not impossible that customs such as those 
met w-ith in the Mame burials and described by Dechelette (*9141 
p. 1036) were carried on in this countr}\ 

The custom of encircling the central and primaiy burial with a 
ring of stones or low wall has been met with in this district in the 
Bronae Age (see p. 31); it oommoidy occurs in burials of the Hallstatt 
period in France^. 

The bronze vessel would have fixed the date of the interments, 
but it w-as not preser\^ed; bowla and buckets (rtrte d cordemt) are of 
course commonly met with in continental burials of Hallstatt date; 
the illustration in Dechelette (19131 p- 642) of the objects found in 
the tumulus of Monceau-Laurent* Cotc-d'Or, may be referred to. 
Of this barrow, too, Dechelette remarks that it contained much broken 
potterj^ widely disseminated, as was apparently the case with the 
middle barrow of the three “Chronicle Hills.” 

The soros or vault, roofed by inclining the w^alls inward, reminds 
one of the Etruscan tombs of V century date at Orvieto and other 
sites. 

5. AU the barrow burials hitherto discussed in this chapter have 
been by inhumation, and the association of this rite with the incoming 
Iron culture iSp on the continental evidence, to be anticipated. But 
there it evidence w'hich precludes us from drawing a clear-cut dis¬ 
tinction in burial rites betw^een the bronze and iron u$eia, Mr A. L. 
Armstrong informs me that he has found fragments of Iron Age 
pottery associated with a primary cremation interment in a barrow^ 
in Weeting Park [N], Moreover^ there are three barrows on Triplow^ 
Heath (Nos, 68-^0 in my supplementarj' list), situated not far from 
the Chronicle Hills, w^hich present features of importance tn this 
connection. 

From one of these barrows (probably No. 70) was obtained a 

* For rrview of die evident, see D^cbeleln, 1913, p. 635* Cooiparo silso the 
tumuli, p. SSi. 
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typical Iron Age pot apparently associated with a cremated burial; 
another (No. 68) yielded a bone pin “made from the base of the rib 
of some small animal” and a piece of black pottery—both of which 
suggest Early Iron Age date. These were apparently associated with 
the primary deposit—a skeleton bearing marks of fire (as did also 
the soil) and “the jawbone of a horse.” In another barrow (No. 69) 
was a cremation interment associated with the unburnt bones of a 
horse. 

It is the presence of horses which suggests that these barrows may 
be entirely of the Early Iron Age, and hence examples of the transition 
from cremation to inhumation, the corpse of the dead warrior buried 
in No. 68 having, we may suppose, been passed through the fire as 
a ceremonial act. 

Barrow No. 19 on my list (p. 326), in Chrishall parish on the border of 
Triplow Heath, contained a secondary^ interment probably of the Early 
Iron Age, but possibly Anglo-Saxon. With a cremated burial were asso¬ 
ciated the burnt bones of at least one horse, a small iron knife and frag¬ 
ments of bronsEC fibulae which also had been, burnt, 

Ridpway (1905, p, 92) holds that the hoi^ w^as probably intro¬ 
duced into Britain at the end of the Bronze or the beginning of the 
Iron Age; and in our barrow records I find very slight evidence of its 
presence, save in definitely secondary deposits and in these Triplow 
tumuli. Though some species of horse was utilized in this countly 
as a food animal prior to the Iron Age, the known militaiy' and 
social importance of these animals among the Celtic-speaking peoples 
suggests that their ceremonial interment in this country' may date 
from the Brythonic conquest. We can only record the facts, and 
await the production of further evidence, 

No burials associated ivith brooches of Hallstatt types are known 
from the Cambridge Region; but it is a remarkable fact that the fibula 
of Italian type (late Hallstatt) figured by Artis and referred to on 

P- 75 was discovered in clearing away a tumulus; moreover, at 
Pirton, near Hitchin [H], Dryden (1845, p. 21) records the discovery 
of an inhumation cemetery associated with pottery (of unknown 
types): some of the bodies were “sitting with urns hettveen their 
knees”—n position similar to that of the skeleton in the “soros.” The 
only associated object which is described is a brooch sf inches long 
of one piece of brass wire in which the spring is formed by four 
convolutions of the wire near the centre of it.” Can this be anything 
but a serpentiform fibula of Italian type, or an allied form such ^ 
that figured by Hoemes (1905, Fig. XVI, 20)? 
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In estimating the value of these records it must be remembered that 
so fur as 1 am aware no fibula of HalLatatt type hm been fonnd in England 
under test conditioas aasoeiated with an interment- and that many of them 
eoine from Roman sites.*' 

The burial of a warrior wdth his spear and tw^o dogs in a grave 
at Soham may be of the earlier period (La Tine I or I I) when the 
slaughter of dep>endents was a coimnon custom (D&helerte, 
p. 1036). The spearhead (British Museum) has a sharp me^an 
rib and the junction of socket and blade is well defined; it is a 
characteristic La Tene form. 

The next burial to be considered belongs to the close of our first 
phase {La Tine II), Judging from the design of one of the associated 
fibulae, and is the only one of the early series which was carefully 
examined by a competent archaeologists The interment in question 
was discovered fay von Hugel at Newmham, Cambridge, in 1903* 
and the finds (see Plate XV, 5) are presented in the Cambridge 
Museum. The elaborate fibula (Plate XVIII, 2 x) is closely related 
to a Marne type, and to several found in the chariot burials at Arras 
in Yorkshire, of early La Tine date (Greenwell, 19061 pp. 267-8 and 
296; A. J. Evans, 1915). Plaques of shell arc attached by central 
rivets to the faronsie framework, and the portions of the brooch not 
thus ornamented are covered with incised decoration. Plaques of 
shell are seen also on the reverted terminals of a pair of pcnannular 
brooches. The bangle, finely patinated. Is covered with scroll decora¬ 
tion in relief of develo]>ed La Tene character. The circular bronze 
object with projecting boss, found under the vertebral column of 
the skeleton, was almost certainly a harness mounting; the signs of 
wear at the attachment of the chains are visible in the plate- 
Dr Duckworth kindly examined the skull from this grave for me; 
he found it to be that of a tniddle-aged individual "almost certainly 
dolichocephalic,” The skeleton was in a contracted position, as were 
the Arras burials. 

A remarkable burial at Mildenhall is probably representative of 
the same culture phase. Bunburj' (1S34) records that "in 1S12 some 
labourers while levelling skirt lands (by cutting dotvn hillocks of sand 
and throwing them into the moorpits) discovered a human skeleton 
of large dimensions, stretched at its full length between the skeletons 
of two horses, arranged in parallel order; On one side of the w arrior 
lay a long iron sw'ord, on the other his celt; he had a torques of 
gold. Unfortunately none of the finds is preserv^ed; the "torques" 
IS knowm to have been melted down shortly after its discovery. The 
celt^' may have been of bronze (see p. 70). 

V A 
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Weapons 

The only isobted finds of weapons definitely assignable to the early 
phase of the Iron Age are spearheads in the Canribridge Museum, 
from Grantchester and Orw^ell ?» and the beautiful dagger of modified 
anthropoid type, from Hertford Warren near Bury St Edmunds, in 
the Walden Museum, dated by A. J. Evans (1915^ p^ 570) in 11 e.c. 

POTTJeRV 

In sorting the collection of sberds from various local sites stored 
in the Cambridge Museum I found a few pot and beaker fragments, 
late Hallstatt in form and decora.don ^ from Laken heath in the north¬ 
east and from Hau^ton Mill near Cambridge; finds which were 
confirmed by the disoover>' amongst the pottery obtained from the 
recent coprolile diggings at Grantchester of several sherds of similar 
character. 

Though fragmentary, this potterj', all of tvluch is handmade, is 
of the highest importance, suggesting as it does the occupation of the 
Cambridge district by invading elements at the close of the Halbtatl 
or the beginning of the La Ttne period. Scale sections of the most ^ 
characteristic fonti$ will be found on Plate XL 

From few sites in this country has similar pottery been obtained. 
An important and fully illustrated scries is the **A group” from 
Hengistbury [Hants.], a site which was explored by Bushe-Fox in 
1911-12; the plates and figures in his lieport {1915) will be taken as 
the standard of reference. 

The Lakenheath pot (A 1) is a large one, 1 i-S inches in diameter 
and about iq 6 inches in height; it is well made, of light-coloured 
(sandy) clay, and the decoration is carefully wrought. It is to be noted 
that another Lakenheath fragment of the Early Iron Age (Plate XVI, 
3) is of similar paste, and both arc dearly of local manufacture. 

The Hauxton Mill bowl (A 5), about 8 4 inches in diameter at 
the rim, has, on the other hand, a black clay body, as have the majority 
of Early Iron Age handmade wares found in this district. The colour 
is partly due to the method of manufacture adopted, for a piece of 
a similar pot from All Cannings Cross, Wilts,L is indistinguishable 
from jtp and Such coarse wares are not likely to be imported. 

These tw o fragments are undoubtedly products of the same cul¬ 
ture as those of Class A, Plate xvi, figa, 10-15, at Hengistbury; while 

1 la CunbridKP Musmh, Tipc-strica p«wntcd by Mn M. E. Cunnk^gtsm 
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the two Grantchcster beakere (A 2, A 3—and possibly also A 4) are. 
there can be little docbt, of the same type as hgures i to 9 on Plate 
xvt, also of Class A, It is uncertain whether the omphalos base was 
present in our pots, for no bases were preserved. A3 presented 
decoration resembling Hengistbury Class E (see Plate xi. Nos. 5 
and 6), the earliest examples of which arc considered by Bushe-Fox 
to be contemporary w^th his Class A pottery. All these Grantchcster 
fragments are of bbekbh body, wcJJ baked^ reddish-brawn on excerior 
surface^ which h fairly uniform in colourp $mooth but not burnished. 

rhe indented rim which characteristic of certain of the Hengist- 
but>' Cb&s A wares is represented by a fragment from Trumpington 
(A 7, Plate XIwhich has the black clay body mentioned above. 

A well-burnished fragment from Hauxton (A 6), with an tm- 
press^^d decoration like the hobnails of a bcxit, showed the margins 
of the depressions nibbed down as though the surface of the pot had 
^en ground smooth; this detail is noted on certain wheelmade pots 
from the Lark Valley (see p. 93) and must be a late feature. La 
Tone 11 would appear to be a possible date. 

In addition to waras of this well-defined group, a fragment of 
burnished red potter>\ of the tj^pe well represented In the national 
Collection from La T^ne 1 burials in the Afame district, of very rare 
occurrence in England, is present in a collection of sherds from the 
vVar Ditches, Cherryhinton (see p. 136)^ 

Bushe-Fox remarks (p. 33) that parallels to every type of his 
Cla^ A potter>' may be found in the cemeteries of the Hallslatt 
period in SAV. France and the Pj renees; but it is to be noted that 
the majority of the characteristic forms to which he draws attention 
have not ym been found iti our district, and one would suspect that 
Cambridgeshire had closer connections with Northern France, Bel¬ 
gium and die Lower and Middle Rhine, than with anv district further 
south. 

Bushe-Fox (p. 33) dates his Cljess A group in the late Hallstatt 
period, V n.c, or earlier; Cunnington {igzt) has found similar 
potter^^ associated with La Tene I fibulae and the culture cannot 
therefore safely be dated earlier than 500-400 E.C. 

Much coarse pottery , some of it probably earlier than the wheel- 
made ^ TiinQ wares, has been found in our district; but until 

a stratified sequence is obtained by excavation it cannot be accurately 
ated^ and will therefore be considered in the next section. 
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GenehaL CONSIOEHATIONS 

Having examined the material available for the study of the first 
phase of the EarJy Iron Age in the Cambridge Region, we may con¬ 
sider its bearing on the problem of the date and mode of introduction 
of iron into the southern fen lands. 

The evidence for a date prior to the La Tene I period—an accept¬ 
able date for which in this country is the IV-IIl centuries b.c_ 

con^sts in the presence of imported bronzes and pottery of Hallstatt 
typw, and posably in the character of certain interments. 

Leech-shaped, " Certosa," and spectacle fibulae and an early bronze 
bowl have, as ive have seen, been found in N.W. Suffolk, homed 
fibulae near Peterborough, and one "Certosa" brooch in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cambridge. These objects range in date from about 
800-400 B.c,, and it is natural to suppose that they were obtained 
from tradetB by tlie Bronze Age folk, though the channel by which 
they arrived Is obscure. 

Leech-shaped Italian fibulae are found on the Middle Rhine and on 
the coast of Normandy. [ have not yet obtained information of their 
occurrence in Belgium or the mouth of the Rhine. Ridgeway (1800, p. 04) 
regards it as improbable that any traders from the Mediterranean to Britan 
as early as 300 b.C. used a more northerly route than that tait the Loire 
and Corbilo; and he does not think it likely that the most northerly route 
across Gaul of which Strabo speaks—that from the Rhine through the 
country of the Morini—was ever a direct medium between the M^ter- 
rancan and Britain. The Dover-Calais crossing, though used by invaders 
was probably not then a trade-route; but it is not unLkely that in the 
Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age a tians-Channel route from the 
Cotentin to the Dorset harbours was open. In any case the weight of 
evidence is in favour of the derivation of these fibulae from S. Britam and 
nat direct from overseas. 

We have already seen that the Introduction of the leaf-shaped 
sword may have coi ndded with an invasi on (of “ Q .-Kelts.' ‘ or Gddela ?) 
and the connection between the Continent and Britain thus established 
may have resulted in these articles of luxury filtering through from 
tlie mainland, the majority coming ultimately from Northern Italy, 
But they could never have been numerous; and the survival of so 
many uninjured examples suggests that some at least were deposited 
m graves with inhumed bodies; that Is to say. that their introduction 
comadcs with a complete change of sepulchral custom and therefore 
probably with an invasion, in the case of one of the latest examples 
a homed bro^h found near Castor [Northanta.J, there is evidenc^ 
that It came from a barrow (Artis, 182S, PJ. XXXI, 8)- and what 
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may have h^n a contemporaiy $erpenriform brooch was associated 
at Pirton with an inhumation burial. 

Finds of pottery of late Hallstatt type at several sites near Cam- 
bndge, and In abundance near Peterborough*, suggest that the first 
waves of immigrants may have drifted in uot later than V B.C., and 
such may have been possessed of late Hallstatt brooches. That they 
had not long been acquainted with iron might be deduced from the 
occurrence of spearheads—apparently slavish copies of bronze forms 
--m a tumulus at Barrow. CunnJngton's excavations (p. 83) however 
show- that Hallstatt pottery- found in this country may not in any 
be earlier than the La Tine I period on the Continent. Metal 
objects travel more quickly than domestic pottery, and invadem 
possessing, in the main essentials, Hallstatt culture might well have 
early La Ttne fibulae. 

We must therefore conclude that our evidence is insufficient to 
permit us to frame an hypothesis, much less to arrive at a decision, 
as to a pre-La T^ne iron culture in Eastern England, and on the 
w'hole we must regard the problem presented by the local occurrence 
of fibulae of Hallstatt types as at present insoluble. 

Hallstatt pottery has been found at several sites in Southern 
England; apart from the fenland finds under discussion I do not 
know that such has been found north of the Thames Valley. 

TJere ia a plain bowl with the omphalos base in Colchester Museum: 
out miB 13 DDt necessarily earlier than La Tine 11 , for the decorated bowl 
reterred to on p, (/ooifiote) ahovra the satnc feature. 

It is of course not impossible that wares of Hallstatt type exist 
unrecognized in provincial museums, and it is at present of little use 

s^culating on the causes of the apparently limited distribution in 
this country. 

The Peterborough site, difficult of access by land except from the 
north, IS on a gravel spur on the banks of the Nene, the first landing- 
place reached by men sailing up this river; and it seems likely that the 
i^ron culture reached the fens from overseas rather than overland 
trom the Thames \^Iley. This is on other grounds not improbable; 
or Yorkshire was evidently colonized direct from the Continent. 

1 he occurrence at Risby of a rude urn of a type met with in 
iJCnmark and of a leaf-shaped brooch (which apparently had a 
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swivel pin) at Tj( worth, suggests that the invaders had Northern 
connections. 

Whether the culture represented by our early pottery be called 
Hallstatt or no, it certainly proves that new elements were present 
in the Cambridge Region in La Tine I times. La Tine I fibulae;, a 
fragment of Gaulish pottery from the Marne; inhumation interments 
in barrows such as those at the Chronicle Hills, or in flat graves as 
at Newmham and (?) Mildenhall confirm the presence of invaders 
prior to I B.C., and they reveal a connection with Northern 
France. The New'nham burial, moreover, being contracted, and 
associated with horse trappings and a fibula resembling several found 
at Arras [Yorks.], is important as indicating that the La Tfrne culture 
of the East Riding, associated with the Parisii, was present in our 
region. 

As is now generally accepted, conquest and a new culture may be 
held to result only from successive and continuous movements of a 
people or peoples, reinforcing the spearhead of invasion and replacing 
losses by battle and racial absoqition; and the jetsam of continental 
Iron cultures which chance has prescn.'ed to us may point to this— 
that elements draw'n from the whole seaboard from Holland to France 
may have contributed to the eatablishment of the Brythonic Celts in 
England in general, and our countryside in particular; and that the 
prooeaa occupied a con^derable period of time. 

We cannot say whether the communities which in Eastern Eng¬ 
land coalesced when the conquest was complete are those with which 
history has made ua familiar, but it seems highly probable that the 
Iceni and Catuvellauni are Brythonic rather than Belgic; the point 
may be better discussed when dealing with the later phase of the 
Age. 

Mention should be made in this summary of two copper coins 
of the early Ptolemaic dynasty (both said to be of Ptolemy Soter 
333-385 B.c.) found in the district; one in a Barnwell gravel pit {penes 
Mr T. D. A. Cockerell) and one at Barrington (penes Rev. J. \V. E, 
Conybeare), both Early Iron Age sites. That they were contemporary 
importations cannot be affirmed; but the southward expansion of the 
Celtic peoples in IV b.c. and the development of Mass!Nan trade with 
the north and west from about 300 b.c. onwards render it not 
iroprohable. 

No attempt can be made, on the basis of the scanty finds wc have 
discussed, to estimate the topographical range and distribution of 
settlements in our district in the first phase of the Iron Age. As in 
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the first metal age, and as in the pagan Atiglo-Saxcin period a thousand 
years later, the valley of the Larfc and the neighbourhood of Cambridge 
yield the earliest remains; the portal of entry—the Wash—being, aa 
we fnay conclude, the same in each case. Of the actual sites know 
very little^ most of the materiaJ being chance finds and not the pro¬ 
duct of excavations competently supervised; discussion of these may 
thus conveniently be postponed till the end of the chapter, when all 
the Iron Age sites will be dealt mth. 

THE SECOND PtL 4 SE: LA TfiNE Ul AMD IV. 

I CENTDRY B.C.—I CENTCRYa.u, 

The material available for the study of this phase will be dealt 
with in the following order: Firstly, coins; then pottery; shale vases; 
and interments. The evidence which finds and remains of these classes 
afford, as to the limits of Icenian territory and of the cremation culture 
associated with pottery of Aylesford t}^pe, will next be examined; and, 
finally^ the weapons, bronzes, enamels, etc., of the period will briefly 
be considered. 

Coins 

Numerous coins of gold, diver, tin or copper, including a few 
hoards have been found in the Cambridge Region, the majority in 
the Ivel (upper Great Ouse) and Cam Vallej's or adjacent to the 
rivers Lark and Little Ouse; their distribution corresponds, as might 
be expected, w'ith that of the Early Iron Age finds as a w^hole. 

The distribution of the several types met with, both of the inscribed 
and um'nscribed series, is of importance, as it supplements the very 
inadequate historical evidence as to the names of British princes and 
their spheres of influence, and the boundaries of tribal areas. 

The subject has been thoroughly worked out by L Evans (1S64 
and 1S90; see also igoia, p. 235, and 190^ h). The briefest possible 
s^tement, and the inclusion in the survey of a fe^v coins discovered 
since he wrote or not included by him, is all that is necessary to enable 
us to apply the information to our particular problems. 

Certain of the uninscribed coins with which we are concerned 
(found in the south of our Region) can safely be dated from 11 century 
BX. to 30 B.C. or thereabouts, while the inscrihed series dates from 
about 30 B,€. to the Claudian conquest, 43 a.d* Ic^nJan wninscribed 
coins* however, are later, and contemporaiy' with the inscribed series. 

Inscribed coins of the leeni not infrequently bear the legend 
ceu Or Ere. Those inscribed Ver and similar abbreviations were 
minted at Verulamium (certainly St Albans), the capital, we may hold, 
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of the Catuveilauni, whence also came the majority of the coins of 
Tasdovamis (30 a,d.). Coins of Cunobelinusi son of Tascio- 

vanust king of S.E. Britain about 5 B.c. to 40 A.D., who minted at 
Camulodunum (Colchester), are also frequently met with. Coins of 
Addedomaros, regarded by Evans as probably a prince of the Iceni 
contemporary with Tasciovanus, and of Antedrigus, a mysterious 
person who in I A.D. seems to have held power Erst among the Iceni 
and afterwards in the VVeat, are also met with. These are the chief 
facts and names which concern us^. It follows that the relative dis^ 
tribution of Icenlan coins, and of those mimed by Tasciovamis at Veru- 
lamium or by Cunobelinus, will give 119 some indication as to which 
sphere of influence, the north-eastern or the southern, the Cambridge 
Region ia to be assigned to, at alL events during the period 30 B.C.-43 
A,D. It is true that coins are portable property and isolated examples 
prove nothing, but the aggregate of finds is a reliable indication of 
the political orientation of a given district*. 

In the north-east of our region no less than three hoards have 
been found — or, if one at March (Akerman, 1839, p. 89) be included, 
four — ^38 of silver, uninscribed, at Stonea in the fens (Evans, 1890, 
p. 586), 90 uninscribed of gold at Freckenham [S} (Montagu, 1S86), 
and 109 of silver at Santon Downham [S] (Evans, 1869), All the 
Stonea and Freckenham coins were Icenian. The March hoard—40 
to so in number—also were all Icenian. So were those from Santon 
Downham, save tw'o Roman, of Claudius, probabU* minted in 41 a.d. 
In the btter hoard were many coins inscribed Keen or Ece, as well 
as 14 of Antedrigus. isobted finds of Icenian coins are recorded 
from Several other sites in this neighbourhood. 

South of the Devil’s Dyke Icenian coins are rare. Two of 
.Addedomarus have been found in the Stour Valley, and one in the 
Cam Valley at Barrington. Barrington, Chesterford [E], and Bygrave 
[H] on the w'atershed between the Ivel Valley and the main valley 
of the Cam, have each yielded one uninscribed coin of Icenian type. 

On the other hand, these are the areas wherein uninscribed coins 
of Evans’ “central district*,’’ dating from before 30 B.c., inscribed 
coins of Tasciovanus, coins bearing the Verubm mint mark, and 
coins of Cunobelinus, are commonly met with—not less than 


‘ The pivblniu pmented by the rtfuia imcribcd Tajido-REan Hid 
ihe lei^d AuR Or RuU [a few lif both types occur in the diatrict] are omitted 
conaidemtian. and the reader u referred to Evaiw. ' onntted from 

• Thi. clearly indicate by and I am Merely «pandin„ Km inaly»i, 

■ Scfl Evtrii p. at J>. I'crrniii 
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forty sites being recorded. Of the large number of coins found at 
Braughing fHj and in the Ivtl Valley (the sites nearest to Verulamium) 
it may be specially noted that none is Iceman. 

Only one hoard is recorded from the country to the south of the 
Devil*s Dyke and of thiSi unfortunately, little is kno^Tip It was found 
in 178S in Millfield, Place Farmi Haverhill [S]* and consisted of 
about fifty coins; the known representative is of gold, unJnscribcd, 
of *"centrar* *yp^i and from Walford^s account (1803 p, 72) it is 
probable that all were of similar type though of different values. 

Topographical analysis of (n) uninscribed coins of" central "typcsn 
(i) coins of Tasciovanus and the Verulam mint, and (r) coins of 
CunobelinuSp showed me that each group h widely and evenly dis¬ 
tributed within the area covered by the whole \ they may* therefore, 
here be tumped together as representative of the civilization centred 
at Verulamium or Camulodunum. 

Our materialj then, may be analysed as follows: Of ten parishes^ 
in the district north-east of the Devil*s Dyke w'hcrein coins have 
been found: 

In 7 the finds are solely Icenian, 

In 3 the finds are Tcenian and of "ceutraF* types® mingled^ 

In 1 the finda are of "central*' types. 

Of 44 parishes in the remaining portion of the area covered by 
the investigation: 

In 2 the finds ate solely Icenlan. 

In 3 the finda are Icenian and central types mingled. 

Itt 39 the finda are of the central t^pes only. 

The differentiation is more striking if the numbers of cx>ins found 
are conaidered* 

Of 253 coins from the north-east of our region: 

249 (including 3 hoards) are Icenian. 

4 are of centf^l types. 

Of 19Z coins from the remaining portion of the district: 

6 are Icenian. 

1S6 are of central types^^ 

I March a» being outside mu area. 

p*n(fa!Inscribed and uuinBcribed coins fmiti the Eastern Midlands, 
probably all Canivellaimj^, tad coinft mintCKl in Essex (Cainuloduiiuiii). This 
term i3 open to criticmm, but t ihon descriptive word is necessary to avoid repeated 
pajaphrB», 

* IncludLn^ the Ha^-erhil! hoard. Almos-t ttl i« from the Verulamium or 
niints, or are of types beliei'ied to be hence derived. One coin of 
e Ke^i tSussex) comes from Barringtan and two Gaulish coins from Braughing^ 
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It seenoa certain: 

(t) That the loenian boundary was somewhere in the ndghbour- 
hood of the Devil's Dyke. 

(2) That the southern fens were in Icenian territory^, 

{3) That there were obstacles to intercourse greater than those 
of polidcal division — such as might be provided by the military 
barrier formed by the I>evi]'s Dyke*. 

The boundary thus delimited is shown on Sketch-map B (p. 73). 


Pottery 


The great majority of perfect vessels found in the district, and 
therefore practically the only earthenware of the period exhibited In 
museums, are dneraries, usually wheehnade, of the Aylesford (Belgic) 
class. These range in date probably from early in I B,c. to the Claudian 
conquest; some of the later forma indeed may be post-Claudian, and 
a disdnedve feature of many such, convex roll mouldings on the neck 
and upper part of the shoulder, are commonly met with here on 
early Romano-Bridsh wares (p. 92). 

As a class they form a characteristic and recogni:table group, rely¬ 
ing for their effect mainly on excellent proportions. Their decoration, 
apart from cordons and girth-groo%'es, is unimportant; when present 
it is confined to zigzags, latdce patterns and combed striations. In 
colour, black to brownish-red is commoi], a wide range of tones 
occurring on a given pot; grey and light red urns are also met with. 

Five main local types may be distinguished: pedestailed urns; 
barrel- or butt-shaped cordoned urns; txtzaa; globular urns with 
neck cordons: and wide-mouthed bow'Is and beakers. The plates 
in A. J. Evans (1S90) and R. A. Smith’s (1912) memoirs on the 
Aylesford and Wehvyti finds respectively indicate the range of form 
and decoration met with, and these will be referred to when neces¬ 
sary, Characteristic examples found near Cambridge are, moreover, 
figured in my plates. 

Pedestailed Ums. These graceful vases, high shouldered, with 
everted rims, are represented in the Cambridge Museum by examples 
from Chesterton (Plate XH, 3) and Whittlesford. Urus of the same 
ty[» from Chesterford [E], Walsworth (Hitchin) and Lctchworth 
[Hj, dJid Arlescy [B] are also known. 

In most of these the foot Is flat or slightly dished, the ware blackish- 


*** ** pmtaWy Iceniiu. Sae J, gvint 

■ The fTvidefvce for pre-Rnmufi date of the Devil's Dvkr fif - 

ehsTscr^f. See HuBh« (,9,3. p, ,3s). p. 
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grey or red, not polished, but slightly smoothed. The Ijetchworth 
example i$ one of the finest and earliest met with in the district; it 
was found with a bronze strap'bnk (?) of late La T&ne character, the 
deposit apparently having been associated with a cremation inter¬ 
ment (R. A. Smith, 1914, figured). 

The Cambridge district, moreover, yields forms apparently late 
(second half of I A.n.?), but clearly of La T^e ancestry; an example 
from the Castle Yard, Cambridge, with rough incised zig;xags on the 
neck, and another from a Roman pit at Chesterford (both in the 
Cambridge Museum) may be cited. 

Barrel- or Butt-shaped Urns. These are common; many 
examples found in the district are known to have been used as 
cineraries, and probably the majority were. The type ranges from 
I B.C. (probably) to the Roman occupation; examples dating round 
about the Christian era from Hitchin and its neighbourhood are in 
the British Museum, others, possibly a little later, from Chesterford, 
are at Audley End Museum, whilst a series from the neighbourhood 
of Cambridge (Hauxton, Milton, Chesterton, Madingley Road) are 
in the Cambridge Museum. The Milton specimens are of good 
quality; the ware is thin and well baked, brick-red tn colour; the rims 
are obltqtic, making an obtuse angle with the barrel, a feature fre¬ 
quently met with in early Romano-British or Romano-Belgic wares 
found locally. 

A characteristic barrel um is figured on Plate XIIl, is; it was 
associated at Hauxton with a handsome vase (Plate XIII, 0 which 
shows diagonal combings between girth-grooves, and with a fibula of 
Gaulish type' dating probably in the first half of I a.d. (sec p, 106). 
Trumplngton and Barnwell have yielded specimens similar to 
Hauxton i, and 1 have recently found another on a living-floor at 
Foxton which was deflnitely pre-Roman, Late examples of botli the 
Hauxton forms occurred at Silchester (May, 1916, Plate LXX), and 
a con tern porarv example of Hauxton i at -Aylcsford (A. J. Evans, 
1890. Plate IX, i). 

Tazzas, These beautiful vessels, though not apparently repre¬ 
sented at Aylcsford, occurred at Welwyn, and are characteristic of 
the La Tene cremation culture. The ware in our local specimens is 
black to brow'nish-red on the surface, which shows a slight polish. 

A fine early (probably 1 B.c.) example with hollow pedestal 
foot, from Haslingfield, is in the Cambridge Museum (Plate XII, t). 
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and two in the Audley End Museum ane also of La Tine III date; 
these latter accompanied a burnt interment. 

Tazza-like bowls are common; examples from Chesterton and 
Barrington are in the Cambridge Museum; the former contained 
burnt bones. A debased form from Ash well [H], in the British 
Museum, was found with Roman remains and coins of I and II a.d.; 
the type, therefore, survived the Roman conquest. 

A {^ RomiuiD-Belgic) form found Locally is concave-sided, without 
cordons, has a bowl-shaped under-body and is of burnished bbck ware. 
An example from Chesterford, in the Audley End Museum, came from a 
Roman ashpit; others from the same site are in the Cambridge Museum 
(Plate XVI, 14). 

Bowls, Globtjlar Urns, and Beakers. Examples of these 
forms in the Cambridge Museum from Barton (f Haslingfield, eee 
p. 258), Trinity Hall (Cambridge), Foxton, Ashwell [H] and Barring¬ 
ton — the two latter with holes pierced in their flat bases, a common 
La Tine feature—may be specially mentioned (see Plate XH, Nos. 
4 and 5). A wide-mouthed pot from Great Chesterford, in the Cam¬ 
bridge Museum, has the characteristic Aylcaford xigzag incised 
decoration on the shoulder; another, from Walsworth [Hitchin], 
had a conical cover with a knob terminal. 

Urns with double cordons above the shoulder occurred at Ayles- 
ford (Evans, No, 6, Plate viii, and 7, Plate ix). A fine example from 
Odsey (Guilden Morden) is illustrated on my Plate XV; it has zigzag 
decoration incised with a smooth point in the characteristic La Tene 
manner, and may be dated round about the Christian era. A mass 
of iron rust adheres to the basal interior. Another example (hand¬ 
made), from Stourbridge Common, Cambridge, also in the Museum, 
show^ faint zigzags similarly incised extending from neck to base 
(Plate XII, 2); fragments of similar vessels from the War Ditches 
Cheriy'hinton, and Grantchester, are also preserved. 

Cognate forms, probably later in date, from Barnwell, Hauxton 
and Sutton, are to be seen in the Cambridge Museum. 

Wide-mouthed bowl-shaped vessels, sometimes with broad 
cordons above the shoulder, are not uncommon in Romano-British 
cemeteries in the district; these may be derived from a La Ttne 
tv'pe represented at Aylesford (A. J. Evans, 1S90, Plate IX, g). 

Cineraries of bard paste w'lth burnished girth-grooies, usually 
with a black wash on the upper part of the body, occur in the district 
Examples from Litlington and Lakenhcath, in the Cambridee 
Museum, and Icklingham (Bury Museum) may be cited. They 
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present some La Tine characteristics, but are almcst certainly post- 
Claudian. 

A ctirious vasCp from Abbey Road, Barnwell, deserves brief men¬ 
tion. It is ovoidp of reddisb paste covered with a black wash; tw'o broad 
convex cordons decorated with tough incisions encircle the body, and 
the w^aist shove's lattice pattern incised with a smooth points A more 
refined and possibly later example of the class, showing metopic 
decorationp and probably related to No+ 3 » of the Aylesfotd 

series, was found near Roj-ston; both are figured on Plate XIIL Nos* 
2 and 3* Typologically the Barnwell utn is undoubtedly a develop¬ 
ment of the um-with-cover of La Tene III date. 

It will have been observed that many of these vas^ are in form 
and material transidonal betw^een La Tine and Roman; or rather 
that the wheelmade pottery usually described as Belgic lasted into 
the second half of I a.d. and profoundly influenced the wares made 
in Britain during the Roman occupation. A similar phenomenon is 
ohsen'able in the Belgic districts of Gaul. 

La Ttnc influence is very marked in the case of Lhe large oUa from 
Caatlt Street figured on Plate XXI 11 , i* Every element of its de^radon 
—faint metopic and Lattice patterns, neck cordons, and row's of incisions— 
occurs on pre-Roman wares« 

The majorit)^, if not all, of these vases were associated with inter¬ 
ments; the significance of their distribution may therefore be con¬ 
sidered when we deal with the contemporary burials. 

In addition to wares of the Aylesford class, there is a wdde range 
of pottery types, usually handmade^ found in the district. These arc 
not readily dateable, for the associations arc for the moat part unknown, 
and the examples fragmentary; but an analysis will suggest a possible 
sequence of types and indicate the importance of careful research 
on stratified Iron Age sites, such as the War Ditches. 

The wheelmade vase, illustrated on Plate XV, from a grave at 
MitchelPa Hill, Icklingham, may first be mentioned. The decoration 
gives the due to its relationships; It may be regarded as a late L^a T^ne 
representative of wares such as those of Cla$$ E> Hengi&tbury' (Bushe- 
Fox, Plate XX.)K and not far removed in time or character from the 
fragmentary bowl, A 6, from Hauxton, dealt with on p. S3* The 
surface technique — dearly visible in the plate—^ts characteristic 
of a large group of Early Iron Age wares, 

* Thi, and Hub««|ueii( refertnees toi Hengistbury firdi mUk to the Rtpoft 
already cited (p. 8*). 
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Copies of this Ickluighain vase in Romano-British ware are kAown; 
in decoration it reaembles certain Anglian urns, and it has been regarded 
as post-Raman. It is relevant here to record, moreover, that it is extremely 
difficult to diffiirentiate between the simple undccorated bowl-shaped 
vessels of the Early Iron and Anglo-Saxon periods respectively. One 
explanation may account for both these facts; the Anglo-Saxon wares of 
the V century a j>. may be held to present modiftcadons of certain of the 
typs in vogue In N. and N.W. Europe in the centuries immediately pre¬ 
ceding the Christian era, the persistence of theae types being due, it may 
be, to the freedom of the northern Teutonic tribes from foreign inHuence. 

That the Icklingham vase is not an isolated instance in the Lark 
Valley is suggested by the presence of an ovoid pot in Bury Museum 
of the same school of decoration; its provenance is iinfoitiinately not 
recorded, but it is certainly local, as Mr Barker, the curator, informs 
me. 

There does not appear to be any pottery with flowing La T^ne 
decoradon in this district, or indeed in the Fenland Basing This is 
curious; for the stj'le flourished at Kunsbury, Dechelctte (1901), 
considers the culture thus represented to have been centred in 
Armorica; the ware is met with at Hengistbury and, of course, at 
Glastonbury. It may have reached Northants. (Hunsbury) by the 
ancient traffic-line afterw'ards followed by the Roman Foss Way (sec 
Sketch-map B, p, 73), 

Domestic Wares. Sectional diagrams of a representative scries 
of the commoner, handmade, probably mainly domestic wares are 
given on Plates XIV and XVL Ci and Cz (Plate XIV) are examples, 
the one probably from pit dweUings within Arbury Banks, Ash well 
[H] (Beldam Collection), the other from Chesterford, of a coarse 
ware with roughly scored surface. These large vessels arc doubtless 
cooking-pats; but there is a small beaker of the same type, from 
Coldham Common, in the British Museum, and a fragment from the 
La Tine site at Shoebury [E] is in the Colchester Museum. C 2 
and C 3 show profiles resembling that of the Grantdiester beaker 
A 4; the history of the flat thickened rim present in these pieces is 
olMcure. The fragment figured as No. ta on Plate XVI, from Mutlow 
Hill, Wilbrahain, gives us an upper limit of date for this feature 
being associated with 1 a.d. Romano-British ivares. 

On the whole, it seems probable that C 1 and C 3 are cooking- 
pots of a date prior to the Christian era. ^ 
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A pox from Frcckcjiham [S]^ probably of similar charajcter (being 
described els coarse black.,□m2Jtiented apparently by the rough 
scratchifigs of a stick bur with a wcIl-defuiEd neck and shoulder^ more 
like No. Plate XVI» from NewTiham Js knoun to date from the begirming 
of the Christian era;, for in it was a hoard of Icenian coins (see p. 88). It 
is figured and described by Montagu (18S9), 

Whatever their date may prove to be, these vessels doubdees pre¬ 
ceded in domesbe usage pots such as D i and D z (Plate which 
show the high shoulder, short neck and everted rim characteristic of 
certain Welwyn and Aylesford urns. They have bases either slightly 
dished (D i) or flat and pinched out (D 2)* the latter a characteristic 
local La Tfenc form^ D i has a profile of exceptional refinement. 
These two pots were reconstructed from a collection of sherds p 
obviously from a single site, in ilic neighbourhood of Royston; 
fragments of no less than five other similar pots were recognizable^ 

Beakers such as No. 1, Plate XVI, from Trumpingtoop with a 
flat base, present in their short necks and well-marked rounded 
shoulders a profile veiy characteristic of the period* Another nearly 
perfect example comes from Lakenheath. In paste (soft bodys black or 
brown in colour), and surface quality (soapj^ or smooth), as w'ell as in 
profile, these vessels are representative of a large group of local 
for which I a.c* seems a likely date. Lord^s Bridge (Barton), 
Hauxton, Grantchester, Caesar*s Camp (Sandy) and the War Ditches 
are sites additional to those already mentioned. 

Types, presumably later, are distinguished by changes in rim- 
form. No, to, Plate XVI (arotl-rim) and No* 11 (an oblique rim) mayt 
from their resemblance to Romano- British forms 1 be pruvidonally 
dated in I a.d^ No. 9, from Hauxton, with tlie same rim-form as 
No. 11 , is an intcrifsting pot* The upper surface of the rim has a cabled 
fluting; this at Hengistburj' w"a$ a characteristic feature of cer^n 
late Hallstatt vessels, and is seen here also on the fragment A 7, from 
Trumpington (Plate XIV*}, Round the neck of the Hauxton pot runs 
a prominent applied cable moulding, and for it a late date in the 
La Ttne period seems probable. 

Another example of the persistence of decorative technique 
throughout the Early Iron xAge may be noted^ The depressions, pro¬ 
duced by the fingemailp decorating the shoulders of the A class of 
pots (as in Plate x. No* t, Hengistbury, of late Hallstatt type), show 
3 projecting nick in the centre. A good example from Grimes G raves ^ 
Westing, of uncertain date, is figured by R* A, Smith (igi^ Uj fig. 83). 

J Mrs Cunninf^Dn hm since shown me sicnikr bw» from the V-IV 
ictucuu^t «4 Ie Cro«, Wilt#. 
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The writer found m the War Ditches a rudely made bowl of light 
red cby (Plate XVI, 6) similarly decorated, which has a La Tine 
pinched-out base; while the Mudow Hill rim fragment (Plate XVI, 
la), associated with Romano-Britigh ift'area, shows the gam e orna¬ 
mental detaiL 

Fragments of two shallow bowls of character unusual in the dis¬ 
trict come from the Early Iron Age site at Tiumpington. One (Plate 
XVI, 5), with incunred rim, is highly poiished; the other (Plate XVI, 
8) has a carinated shoulder; in profile it resembles a Hcngistbuiy 
type (No. 5, Plate xxvt, Hengistbury). 

Round-bottomed shallow bowls with soapy surface, such as 
Plate XVI, 7, from Chesterford, dosely resemble Anglo-Saxon 
“ porringers." 

The large pots with pierced lugs, commonly met with at Hengist- 
bury, Hunsbuiy, Peterborough and other Early Iron Age sites, are 
represented in our district by one fragment from the War Ditches 
(not figured). In this connection examples of spoons or scoops ivith 
loop handles from Chesterford (Cambridge Museum), Sandy (Ransom 
collection) and Coldham Common (Ridgeway collection), dcser^-e 
mention. 

No. 4, Plate XVl, represents a class of wares met with in the north¬ 
east of our district—Reach and Brandon—characterized by a thin 
markedly everted rim; the exemplar is of sandy clay, evidently of 
local manufacture. The Reach beakers in Sir William Ridgeway’s 
collection have rudely incised decoration not met with elsewhere in 
the district. 

Fragments of pots and beakem of rough combed ware (Hauxton 
Mill), of a finer combed ware (War Ditches and Horningsea), of 
burnished vessels with lattice pattern—^probably I A.D.—(Grant- 
chester, W'ar Ditches, and Trinity Hall) may be mentioned. Other 
forms and types occur in the collection in the Cambridge Museum- 
but consideration of these must await the discovery' of less fragmentary 
remains. SuJficient has been said here to indicate the variety of these 
wares, assigned to the Early Iron hitherto unrecognized and 
unrecorded in Cambridgeshire. 

Shale Vases AjSU Bowls 

It wUl be convenient here to mention the hvo magnificent cordoned 
pedestailed vases of Kimmeridge shale from the Old Warden fB! 
cemetery, in the Cambridge and British Museums. One of these is 
figured OQ Plate XV, 3. Kimmeridge shale was frequently used for 
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omamefits such as bangles in the Early Iron and Roman Ages, but 
vessels of this material are rare in England»the tnajority having been 
found in East Anglia. 

Fragments of a fine tazza of shale Viixh pedestal led foot and con¬ 
cave sides, 11-5 inches in diameter at the rim* found at Barnwell, are 
in the Cambridge Museum, while two similar bowls were associated 
with the cremation interments at Chcsterford referred to on p. 9S- 
A fragment of a fourth mzsL is in the Colchester Museum (No. 
2397t II). 

It ia probable that all these beautiful vessels ow'e their preservation 
to their use for sepulchral purposes; they are closely associated 
with the culture represented by potteiy of Aylesford ty^je. The mo 
Chesterford tazzas would appear from associated objects to be of 

Tine III date; and a similar date may be assigned to the Old 
Warden vases* 


Interments 

A. By Ifthimaiion 

Inhumation interments which can with fair certainty be ascribed 
to the Second phase of the Age (La Tine III-IV) are two in number. 

^ One, in a grave at Mitchell’s Hill, Icklingham, w^as associated 
With the wheelmadc vase already mentioned, equal in technique to 
the Aylesford urns but decorated in a fashion derived from an earlier 
style of art (p. qj). The site w^as probably a cemetery dating in 
I A.D^ (PHggj iS8i,p. 15^,), Inhumation burials discovered nearby, 
at West Stow Heath, are, I tliink, of the same date (toe. tii. p^ 155). 

At Lakenheath a skeleton was found, the dateable associated object 
being a fine **S-$haped” fibula, the design of which show's no trace 
of the formalization which the type afterwards suffered under Roman 
influence (G. Clinch, igri, p* 271; R. A. Smith, 1909a). 

If these burials arc correctly dated, it follows that inhumation 

practised in the north-eastern part of the Cambridge Region at 
^ Kentish folk, pr^umably Belgic, were cremating 

their dead and forming family-group depoaits at Aylesford; at a time, 

^ away, Hitchin, Chesterford, 

d Warden, the new' customs a^dated with the new tj^es of wheel- 
itia e potteiy already described, were in use* 

B. By Cre?ftatio/i 

Cremation interment in our district in the Early Iron Age, apart 
e obscure survivals referred to on p. 79 ^ is associated with 

A 

? 
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V6ssc1s of potttry and shale of the Aylesford class, and thus indicates 
bene, as in the south-east of England, an intiusive culture. Both 
isobted burials and flat cemeteries are met with. The more important 
deposits may now be considered. 

In Biatnbleshot Field, Great Cheaterford, on a hill-slope to the 
east of the Roman town, two important interments dateable in I b,c. 
were discovered in 1S56 by NevilJe (1857 A, and Neville MS.), The 
chief objects found are now in the Audley End Museum. The deposits 
consisted of two pairs of silver fibulae of admirable workmanship and 
design, each pair connected by a silver chain] an um containing burnt 
bones- two elegant earthenware vases; the two tazzas of shale already 
mentioned, and the hafts of two iron knives. One ^-ase and a fibula 
are figured in BM.G. (1905, pp. joi and 141). 

At Great Chester ford also other interments possibly from an ad¬ 
jacent site associated with earthenware tazzas with feet are recorded. 
The evidence for cremation burial is that in one of these vases, now 
at Audley End Museum, a fragment of a bronze fibub which had 
been burnt found. 

Of the several barrel-shaped cordoned beakers found by Neville 
in his Chesterford excavations one at least is known to have ^ntained 
burnt human bones; and the whole serie may be assigned to a fiat 
cremation cemetery or wmeteries of Aylesford type dating in La 
Tine III and IV. 


Near by, at Wendens Ambo [Ej, urns of Aylesford type containing 
burnt bones (now in Walden Museum) have been found in a gravel 
pit in a field overlooyng the Essex Cam Valley, close to the railway 
viaduct. This urn-field is the more interesting as it provides an 
example of continuous use of a given site for sepulchral purposes 
through a prolonged period, the Bronze Age urna previously described 
having come from the same spot. These later finds suggest the possi¬ 
bility of iate Broni«! Age date for the earlier urns; if this be not the 
case we must suppose that a cemetery disused for many years was 
re-used by accident by a bter people; that the cemetery was in con¬ 
tinuous use seems more probable. 

The crematioti burials north of Quint's Hill at Old Warden FBI 
were aviated wl^ "two hoops of iron” (evidently the remains of 
a Simla): two earthen urns of large size with long handles"—almost 
certainly amphorae of I^talo-Greek type; and the two fine cordoned 
va^ of kimmerrd^ shale already mentioned, which were inverted 
and contained only " ashes and earth.” 


S«Dryd=.(.845, p.»,). tofcip(.8j., p,,(,) 
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^ to chaiacter of the “eanbei, uros." There ia a La T^e III nunw 
m ^ford Library from another site in the same pariah (p, loS); this wsj 
probably assoaated with an interment (R. A. Smith, 1909 d, p. 333), 

More closely nebted. perhaps, in sepulchral custom to the Ayles- 
ford mtermeiits were the Walsworth (Hitchin [H]) burials; here a 
Ime of group interments was found with urns of pedestal, barrel and 
other forms (Ransom, 1S90, figured). Sine* similar pottery has been 
found in the neighbouring priahes of Shillington (Ransom rallection), 
^tchworth (see p. 91), Arlesey (British Museum) and Stotfold 
(British Museum) it is probable that the new culture had taken firm 
hold in the valley of the Ivel, 

Ums of Aylesford types have from time to dme been found in 
gravel pits at Chesterton; one b hnotan to have contained burnt bones. 
The fine taaza of shale and other vases in the Cambridge Museum 
from the opposite side of the river at Barnwell were, there can be little 
doubt, also associated with burials; and we have here two cemeteries 

of late La T^ne folk who dwelt in the neighbourhood of the present 
town. 

It is unnecessary to describe all the cemeteries of this type, but 
3 burial at Elveden deserves specbl mention, coming as it from 
a district (N.W. Suffolk) othenvUe barren of cremation interments. 
The deposit consisted of a tMro-handJed bronze-plated wooden 
tankard adorned with repouss^ medalHons together with three globular 
earthemvare urns with striated decoration. That the interment was 
of late date is highly probable; the middle of the I century- aj>. may 
be suggested. See fl. Prigg (18S9), A. J. Evans (1890, p. 351, and 
fif- *0)1 B.M.G. (1905, fig. 99), G. E. Fox {1911, p. 304). 

Two of the most remarkable burials of the La Ten* HI period 
found in this country, those at Wchvyn [H], were associated with a 
wde range of objects including La Tine fire-dogs or andirons and 
amphorae of Itab-Greek type (R, A. Smith, igtz). 

Firedo^ and amphorae accampanied cremation interments of 
character similar to those at Welwym, but of Roman (mid 1 century) 
date, found near Stanfordbury Farm, Southill [B] in 1S32 and 1834. 

The finds were imperfectly recorded, and there are many obscurities 
mthea^unt tvritten by Dryden in 1B45; the illustrations, moreorer, are 
IS /“P**!*® inaccurate. But Inskip, the discoverer, did not publish 

toe fiiKto (admits in j,is name appear in 1S45 and 1B51; they appear to 
w denv^ from Diyden's memoir), and full credit is due to Drj'den who, 

. ™ thirteen years after the discovery, collected and published ^ the 
mio^ation that was then available. A recent anaivsis of this find and others 
of antular character by R. A. Smith (1911, pp. g S.) may be consulted; 
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half a dozen British sites where amphorae of Italo-Creek type have been 
found are recorded in his paper. To this list four local mtea may be added 
(see p. iDi). The most important objects fram Stanfordbuiy are in the 
Cambridge Museum- 

The most remarkable objects in the pit first discovered, which 
was floored with Roman tiles, but which otherwise resembled a large 
grave, were what Dryden called an " cxtraordinaiy kitchen range,” 
consisting of a tripod of iron with dependent hooks—^the latter identical 
with several found in Bigbury Camp, Kent (Dawidns, 1902)—the rings 
of a cauldron, a pair of flredogs and four spits. There were also six 
amphorae of Italo-Greck type and a bone flute. Numerous vessels 
of terra sigillata and other ware, a bronze oinocho^, bowl and skillet 
were the chief distinctively Roman objects in this interment. Plate 
XXVI, 1, shows two Roman bronzes; Plate XX three of the sigillata 
vessels. Plate XVil shows the chief iron objects, and one amphora. 
(This btter may be contrasted with a typical specimen of the Roman 
Age on Plate XXIII, 3, which contained a cremation intcrmenl and 
was found at HasUngfield.} The pointed ends to the tripod suggest 
that the whole outfit was designed for use in the open. 

The place where the associated objects were found is described as a 
vault; but it apparently was not roofed, but a mere pit, floored, and filled 
with earth subsequent to the interment. It may perhaps be a developed 
example of the grave pit of Aylesford type such as that figured by A. J. 
Evans (1890, p. 318) which contained the La Tene III pail. 

The vault at Mount Bures [E], the contents of which are figured by 
C. R. Smith (1S52), was probably of simitar character. 

The second pit, somewhat later In date, contained two amphorae, 
tivo iron bars of unknown use^ and the bronze mounts and plating 
of an oaken box showing La T^ne decoration (Plate XVIII), A shale 
armlet, "melon” beads, two silver buckles, two La Tine IV fibulae 
four glass vessels and a fetv sigillata dishes were the chief addidonai 
objects found. 

The civilization revealed by these burials, La Tine overlaid by 
Italian influences, is met with in Artois, where, at St Nicolas^Ifea- 
Arras, there were discovered similar pits containing cremation inter¬ 
ments associated udth bronze ewerz, amphorae, numerous pottery 
vessels and iron frames of Welwyn type (R. A. Smith, 1912, p. 13) ^ 

A firedog of the same type as those at Stanfordbury, but ^vitb 
the ox-head terminals of finer design and, therefore, probably earlier 
in date, was found early in the XIX century at Lord’s Bridge in 

^ But R. A. Smith (1^12, p, 10), 
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Barton parish ^ and i$ now in the Gun bridge Muaeum (Walk^r^ 190a by 
Plate xviii)*. 

Nothing of the ciroimBtanccs of the disrsovery is known, save that 
a chain with six collars for conducting prisoners, also in the museum, 
was found at the same time. Similar chains of Early Iron Age date 
were found in Bigbury Camp, Kent (Dawkins, 1902). The site was 
of some importance, A Roman road crossed the ford of the Bourn 
near by, and there ia a tumulus of Roman date immediately adjacent 
(P* 194)- Moreover, evidence of occupation in La Tine times has 
recently come to light (p. 102). 

Whether the Lord^s Bridge firedog was associated with an inter¬ 
ment cannot be known, but it is improbable that it would have sur¬ 
vived uninjured for so prolonged a period unless it had been carefully 
buried. 

The si^ificance and distribution of interments of the Stanford- 
bury class, associated with firedogs, amphorae, and sacrificial utenails 
of Italian origin is discussed by R, A. Smith in the paper already 
several times quoted. He notes the persistence of elements of the 
ritual thus exemplified in burials of Roman date at Bartlow and else¬ 
where which will be considered in Chapter V* 

It seems probable that much wine and oil was imported from the 
Mediterranean in the century' preceding the Clatidian invasion; four 
other sites in our district, at Lindsell and Thaxied [E] (Walden 
Museum), Dam Hill, Trumpmgton, and Jesus Lane, Cambridge 
(Cambridge Museum), have yielded amphorae of Italo-Greek type, 
in one case (Lindsell) knowm to have accompanied a burnt Interments. 

Arretine Ware. Amphorae of Greek type are not the only 
evidence of trade with the Mediterranean in the century preceding 
the Roman occupation met with in the district. Barrington and 
Foxton have each yielded vases of Arretine fabric of the Augustan 
Age. The fine crater from the latter parish, by Xanthvs, in the Cam¬ 
bridge Museum, was found Iti an amphora, together with platters of 
Belgic ware from N. Gaul (p, 201 and Plates XXII, 3, 3 A, and XX, 
4 * 5 * See also Babington (1852). Walter^ (1908 A), Haverfield (1917)* 
Oswald and Prjxe (1920, p. 5))* That these wxre aasociated with a 
cren^ation interment ia rendered the more probable by the discovery 
in 1818 of an undoubted burial of this character at Lord% Bridge, 
Barton; a rude stone stab covered the mouth of an amphora within 

«ki u are of the gresitnit nrtiy iri Wcatern Europe it u rcmirt- 

Ple that faurutea Lo Ea^x Anglit Ahquid yielded oxurnplM, Sea R. A. Scaith 
(*9ia>pp.6,7,g>. ^ 
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which was a "black terra-cotta vase of elegant form half fiUed w^th 
human bones, also two ether smaller vessels of red terra-cotta with 
handles” (E. D. Clarke, 1S21, p. 6t). 

Wheelmade Iron Age pottery, indications of settlement, and an 
inhumation interment have recently been found by Mrs H. M. Chadwick 
at Lord's Bridge probably within 100 yards of the site of this burial. 


ToPOGSAPHtCAL RANGE OF THE AYLESFOKD 
Cremation Culture 


We may now deal with the problems presented by the topographical 
distribution of pottery of Aylesford type, of which the pedestal um 
is the most striking form, and of the rite of cremation. 

The Aylesford class of wares is in our district commonest in the 
corn-growing belt, drained by tributaries of the Great Ouse, ex tend¬ 
ing from Hitchin [H] to Sandy [B], and in the upper Cam Valley, 
being found at eighteen sites in these regions. Typical forms have not 
up to the present been found in the north-east of our district or in 
the southern fens (the class being represented only fay late and possibly 
post-Claudian forms as at Elveden and Lakenheath [S] and Sutton 
in the Isle). The most northerly sites at present recorded are Milton 
and Barnwell At Peterborough, as Mr Wyman Abbott informed me, 
they do not occur, though ronarkable quantities of the cnaiser late 
handmade wares (as well as of the earlier La Tine forms) are here 
met with. 


This distribution thus accords with that of the coins minted at 
Verulamium and Camulodunum; the Aylesford class of potterv w'as 
not, it would appear, in the U Tine IL! and early IV periods in use 
in that area which we have seen reason to regard as Icenian territory. 

Cremation buriaSs associated with ".Aylesford” pottery are com¬ 
mon in the Ivel (upper Great Ouse) Valley, and in the Cam Valley 
as far north as Chesterton, but (again tvith one reserv'ation, Elveden) 
the rite was apparently not in use in the LaTene HI and early IV 
periods in the Iccnian territory adjacent. 

It is possible that cremation was not so univetsal in the Cam Vatlev 
^ was the pottery normally associated with it in the latter part of the Earlv 
Iron Age; Belgic bowls assMiaied with skeletons at the War Ditchea. 
Cbenyhiiiton, suggest that inbumatioa here survived the Roman 

r ^ Wll fon by kftoisin folk in the 

midole of 1 AJ). provides an altemadve explanation. 


There is no evidence that in the west of our district the Aylesford 
culture extended further north than Old Warden and Sandy in the 
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Great Ou^e Valley. A settlemeitt site at Alconbury [Hunts.] has 
yielded late La Tine pottery* but no cordoned vessels* 

Any conclusions drawn from the facts already detailed must be 
regarded as pro\tsionaIp the material available for generalization being 
so limited; but they strongly suggest that the wave of Belgic conquest, 
or to use a more guarded form of expression,, the influence of the 
new culture held to be associated therewith* spent itself on the edge 
of the southern fens. 

That this culture is found to be dominant in areas which are 
Catuvelfaunian {N»W, Herts, and S.E. BedSp) suggests but 
does not prove this tribe to be Belgian* 

Close corretations such as those existing between the burials at Arras 
(France) and Stanfordbuty and WelwyHj referred to on pp» gq and the 
fact that ^ Tine HI bowl-sbapcd vase from Sandy, of rare type* is 
duplicated m a cremation burial near Soissona, at first sight suggest Belgic 
conquest in our district and not the tnfiltmtioni of a novel culture. (See 
R. A, Smith p 1905, p. 349.) The explanation may however be Found in 
the existence of a political uokm which fidhtmted trade. Dividacua, king 
of the Sucarionea about h.c, 70^ held sovereignty b Britab (Caesar* 
B.G. 4), 

The e^ndence hitherto examined throA%^ no light on the Trmo- 
vantian boundaries; but the upper Stour Valley which has yielded 
a few pots of Aylesford type at Long Mel ford. Sudbury and Great 
W aldingfield** as well as many BrltUh coins, may be in our district 
the northern boundary of this presumably Belgic kingdom p in which 
the Aylesford culture wa$ well established^ 

Numerous cremation cemeteries arc known in Essex. Much fine pottery 
of the class is in the Golehtster Musenm. Verj^ little has b«n found to 
the north of the lower Stour Valley either in Suflolk or in Norfolk. The 
boundaries of the Icenian kingdom were thus probably similar to those of 
East Anglia in 600 aj>, (see pp. 289-90). 

■^This culture may then have reached our district not only from the 
south-west (Verulamium) along the chalk belt* but also from Camu- 
lodunum, via the Colne and Stour Valleys, Another possible line of 
inRltration is that from the Thames via the Lca-Stort-Cam Valley 
route; the existence of a La Tfene HI cemetery at Hallingbuiy near 
Bishop's Stortfordp at no great distartce from the settlements at 
Chesterford and Wenden* renders this not improbable; the route may 
have been in rrinovandan territory, but we have no means of settling 
the point (see p. 140). 

* Ifi the po»ession of Dr Canood. 

* Examplrs in Bury Mwieum tnd Sudhury Tnidtute. 
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Reference to the Sketch-map (B) of Eaatem England will make 
these arguments clear; briefly put, it would seem probable that Cam¬ 
bridge marks the northern limit of Catuvellaunian and Tritiovandan 
influence, and of the extension in the Fenland Basin of the intrusive 
cremation culture up to, say, the first quarter of I A.D. 


Hoard 

The important hoard of scrap bronze from Santon Downham [S], 
now in the Cambridge Museum, was found in 1897, together with 
a few iron tools in a large bronze cauldron, by a labourer. The 
cauldron appears to have been a water-clock; a similar one has been 
found at Baschurch in Shropshire. The more important products 
of the La T^e culture were two openwork bronze plates for harness^ 
with red champlev^ enamel (one is reproduced on the cover), and a 
horse's bit (with these the Polden Hill finds may be compared), ferules 
of cast bronze, a bronze linchpin and six bronze nave-bands — ^the whole 
probably being chariot furniture. Amongst the objects of a different 
character were a thin bronze band embossed with a repeating scroll 
pattern and other fittings probably of a wooden casket; a bronze 
pbte with "duck-shaped” rivet-heads and engraved rosettes charac¬ 
teristic of the latest phase of La Tine art in this district, graven discs 
of bronze, fragments of coloured glass, a piece of leather and a steel¬ 
yard and weight, Ten of the eleven brooches in the hoard are of 
I century forms met with on Roman as well as La T^e sites fsee 
Plate XVIII, and pp, 106-7), 

The distinctively Roman objects include a fine bronze jug with 
trefoil spout and the bronze handle of a patella with an animal's-hcad 
terminal (see p. 213), R. A. Smith, in his analysis of the finds 
(1909 e), dates the deposit about the middle of I ajj,, a few years 
^ter the arrival of Claudius. The more important objects are illustrated 
in Smithes paper . 


Buckets, Bronze Vessels, Fibulae, Weaton-s, etc. 

Wooden Buckets, etc. with bronze mounts; water-clocks 
and other bronze vessels. Buckets made of wooden staves with 
bronze mounts are rot infrequently met with in the La Tfene 
period*; the technique, indeed, may be held to have survived the 
Roman conquest and influenced the Anglo-Saxon metaUw'orkers, 


! Oecayed Iwthcr wu adhnTRt u the buck of one gf tfacae 
Italy »d ‘ Ae type ig 
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Fragments of bronze, probably from two buckets or tankards, were 
included in the Santon Do^vnham hoard, and a complete bronze- 
mounted two-handled tankard associated with the Elvcden 
interment (sec p, ^g). 

Staves and the bronze mounts of a wooden bucket from Great 
Chesterford are in the Cambridge Museum. The bronze pbtes show 
embossed decoration of provincial-Roman character, but the handles 
have applied boar's-head terminals mih enamelled buttons—typical 
La Tene design. The phase of development shoi^m by this si tula is 
probably to be dated in the middle third of 1 a.d. ; it is 2]eo represented 
in the museum by a small bronze bowl {fragmentary) acquired at the 
same time and from the same site—possibljf therefore^ found in 
association with the si tula. 

That the bronze mountings of a wooden boje^ with embossed La 
T^ne scroll work, should have been found m the second of the two 
Stanfordbury vaults (see p. 100^ and Plate XVIII) emphasizes the 
lateness in date of work of this type* 

Several thin bronze vessels, some of which are probably water- 
clocks (having a minute perforation in the basal centre), have been 
found iu the district. They are of tw'O types, (a) A shouldered cauldron- 
shaped vessel like the Santon Downham example—one from Ickling- 
ham [S] b in the British Museum and two, probably from the fens 
near Ely, are in the Cambridge Museum, (b) A shallow' howl w^th an 
omphalos base and with tumed-in rim; examples from Sandy [BJ 
and Lakenheath Fen [S] are in the British Museum, and there are 
specimens in the Cambridge Museum, one from the fens near 
Mildenhall. The . latter may be the earlier type,^ since the Santon 
Downham example i$ undoubtedly of I A.D* 

The resemblance in fonn of these vessels to some of the carher types 
of pottery found in the district is nddceahle^ For Lllustrationa and a db- 
cussion of the problems connected with them sec R. A. Smith {1915 A). 

Fibulae* The finest examples of the characteristic La Tine III 
fibula, w'hich has a bilateral spring (the chord of w'hich is frequently 
hooked round the base of the bow') and in w*hich the foot forms an 
open or fretted pbte^ are those of silver from the cremation burial 
at Chesterford (p. gS), one of which is figured in 1905, 

p. toi. Others of bronze from this site are in Audley End Museum, 
and a small finely-wrought example from Lakenheath is in the Cam¬ 
bridge Museum, where also arc typical though damaged specimens 
from Bottisham Fen (Plate XV, 4) and Stanfordbury* 

Simpler and sntaller forms of the same type with solid or pierced 
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plate Tine IV in date—are Gommonly met with, and examples 
from all parts of our district then inhabited are in the local museum. 
Many are undoubtedly post-Claudian: the knobbed foot may perhaps 
serve to differentiate the late forma from the earlier. 

The **S ” fibula from Lakenheath, associated with an interment, 
has already been referred to (p. 97), Numerous examples of the 
Backworth type of fibula*, and of harp-shaped fibulae with or without 
pierced catch-plate occur in the district; but the majority of these 
are probably not earlier than the second half of 1 a.d. and will he 
referred to in Chapter V. A harp-shaped fibula from the Santon 
Downham hoard (50 a.d,) is figured on Plate XVIII, 5. 

The t>'pe of brooch in which ** the bow takes the form of a ribbed 
band passing through the centre of a circular or lozenge-shaped plate 

and widens out into a fan-shaped ornament over the catch"_^like a 

bird's tail—occurs in the district. It is of Gaulish origin (developed 
from a La Tene HI form) and was, on the Continent, common in 
the first half of I a.d. Several were included in the Santon Downham 
hoard, and one occurred with a burial at Hauxton. Typobgically early 
(La Tine) forms, as weU as forms in which the design is simplified, 
occurred in association at Santon Downham, and all must therefore 
be considered together. Two of the former are figured by R. A. Smith 
(1909 e, p. 159) and a third (with an annular plate moving freely on 
the bow) is shotvn on Plate XIII a (Hauxton). The simpler form « 
well represented by Fig. 8, Plate XVIII, from Santon Downham. 

All these brooches can be dated about themiddlcof I aj). or carUcr. 
Such are said not to be common in Britain j but the type w'as accltma^ 
Dzed, and related forms are found on Roman sites. 

For a La Tine III contmentaj example sec Dichclene, 1014, Plate XII 
fig. 13. Notes on the history of this da» of fibulae will be found in Bushe- 

o * L whom my description is Quoted, and R A 

bmitb (19094, p. 159). ■ * 

A bronze plate fibula with iron pin, “embossed with the figure 
of a ^mewhat grotesque quadruped “-work of the school of the 
Aylestord and Marlborough buckets--was included in the Santon 
Downham hoard (Plate XVIII, 9). 

The fibula types m the Santon Downham hoard not yet referred 
to are two «i number and are figured on Plate XVIII, Nos 6 and t 
They-are pnwmdal-Roman rather than La Tine in character (th« 
the change of tj-pe occurs ao early is doubtless due to the Romaniza- 

derivscivc is boMi » th» li s 
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tion of Gaul); but thfi whole series merits record here as indicating 
the range of forms met with in about 50 A jj. 

One has a broad wedge-shaped nearly fiat bow^ heavily dimed, 
with a delicate incised wavy median line ^ the spring having a cylindrical 
cover; the other has a hinged pin^ a foot-plate pierced with a round 
hole and a high bow with deep and sharply cut transverse and 
longitudinal mouldings. These are not mentioned by R. A. Smith 
in his Qthenvise exhaustive analysis of the hoard* The w^ivy hne 
decoration in the hbula No, 6 is a native device, being met with on 
a La Tine tore at Newstead (CurJe* tgi t^ Plate XC, and pp. 335 “^)- 
Fibulae resembling No* 7 were found at Hod Hill, Dorset {B.M.G^ 
1922, p, 52). 

An important fibula tj^pe with hinged pin, dating in the La Ttnc 
III and IV sub-periods, is that which has been termed Aucissa from 
the fact that many are thus inscribed. Some specimens found in 
Britain may be of Gaulish origin, but plain forms such as those from 
Barrington and Cambridge, in the Cambridge Museum, were doubt¬ 
less made in this country and may be post-Claudian (see Bushe-Fox, 
1913, p. 24, and fl.J/.G* 1922, p. 53)* 

Examples of the fibulae with flat slightly wedge-shaped bow and 
unpierced catch-plate, having the chord of the spring hooked round 
the bowj occur in the north-east of our district—at ErisweU and 
Lakenheath. They are late La Tine IV in character* 

Pias. Characteristic forms of the later La T^ne periods from 
several sites in the district are in the Cambridge Museum. The most 
interesting i$ an “ibex-headed” pin from Newmhamj. similar to one 
from Sandy [B] associated with a LaT^e III vase (p* 103)* 

Weapons* The finest example from the district of a La Tfene Ill 
weapon is the bronze sword-sheath (still oootaining the rusted remains 
of the sword) from Lakenhcath (Plate XVIII);, which is in the Cam¬ 
bridge Museum, Another such was found at Icklingham (Clinch, 
19^ L P^ 

A dagger chape from Cambridge showing basket pattern 
decoration (probably La Tine iV) is also in the local museum. The 
strap-work of a shield in the Walden Museum, knives from the Foxton 
settlcinent site (Cambridge Museum) and a few iron spearheads of 
La Ttne types with whole sockets practically complete list* 
Horse trappings. It might have been ex[>ected that the import^ 
ance of the chariot in the La Tine period would have result^ in 
numerous finds of horse trappings and chariot fittings in the Cam-* 
bridge Region, but the fragment of a horse-bit from Cambridge 
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(Cambridge Mxjiseum)p and a cap or boss, probably from a chariot 
axle, found in Burwell Fen (British Museum) are practically the only 
examples of this class of bronzes dateable in the La Tine III and IV 
sub-periods, except the Santon Downham harness plates p bit and 
other objects already referred to^ 

It may here be noted that pony shoes of iron with frilled outer 
margitip of the ty^pe which may possibly prove to be of Celtic origin, 
have been found in the peaty bed of the Slade at Walden (Walden 
Museum) and at Bury' St Edmunds (Bury Museum). 

Domestic Appliances. Wcaving-coiiibs of bone of La Tine type, 
from Mahon, HaalingReld, Wandlebury Camp and Hauxton, are in 
the Cambridge Museum, and a pottery spindle-whorl from the 
living-floor at Foxton is in the collection^ Triangular pottery' loom- 
weights from Abington Pigotts (p* i lo) and other sites are certainly 
British, but the earthenware rings in the Cambridge Museum, 
derived from several parishes in the district p are all probably of Anglo- 
Saxon date- Shears of iron, used by the weaver, have been recorded 
in cremation interments at Hitchln and Hauxton. 

The eharacteriatic Roman querns or bandmills of imported 
Niedermendig lava are common on Roman sites in the Cambridge 
district, as are the native beehive querns of Hertfordshire pudding- 
stone; but in addition to these a number of rude mills, consisting of 
a large stone with flat or concave surface and a smaller muller with 
a corresponding ground face, have been found locally. Two pairs 
(possibly of the Early Bronze Age) come from Mildenhall and 
Botdsham, and consist of large slabs of flint (with the upper surface 
ground flat) and mullers of the same material (see C,AS. Report^ 
1861, p. 8). From the Early Iron Age site at Hauxton Mill a number 
of slabs and muUers of sandstone (derived from the drift ^*) w^ere 
obtained during the excavations for coprolites in sSSq (Hughes, 
1S91 i, Plate IV). In the Sedgwick Museum local examples of all 
the ty-pes mentioned above are exhibited. 

Efiamels-i A few characteristic La Tine enamelled objects have 
been found in the district; the majo-rity have been referred to in the 
previous paragraphs. The open-work bronze plates from the Dowti- 
ham hoard and the mirror from Old Warden (figured by R, A. Smithy 
1909 ip p- ^33) are especially noticeable. The horse-bita from Cam¬ 
bridge and San ton Downham had enamelled roundels. Lockets, seal- 
boxea and fibulae of Roman ty-pe, enamelled in a variety of colours\ 


^ [p thfl La Tfene periqd rpd m bavB b«ri the wily colour uted. 
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show the craft persisting throughout the following period p while the 
criamelled mounts of a situLa from Mildeuhall point to a revival in 
Anglo-Saxon times which mil be discussed in a later chapter. 

E. 4 RTHWORKS, SETTLEMENTS AND COMMUNICATIONS 
OF THE EARLY IRON AGE 

DyK£S 

There is slight but definite negative evidence for the pre-Roman 
origin of the DeviFs Dyke andt as has been noted already^ the indirect 
evidence for its use as a barrier late in the La Tfene period b very 
strong. It b fully described in the succeeding chapterp as are other 
dykes which are possibly pre-Roman. 

SETTLENfENTS 

Our knowledge of the sit^ occupied by the Early Iron Age peoples 
is scanty^ but greater than that of either of the preceding periods. 

Of fortified settlements the War DitcheSii Cherryhinton j claims 
precedence as the only one of which we have detailed knowledge. 
Pottery from the lower layers of slit in the fosse, preserved in the 
Cambridge Museumj indicates occupation probably from La T^ne I 
onwards. No remains of the Bronze Age were found in the excava¬ 
tions carried out in 1904 and subsequent years p and the earthwork 
may be regarded as of Iron Age origin. 

For references and a description see p. 136- The skeletons found in 
the fosse are disoissed on p+114. 

Caesar’s Camp (Sandy [B]), Wandkbury (Stapkford), and Arbuiy 
Banks (Ashwell [H]) were all occupied if not constructed during this 
period. 

Undecorated smooth soapy handmade pottery^ dated in 1 0.c by 
Mr R. A. Smith, waa dug up ^sithin the enceinte of Caesarea Camp 
in 1905 and b now in tiie Cambridge Museum; Wandkbury baa 
yielded bone weaving^combs and British eoins; a portion of a cooking- 
pot in the local museum, obtained from Arbury Banks (see p* 135 
and Plate XIV), suggests that the pit dwellings and hearths within 
this entrenchment may be those of a I b.c. settlements 

All these earthworks are discussed in Chapter IV. What is almost 
certainly a fortified Iron Age village site was disclosed during coprolite 
diggings at Barrington in 1889. Within an area of unknown size, 
probably completely enclosed by a rectangular fosse (14 wide 
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and 8 feet deep in the sector examined), waa a collection of roughly 
drcular pits, distributed in no recognisable system, some of which 
were as much as 13 feet in diameter and 8 feet deep, "but in general 
they were smaller and shallower.” “Rude pottery," doubtless of 
types with w'hich wc are now familiar^, as well as better class wares 
definitely Romano-British, was found in these pits together with 
greasy earth and bones spht to extract the marrow. It is unfortunate 
that no examination of the infilling of the fosse w-as made. See 
Foster (1883, pp- 7-10), 

Pigott (1888) records the discovery of hut circles, a gold coin of 
Cunobcline, pottery of Aylesford ty'pe and other remains at Abingtoo 
Pigotts. 

In 1932 I examined cooking-trenches and a refuse-pit at Foxton 
dating in the first half of I A,D, Numerous sherds of soft paste wares 
both hand- and wheel-made were found; these showed close corre¬ 
spondence with some of the War Ditches' pottery, but nothing 
resembling the Halbtatt pots described on p. Sz was found. Suffi¬ 
cient fragments of a Bclgic vase of fine red ware and a bowl of late 
La Ttne type were available for reconstruction. A spinning-whorl 
and knives of iron were found, and numerous bones of domestic 
animals—horse (pony), pig, ox, etc. 

Fragments of burnt animal bones were associated with the hand¬ 
made pottery already referred to (p. 96) as having been found on 
the edge of the fen at Reach. At Grimes Gravis, Weeting [N], living- 
floors have been recorded, possibly of the first phase of the Iron Age; 
the La Ttne potsherds found by Fox and Palmer (1923) adjacent to 
Mutlow' Hill, Wilbraham, mark on the other hand a settlement of 
the Roman Age, being associated with Homano-Britlsh wares. 

In Milton parish, on the site of the Seivage Farm, finds indicative 
of a Romano-British settlement were discovered some years ago 
(Hughes, 1903 c). The presence here of cordoned urns of Aylesford 
type suggests that it was occupied prior to the Claudian conquest. 

Though no deposit of pre-Roman date are recorded from the site 
of Roman Chesteriord, the existence of a La Tine III cremation ceme¬ 
tery in the immediate neighbourhood of the Roman town is established. 
Native pottery and coins from “ Chesterford " in museums and private 
collections are additional evidence of pre-Roman settlement. 

Certain objects obtained by Walker (1908 c) from ancient living- 
floors at Barton Moats, led him to conclude that a “Late Celtic 

» In the Canib, Mus. (Couybearc Coll.) lire two handsnAde L* Ttae pot* 
probibly from thit the. 
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people” had occupied the spot in but there was htile to 

differentiate this settlement from a poor Romano-British one. 

The cooking places of a living-floor on Bamham Coitimon j Thet* 
ford [N]t found by W, G. Clarke (19151 p. 41), yielded much frag¬ 
mentary pottery dated in 1 e.c.. which 1 have seenj it was hand¬ 
made and not of Aylesford type^ 

At Alconbury [Hunta.] within the angle formed by the junction 
of the Alconbury and Ellington brooks, gravel digging recently 
revealed a shallow pit containing charcoal, bones of animals and 
fragmentary pottery^ now in the possession of Dr Garrood. The 
latter w-as both wheel- and hand-made, but Aylesford types were not 
present. The roll-rim of one piece indicated late date, but the paste, 
finish and character of the sherds were purely Celtic and we have here 
indications of T4ne IV Bettlemcnt, 

The traces of settlement here recorded are scanty^ but they all se™ to 
emphasis the poverty of the inhabitants of the Cambridge Region in the 
Early Iron Age. The primitive life which these refuse-pits indicate was 
how'ever not inconsistenc with material wealth and even luxury] fragments 
of a red vnue %'ase of the hneat workmanship were found in the midden at 
Foxton, and the owners of the taz^as of ah^e and silver fibulae found at 
Cheaterford, and of the grave-furniture found at btanfordbiiry, probably 
lived in wooden houses of soine pretensionfl. 

The most interesting settlement sites of La Tfene date in our dis¬ 
trict, other than those within earthworks, are at Hauxton Mill, 
Grantchester and Tttimpington. Of none of these^ unfortunately^ is 
any detailed record preserved; and our estimate of their importance 
is due to the character and variety of the pottery (almost certainly 
domestic) derived from tliem, which has already been fully described* 
The Hauxton site is adjacent and to the north of the impoTtant 
ford over the Essex Cam by Hauxton Milli which w^as in use in the 
Bronze Age and earlier; the material was obtained during coproHie 
digging in 1SS9 and subsequent years (Hughes, 1891 A). A section of a 
iilled-iri trench, containing fragrnents of Early Iron Age pottery, is 
now (1920) visible in the chalk pit cut in the face of the spur w^tuch 
here abuts on the stream. 

Ttu Settiments of Tr^mf^ingion and Granlckeiter 

From a gravel pit on the east side of the main road opposite 
Trumpington cemetery, the series of wares, probably of 1 h.c, and 
earlier, already described, was obtsiined in 1907 and deposited in the 
Cambridge Museum] but their importance w^ at the time not sus¬ 
pected* Close by, in Anstey Hall grounds, Roman remains have been 
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found; and tlie church and hall are probably on die site of an early 
settlement. A late cordoned um and other remains, also in the 
museum, are derived from Dam Hill at the N. end of the pariah. 

Of the associations of the Grantchester pottery, some of which 
as we have seen may be as early as 500 B.C., very little is knoi^m, for 
it was for the moat part obtained from workmen during the extensive 
excavations for coprolltcs carried out by Government during the war, 
on a site west and south of the village. That any was preserved is due 
to the energy of Mr and Mrs Porter of Cambridge (Porter, 1921). 

These two early inhabited sites lie on either side of what was 
doubtless an ancient ford across the Cam. This ford was, as we shall 
see, utilbed by the Romans for their road from Red Cross to Barton 
and beyond, and a rectangular earthwork by the schoolhouse in Grant¬ 
chester village (p. 175) may have guarded this important crossing. 
No early pottery comparable with the Grantchester-Trumpington 
series has been found at any point in the borough, and it is probable 
that Cambridge as a crossing-place of the Cam and the most important 
site on the river is of Roman creation. 

The distribution of Early Iron Age remains in Cambridge of which the 
exact provenance is known is similar to that of the Broiuse Age, the gravel 
terraces of Bamwell and Nei^Tihain yielding the most important evidences 
of Bettlement. No pottery to which pre-Roman date can safely be assigned 
has bM recorded or preserved from Castle Hill, and only two vessels from 
its neighbourhood—one a barrel-urn probably of La Tene III date found in 
Madingley Road. It seems probable that the Castle site, apparently an 
ideal one, was then of little importance. The breadth of the marshy % 4 lley 
at this point, and the absence of a convenient ford, may be the reasons for 
the neglect. 

If the map of the district be examined it will be seen that the 
Chesterford-Cambridgfi road, which passes through Trumpington, 
has to cross an awkward belt of marsh and a stream (Vicar's 
Brook). This is quite unnecessaiy, for the road could have skirted the 
chalk spur of Clarke’s Hill and reached Cambridge without any such 
difficulty. No trace of a Roman road from Chesterford to Trumpington 
has ever been found; and the reason is probably that in this sector 
and in its continuatioii the Essex Cam-Stort-Lea Valley route to the 
Thames {as in the Stour and Colne Valley routes to Colchester) i, good 
chariot roads of La Tfene date existed and were utiliKcd by the Romans 
who confined their energies mainly to the construction of straight 
roads where no decent routes existed before their dme. ^ 

If, then, the modem highway to Cambridge preserves pre-Roman 

" The prebabre «une of these tradews)'* is shevfu oq Map V. 
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aligrunents the facta elucidated supply a reason for course through 
Truropington; Its objective was the lowest coavenieat ford of the 
Cam and the settlemeuta w^hich flanked that ford* the extension 
to Cambridge p which in Roman days seems to have been along 
a line drawn from Tnimpington Hall to the buildings of the 
Leys School (parallel to and west of the modem rQad)^p probably 
followed the line of an ancient trackw-ay linking up the settlements 
on the right bank of the river* 

The sites we have considered whereon Ii\dng-floorS| or objects of 
domestic character implying settlement+ have been found, are fourteen 
in number. That this represents an absurdly small proportion of the 
total number existing in the district in the Early Iron Age may be 
taken for granted* Some archaeologistSj with whom the writer is 
inclined to agree, would affirm that one reason why remains of the 
Age are so scanty is that the great majoritj^ of the valley settlements 
were on the site of existing villages- hence evidence of pre-Roman 
occupation is to a great extent either destroyed or inaccessible, Yorke 
(1911)* in discussing the history of the parish of Fowlmere^ attacked 
this interesting problem of the continuity of village life in Cambridge¬ 
shire, and concluded that Fowlmere was a Celtic settlement laid off 
in the Tyddyn and Randir of a British Trev, the plan of which had 
survived \viA but little alteration to the present day. 

COMlVfUNICAflONS 

Brief references to certain of the routes by w^hich our district may 
have been reached from the upper Thames V'aUey and from Norfolk 
(icknield and Street Ways); from the lower Thames (Stort and 
Essex Cam Valleys); from the Essex coast (Stour and Colne Valleys) 
have already been made. These will be discussed in Chapter IV* 

Turning to local communications p the conclusions outlined above 
With regard to theantiquit)^ and original objective of the Chesterford- 
Cambridge road are of special interest* Further discoveri^ of a like 
nature to those at Grantchester and Trumpingion will in the future* 
w'e may be certain, permit the attribution of a number of existing 
routes to the same early period; it may indeed be thatp Roman roads 
apart* the foundations of our modem road system (governed then 
^ notv by the requirements of an agricultural population) were laid 
in the centuries muncdiately preceding the Roman occupation^ if not 

^ Judgina by finds in the Lathafn and Chiucer ttiadi, and on Dam HilJ 
pp* 305, iij, and M^p G* p. 246)* 
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in the later Bronze Age. So scanty is our knowledge of the period 
that it is impossible to press the point; but in addition to through 
routes such as the Street and Icknield Ways which are certainly wholly 
or partially prehistoric, there are a number of lesser routes presenting 
features which suggest an origin in the Early Iron or preceding Ages. 
These also will be dealt with in the next chapter. 


lUVCIAL TYPE OR TYPES IN THE EARLY IRON AGE 

The scanty rnaterial available for the determination of the racial 
type or types present in our district in the Early Iron Age is as 
follows; 

1. Ictnian area. Numerous skeletons in a large low tumulus (?) 
at Brandon ; date uncertain, but Early Iron Age seems probable. 

a. Trinovantian or Catuvellauoian area. 

(a) Numerous skeletons in fosse of War Ditches below Romano- 
British occupation level. 

(fr) Inhumation burial of La T£ne 11 date, Newnham. 

1. The Brandon interments, 63 in number, were reported on by 
C. S, Myers (1896). He found "no trace of the elements of a Round 
Barrow race" and only one skull presented "in any degree the 
characters of Saxon crania. ” The Long Barrow* type was represented, 
and other dolichocephalic skulls suggested a ‘‘Gemranic infiltration,” 
w'hile the intermediate skulls indicated "ethnic admixtures.” Some 
were identified as of the continental type known as “ Batavian." 

2. (0) A summary of the evidence wi th regard to the War Ditches’ 
skeletons, the situation of which indicated a date in 1 a.d, and 
massacre rather than burial, is ^ven by Hughes (1904, p. 478), 
Duckworth reported on these (in 1895). His opinion’ may be 
quoted. “ By the process of exclusion, as they are not of the long 
barrow or round barrow races, nor of the broad-faced coffin-shaped 
type of the Saxons of Southern England, they must be either ilelgic 
or Anglian, and hitherto there are no definite criteria upon which w« 
can depend for distinguishing these.” 

(i) The calvarium of the middle-aged individual buried with such 
a wealth of ornaments at Newnham, probably about 250 b.c., was, 
in Dr Ehickworth's opinion, almost certainly dolichocephalic (p, 81). 

Dolichoccphaly was thus characteristic of practically all the 
skulls of our period examined, and it was a marked characteristic of 


* The archwtogiMl lw>ri*on on which the tkeietoiu wen found wm when 
™ wrinwi, rhouBht 10 be po»t-RoiiMm} the eoncliaion* drtwn bv 

Duckworth ai* m the marc tmpcmAjit. 
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the Belgae. As Myers remarks (1896^ p. 124): ** the provinces formerly 
occupied by the Belgae are now inhabited, as M. ColUgaon ha$ shown 1 
by the longest headed people of France. Therefore if any migration 
of Belgic Gaub took place at or before the Roman invasion it was a 
wash not of brachycephalic but of dolichocephalic people that the 
British shores received/^ 

Admitting a doubt as to the date of the Brandon interments it 
would seem clear that the neighbourhood of Cambridge at least was 
Belgic; that is^ that either the Catuvellauni or the Trino^^antes, 
whichever of these tribes future research shall prove to have occupied 
our district, w^erc Belgae. But further considerations suggest that the 
evidence does not justify this conclusion* 

The skull form of the early La Tine barrow builders of the East 
Riding was definitely dolichocephalic (summary of evidence in 
1905, p, Sa): these invaders were doubtless Brythons, in 
any case they certainly antedated the Belgic conquests, Wc cannot 
assume that this doUchocephaly was the result of admixture with 
long-headed alwrigincs in Yorkshireij for die prc-Bclgic burial at 
Nevvnham presents similar character; and it may be that the Bry- 
thonic Ccics who invaded Britain in general and East Anglia in 
particular were a tall, fairi long-headed folki who had not suffered 
that admixture with conquered races which subsequently altered the 
type of those who occupied Gaul. Thus ^vc cannot differentiate 
anthropologically between Belgian and Bry^ihon®, 

Neither can we with any confidence draw a cultural distinction; 
it has already been obser^'ed that the boundaries of Belgic scttle- 
inent and of the cremation Culture are not coterminous; the connection 
between the race and the culture is not necessarily intimate. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF FINDS AND 
REMAINS OF THE E.\RLY IRON AGE 

We have already obtained useful results from an analysis of the 
local distribution of certain classes of Iron Age objects such as coins 
and pottery, and of settlements such as those at Grantchester and 
Trumpjngton; we may now consider what deductions are to be drawn 
from the map (No* III) in which the distribution of the remains of 

^ Chancten mdicated by the d-e^criptione which cioBficil writen have given of 
il» Gaul. See Ridg^fly pp. 370-3>. It muit be remembered, moreover, 

thit in Yorkihire, and in the fenlvids, elemente drawn from Nonhm Europe 
^vB been minj^led with BDlhonic Celts. The Brandon tnierments ftnd ceiuUn 
loc^ finds that ihis may have been the f:me in the Cfunbridi^ Region. 

Cftafinned by Or W. H, L, Duckworth (letter to the author Nov* tgiaij, 

S—a 
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the Age as a whole from the introduction of Iron, pos&ibly in V B,c* 
down to I ate presented* 

The remains of the Ago^ apart from coins of which some hundreds 
are recordedj are surprisingly scanty. The valley of the Ivel, from the 
source of its tributary^ the Hiz at Hitchuip to Sandy, and that of the 
Cam south of Cambridge provide the greatest number of finds and 
sepulchral deposits. Evidences of settlement are found in the yalleys 
of Little Ouse and Lark and at Lakenheath in the uorth-mt, and in 
the upper \ralley of the Stour in the east; and numeroua coins indicate 
a pre-Roman settlement at Bnughing* 

Only isolated finda occur elsewhere, but some of these are suggestive* 
Finds of imported wine-jars at Thaxted and Liridsell, for example, near 
the watershed of streama draining into the Blackwatcr estuary suggest that 
the ships of the %^eneii and other Gallic traders were seen m the Esses 
creeks. 

Compared with the preceding Age we notice; 

(i) That the southern fens and their eastern borders from Quy 
to Fordham, so rich in remains of the Bronze Age, are in the Iron 
Age almost entirely barren; and (a) that Iron Age burials are absent 
from the chalk belt from Kentford to Hitchin^ except for a few on 
Triplow" Heath; like the beaker-foUc the La Tene Celts buried their 
dead near their settlements* The next point (3) is that the population 
of the Ivel Valley has increased in the latter Age; w'hile (4) in both 
Ages alike the forests arc bare of settlement. 

Having regard to the lesser number of finds in the present than in 
the earlier Age^ the popubtion of the Cam Valley, as w^ell aa that of the 
Ivel Valley;, must be held to have increased in proportion to the entire 
popubtion of the district; and the changes shown by the map suggest 
that the shifting of population from north-east to south-west, from 
the hunting and pasture grounds to the alluvial bnds, manifest when 
the map of the Brooze Age was compared with that of the Neolithic 
Age, has been accentuated in the Early Iron Age* The vallej' of the 
Ivel has been a famous w^heat-growing district; and the explanation 
of the distribution of popubtion in our period may be found in the 
importance which agriculture attained in the Early Iron Age, an 
importance for which w^e have historical evidence (see Strabo, tv, 
3, § 2; Caesar, B,G. v, 12 and 20). 

But this explanation is incomplete; it does not account for the 
rarity of finds in the Quy-Fordham area or in the fen islands. 

Dealing with the fens first, it is clearly inconcrivable that these 
fertile islands were depopulate and then left waste during the whole 
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of tht La Ttne period, four centuries or more. Could malaria have 
hindered the invaders from settling in the fens? It was very preva¬ 
lent up to the middle of XIX A.o, 

Again^ we must consider the suggestion that there was an overlap 
of cultures; that in the fens men lived on in the Bronze stage of culture, 
while the Iron Age was in full swing on the uplands. This U not 
impossible, for the scantiness of the finds and the fact that the majority 
are assignable to the years round about the Christian era suggest that 
the new culture did not tafee a firm hold of the district until late; its 
dominant period was short. 

On the other handp it may be regarded as important evidence 
against the theory of an overlap that local examples of objects of 
typical Bronze Age form mth La Tine decoration do not occur; 
nor in any of the Late Bronze Age finds in our region which have 
been preserved is there any admbcture of Iron Age implements or 
w'eapons. Changes in fashion in decorative arts are readily trans¬ 
mitted, and If the Bronze culture persisted side by side with LaTene 
in this district some traces of it would probably be noticed. 

The iron spearheads with hollow blades referred to on p. 76 are tran¬ 
sitional forms; but since they were associated with inhumation interments 
they probably belonged to invading elements, and thus represent not a 
local but a continental overlap of the Bronze and Iron cultures. 

The absence of coins of the ** central district"' and of pottery of 
Aylesford type, in Icenian territory north of the Devdr$ DykOp has 
suggested that trade along the Icknield Way N*E. of Cambridge 
in the years round about the Christian era was almost non-existent, 
that, in fact, at this point there a military frontier, and that 
the narrow belt of open country spanned by the DeviPs Dyke was 
then a march beteeeii hostile confederations. We leam from Caesar 
how frequent tribal wars w^ere. Such warfare may have made 
the area betw'een the Lark Valley and Cambridge a belt wellnigh 
bare of culture, the population of which was the prey of both parties; 
and the absence of finds on the borders of the fens is thus explicable. 

SUMMARY 

That this b the first attempt to estimate the duration and character 
of the Early Iron Age civilization in Cambridgeshire may excuse my 
somewhat lengthy descriptions and analyses; that the conclusions 
arrived at arc of a guarded and provisional character is due to the 
scantiness of the evidence and to the absence of detailed information 
as to the earlier phases of the Age in Britain generally. 
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The chief points brought out m the course of the investigation 
are here briefly suntmarized. 

In the Hallstatt period (800-500 B,c.) brooches other objecta 
mostly of North Italian make were brought or imported into the fen- 
knds. It is not improbable that certain of these early brooches were 
associated vAth inhumation burials, but it cannot yet be definitely 
asserted that the Iron Age commenced in the southern fens prior to 
the Tine culture ph^e, and the true significance of these dis¬ 
coveries is not yet known. 

Pottery of Hallstatt type^ inhumation burials in barrows, early 
La Tine fibulae» etCi^ clearly show that at the beginning of the La 
Tine phase on the Continent (500-400 0.c.) an iron-using people or 
peoples who inhumed their dead entered the Cambridge Region. 
Simibr pottery found at Peterborough and the presence of Iron Age 
barrows at Crowbnd—sites difficult of access save by water—suggest 
that the invaders came from overseas direct; to the Wash and up the 
fen rivers. The existence in our region of Early Iron Age cremation 
burials in barrows is established, but their significance cannot at 
present be assessed. A rich inhumation burial at New^nham and a 
burial at Mildenhall provide interesting and hitherto isobted paralleta 
to the chariot burials of Yorkshire and the Mame^ 

The La Ti:ne III period (which in Eastern Britain commenced 
some time in I b.c.) is marked by the appearance in the southern 
parts of our district of pottery of Aylesford type^ and of the rite of 
cremation. No barrow's are used; burials are occasionally isolated,, 
but are usually massed in fiat cemeteries. This culture is usually 
described as Belgic. Its distribution (the counties of Ktnt, Essex, 
Middlesex, Hertford, Buckingham* (sou them) Bedfordpand (southeni) 
Cambridge) is not, howeverp coterminous with that of tribes known 
to be of Belgic stock, and the problem of the origin, range and mode 
of introduction of this cremation culture into S.E. Britain demands 
further research*. It undoubtedly r^ched Cambridgeshire from the 
south, and failed to establish itself in the southern fens and N.W. 
Suffolk. Coin finds suggest that this was territory of the Iceni; and 
this tribe may have built the Devil's Dyke to prevent both miUtaty 
and peaceful penetration. The Iceni were almost certainly Brythons; 
of the two neighbouring tribes on the south and west* the Trinovantes, 
in spite of Caesar, may perhaps be considered Bel^c, but w'hethcr 

* Many of the ehincteriadc pemAry tbrm^ occur ai SikheAtcr (CiIJbvb 
turn) and two at Riwhinore. Dohm {Pitt-Rivera, 1^7, Pl*te iixv), imd fuUuti 
diacovenca Tm-y istcTtd in thia direction the Jimin of cricmitioti burM. 
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the CatuvelUixini were Brython$ or Belgae ^nnot becofisidered settled, 
nor call the mutual boundaries of these latter tribs in our district be 
determined- Ethnological data give u$ little assistance; all Early Iron 
Age crania in Eastern Britain scent to be doQehocephalic. 

Professor Chadwick tells me that he thinks that the various Celde 
invasions were merely successive movements of the same people -probably 
all coming from Bclgiimi,, Holland, and NAV* Germany + Differences 
therefore are not to be expected, excqit in so far as the various invaarons 
coincided with different waves of cultural influence from the south. 

Our conclusion that the Fenland Basin is an area upon which 
geographical conditions impose unity of cultural character at any 
given period, \^lid for the Bronze Age and apparently for the earlier 
phase of the Iron Age, seems to be incorrect for the later La Tine 
periods. This is doubtless because we see a new culture, approaching 
the region from the south, destroyed before the factors we have men¬ 
tioned have had time to overcome the temporary check imposed by a 
political barrier; the Roman conquest fixed for us the evidences of 
what must have been an unstable equilibrium. 

The Roman domination, in another aspect, becomes of the highest 
importance when we attempt to deal with the later phases of the Early 
Iron Age* Evidences of the overlap of the higher and lower civilisa- 
tiona meet us on every side and increase the difficulty of deteitnining 
the value, as illustrations of pre-Roman civilistation, of finds of La 
T£:ne character of which the associations are unknown- La Tine 
fibulae and pottery come from Roman ashpits at Chesterfordi fire- 
dogs with barbaric ox-head terminals, and bronzes embossed with 
Celtic scrolls are associated with sigillata vesseb at Stanfordbury, 
while in the hotch-potch of bronzes from the Santon Do^vnham 
cauldron we sec, in the words of Mr R* A. Smithy British art in the 
act of being overwhelmed at least temporarily by the more formal and 
commonplace traditions of the Empire.” The saving clause is justified j 
La T£;ne art did not pass without profoundly and permanently 
influencing provincial Roman craftsmanship in pottery, bronze and 
enamel w^ork. 

The distribution of population, densest in the fertile valleys of 
the Cam and Ivel, supports the view that these districts wrere pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural; being, in the La Tine Ill and IV periods, on 
the fringe of the highly civilized southeaster portion of Britain 
which Caesar differentiates from the barbaric interior. Finds of 

» It U pmible that seme of the well ourked culriveiion tErriMt m 
thitr date n'gffra thi^ period. SflcPlaM JOiXVIl. Eaily Iron Agt fields in SllMHt 
arc, hawE-vicr, iquarr. 
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La Ttnc metal work and enamels, of finely-wrougKt vases and bowls 
of ehale, of Arredne wares and wine-jars from Italy, as well as die 
numerous coins of various denominations confinn this estimate of 
the standard of ciWILzation here attained^ 

Of the barrenness of the southern fens in the Early Iron Age no 
satisfactory explanation can be given. 

WTule some, if not all, of our early (Hallstatt) bronzes may have 
reached the fenlands by the southem trade-route from the Mediter¬ 
ranean area via Corbilo on the Loire, later importations into our 
district from Italy (and Belgic Gaul) almost certainly came by the 
more northerly routes across the Straits, of which Strabo speaks; it 
is, indeed, not improbable that the '^Ine-jars found at Thaxted formed 
part of a cargo unloaded in an Essex estuarj^ from a Gallic merchant¬ 
man. Such imports were doubtless paid for directly or indirectly by 
the export of cattle and com produced locally^ 

Evidence exists of the occupation in the Early Iron Age of several 
of our WU-forts ; at least one is held to have been constructed during 
the period; possibly all were, but of this we have no proof. Great 
Chesterford and Sandy, Roman towns, overlie or are close to 
La Tine settlements; and it is likely that many of our village sites, 
and highways such as that from the Thames to the Cam Valley pa^t 
the hill forts of Starbury and Wallbury^ originated in this period. 
Settlements at Grantchester and Trumpington are thought to have 
fianked the lowest convenient ford across the Cam, Cambridge being, 
as in the Bronze Age, repre$entcd mainly by settlements on the gravel 
terraces of Barnwell, Newnham and Chesterton, 

Domestic pottery probably extending in date over the whole of 
the Age has been obtained from various sites in the district; but in 
the almost complete absence of associated objects determination of 
type-sequence is not yet possible. 


'■ S« Slniba, iv, f, a ind 5, 
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EARTHWORKS AND TRACKWAYS. 

POSSIBLY OR CERTAINLY PREHISTORIC 

us go mto the dejencfd cities,^* Jeremiah. 

INTRODUCTION 

H aving examined the finds^ hoards, interments, and other re- 
malns which are definitely assignable to one or other of the 
three Prehistoric Ages under investigation, it seems desirable, before 
proceeding to a consideration of remains of the Historic Period> to 
discuss the ring-works j dykes and trackways which arc possibly or 
certainly pre- or proto-historic. 

If muldpUcatJon of maps is to be avoidedt these must be entered 
on one or other of the Period Maps. Now while we can be fairly 
certain that our hilLfortSt whether excavated or no, are of pre-Roman 
origin, the date of the lowland ring-works must be regarded as 
doubtfiiL 

The Fleam Dyke, the only one of the dykes which has been 
excavated, la. as we shall see, Roman or post-Roman h Therefore, 
though in my opinion indirect evidence favours pre-Roman origin for 
the DeviPs Dyke, it is clearly inadvisable to insert this, or any of the 
ujiexcavated dykes, on a pre-Roman Period Map. 

Again, of only two trackways, the Icknield Way and the Street 
Way. can pre-Roman origin be with reasonable certainty affirmed. 

Briefly puts the date of the majority of our local earthworks and 
trackways is uncertain, and it would clearly be misleading to mark 
such on any Period Map earlier than the Anglo-Saxon ^ The earth¬ 
works (except the hill-forts) and tracks (except the Icknield and 
Street Ways) discussed in this chapter therefore are marked on this 
Map, The exceptions are marked on the Iron Age Map; for if pre- 
Roman they must then have been in existence. Moreover, such 
evidence as we have suggests that this is the Age in which the 
hill-forts were constructed. 

Since so little is known, description and discussion in the follow¬ 
ing pages will be as brief as possible, being intended mainly as an 
indication of the directions tn which research is desirable. 
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The following at list of the eardiworka and routes which will be 
dealt with t 


L Eiirtimorks {all marked on Map 
(a) Defensive Dykes. 

Slack Ditches, Ca^'enham [S]. 

Devil's Dyke [C], 

Fleam Dyke 

Brent Ditch^ Fampieford [C\^ 

Bran or Heydon Ditch 

Also discussed; 

Worstead Street [C], 

Foss Ditch p Wceting [N]. 

Royston or MUe Ditch^ [H] and [C], 

and Other w'orks. 

(A) Hilltop fortresses: 

WandJebury, Stapleford 

Ring Hill (Starbury), Littlebury [E]^ 

Caeaar's Camp, Sandy [B]- 
Arbury Banka» Ash well [H]» 

War Ditches, Chcrfyhintori [C\, 

Grim'S Ditch, Saffron Walden \E\. 

(c) Forts and camps on less Infty ground: 

Arburyp near Histon [C\. 

Belsar’s Hill, Willingham [^i 
Roimd Moats, FowLmere [C\. 

Abo discussed: 

Repel] or PalUe Ditches, Saffron Walden [E]* 

IL (Marked Map F) 

Icknield Wary: crossbg the Cambridge region dkgoimlly from south¬ 
west to north-east> 

Street Way: parallel to Icknield Way. 

Mart Way: known only in abort sectors in the neighbourhood of 
Hadlingfield and Hau::ctoD, 

A few other ancient routes, the prehbtoric ori^n of which b for 
varying reasons probable, will abo be discussed* 
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THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE DYKES 

So much has been written about the defensive dykes which extend 
from fen to forest across the belt of open chalk downland which crosses 
Cambridgeshire diagonally from south-weat to north-east, that it vail 
be sufficient if their main features are indicated, a few notea dealing 
with points which have hitherto received little attention added, and 
the results of recent excavations discussed. 

The dykes are five in number; six if the Royston or Mile Ditches 
be included. 

The five differ markedly in dimensions and in length, but they 
possess important features Jfi eommon+ 

(i) The defeitsive work in all cases (save possibly the Ebck Ditches) 
rests on the one flank on ground originally forest (boulder-clay o^'cr- 
lying chalk)^ on the other on the fen^ or marsh^ That is, they were 
all constructed when the fena were impassable^ the river valleys 
morasses, the clayey heights forest-dad. 

(ii) The ditch is on the south-wrestem side; that is, the defences 
were erected to pre\^ent access to Norfolk from the south-west^ The 
Brent or Pampbford Ditch alone is doubtful; only faint traces of a 
bank exist, here on one side there on the other. 

No sequence of strength can be established indicating unity of 
Construction, but rather the reverse; the outennosl defences Heydon 
Ditch, h the third strongest. Brent Ditch, the next, h the weakest; 
the Black Ditches, the fifth and final line of defence, is but a feeble 
work; the strongest are the Fleam and Devirs Dykes, Two, it may be 
added,, are exactly aligned for considerable distances; the others are 
more or less sinuous^ These variations suggest that, taken as a w'hole, 
theif constrtiction covers a considerable period of time, and that 
different races may have had a share in the vs^ork. 

The salient characteristics of each dyke may now be dealt wdth* 
For topographical details the i-inch Ordnance Survey' map, as well 
as my Map V, should be consnitedh 

Black Ditches, Two sectors survive, lying the one to the north 
(1100 yards in length) the other to the south (ij: miles in length) of 
the Icknield Way, covering the ford at Lackford w‘here the ancient 
way crossed the River Lark, 

The total length of the originfll work, assuming its flanks respec¬ 
tively to have rested on the River Lark and on forest country, w'as 
about 4^ miles. 

^ BIjh^ Diwhfis. Shm Dike, Sheet iS8 i FScam DyVe, Brtnl DiKh 

■nd Htyden Ditch. Sh«t 105. 
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The northern sector, constructed in sandy soil with no advantage 
of position, shows a bank much spread and wasted, but still formidable, 
and a broad shallow fosse; the southern (though less well marked, 
the fosse having been filled in) is much mote imposing, being aligned 
along the crest of the sloped at the bottom of which the little Cavenham 
Brook flows. Here the bank is about 27 feet wide and fro'm 4 to 
6 feet above ground level. 

Beyond the ridge the southern sector of the dyke is traceable 
across Risby Poor’s Heath, and is lost in the arable land south-east 
of the common. Thb sector is thus well marked for 1200 yards and 
traceable for a further 1000 yards. 

A hedge line marked on the 1836 Ordnance Survey carries the line of 
the dyke nearly to Barrow Bottom; there is little doubt that it originally 
extended to » point south of the turnpike road where the clay capping over 
the chalk indicates natural forest. 


It Is difficult to understand why the northern sector was needed. 
It might have been supposed that the marshes of the Cavenham 
Brook were sufficient protection (see t-inch O.S. Sheet 189); or, in 
any case, that the brook might have been utilized as part of the 
defences, instead of constructing the bank in front of the brookA 
similar problem will confront us in connection with the Fleam Dyke. 

In any case it will be clear that though comparatively weak, this 
earthwork is not unworthy of the System of which it foims part. 
The name " Black ” Ditches is apposite, the northern sector bdng of 
dark sand covered with old heather stumps and ling. 

Devil’s Dyke. This is the longest and finest, differing from the 
other dykes also in that no effort was made to select the shortest 
distance between forest and fen; its fenside termination. Reach 
hamlet, lies on a promontory. It is 74 miles long: had an adjacent 
alignment (Dullingham to Swaffham Bulbeck) been selected it would 
have effected a saving of over two irdle^^ 


The dyke is aligned with remarkable exactness, no less than ci 
mil« being in the same straight line; but each end is slightly deflected. 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact that from a point on the edge of 
the forest adjacent to Stetchworth House the sJ miles' stretch was 
visible, and could thus be accurately plotted out; the terminations 
on the other hand, were aligned by “rule of thumb” methods. The 
buildersdid not know,asdid the Romans, how to stake out a straight line 
between points mutually invisible. (See i-inch O.S. map, She« 188.) 

^ II ia MldEJm thll the bulLden of tht dykei toot anv 
Ihls smor is on that touaunt. ^ ge of potitjon; 

^ Bill i«c pp. 134 and 146. 
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TKc difFercnces in the estimated proportions of the dyke as re¬ 
corded by various observers are very remarkable (Babitigton, 18S3, 
p, gS) and an accurate flur\'ey is much needed. At a point ’where 
vallum and fosse are undamaged ^ namely on the knoll 300 yards 
south^-east of the S’walTham“Bunivell road cuttings the ditch was 
estimated by me to be 15 feet deep> the distance from the top of the 
bank to the bottom of the ditch being 62 feet; and the “over-all 
breadth of bank and fosse was 37 yards. 

The dyke maintains its immense proportions to the end, on both 
R^nk&K On the hills it stops abruptly at the edge of a little wood by 
Camois Hall. Wood Ditton, and does not tail off into a mere boundary 
bank as does the Fleam Dyke. But the dank was adequately protected, 
for the dyke extends ’well into the ancient forest belt. 

There are several gapSi of which that w^hich permits the pas^ge 
of the main Netvmarkct road (approximating to the line of the ancient 
Icknield Way) may be originah It should be noted that the dyke 
presents here no indication of the recurved valla and flanking defences 
so commonly met with in the entrances to the larger hill-forts. 

There may also have been an original passage way at Running Gap, 
where Street Way crosses the dyke. But I should not be surprised if the 
dyke is sho^vn by excavation at some future date to be ooiuinuoija from 
forest to fen. 

Fleam Dyke. There are two sectors: that extending from a spur 
of the forest ridge north-^’^v'cst of Balsham to Fulboum Fen^ over 
3 miles longj and that running from the northern end of the fen to 
the bank of the Cam at Fen Ditton, t J miles long. 

(i) The Btikham sector. This is a magnificent work, rivalling the 
DeviVs Dyke in its proportions. Its ovet-all breadth near Fulbourn 
Fen is yards, depth of ditch 11 feetp vallum 55 feet on the slope. 

The point of passage of the Icknield Way ’will be discussed later. 
The Dungate Farm gap is modem: at the Fulboum Fen end. though 
the dyke does not continue down to the fen, the ditch does so, and the 
bank is undoubtedly destroyed* There is thus no proof that a gap 
originally existed permitting the passage of the Street Way. The dyke 
is aligned on “Shardelow^s WelFW spring rising actually in the 
fosse, and making it for the last 100 yards a wet ditch. 

There is no adequate topographical evidence for the continuation 
of the dyke from Shardelow's Well to the W” of Great Wilbraham 
(as suggested in the i-inch O.S. Sheets i88 and 205)"- 

^ A aeetor m ihc northern (fai) end haa b«rL dcautij'edi 
* Thfl excA'^'i&ttoiu carried out in i$ai —33 ■rc diK-us^cd on P* 
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(li) The Fm Dittm sector. This has been for the most part 
destroyed. The present east-and^west road throug^h Fen Ditton 
roughly preserves its alignment} in the village the road rqpresents 
the ditch ^; Rirthcr to the east on the outskirts of the village both bank 
and ditch are faintly visible to the north of the road; beyond the 
railway and a narrow boggy valley the road follows the crest of the 
bank, which is very well marked near the Newmarket road junction. 
Further trace is lost; but the dyke descended into Teversham Fen, 
the alignment being undoubtedly preserved by a deflection of the 
Cambridge-Newmarket road at this point. 

The almost complete detiuction of the dyke prevents a comparUon 
with its southern sector; but it may be doubted if it w'ere ever so 
magnificent a defensive work. 

The use of this part of the Fleam Dyke is not dear; behind it is 
Quy Water, w^hich must have been a formidable obstacle ; and if 
artificial defences were needed, an entrenchment on the right bank 
between Quy Bridge and Mill would, one might suppose, Live been 
sufficient. The tactical situation is identical ivith tliat presented at 
the northern sector of the Black Ditches (see pp. 124 and 134). 

Brent or Pampisford Ditch. This ditch is remarkably short, 
the distance between forest and marsh being only i ^ miles. It originally 
extended from a boulder-clay covered spur S.S.W. of Great Abington 
(Abington Park) to a spring head at Dickman's Grove, Pampisford, 
which feeds a small tributary of the Cam; but about 450 yards of the 
lower portion has been destroyed. Though it is difficult to realiae the 
natural physical conditions of the district, there can be no doubt that 
formidable obstacles, river, marsh and forest, to an advance from the 
south-west existed for many miles to north and south of this narrow 
gap. (See Sketch-map D.) 

The alignment of the ditch is sinuous; no definite bank exists- 
sometimes a slight ridge is apparent on mie side, sometimes on the 
other*. 

ITiat it is a boundary ditch is unlikely. Such structures usually 
have a bank ditched on dther side: the Brent Ditch is deeper and 
wider than is likely to have been constructed for the latter purpose. 
The " covered ways " of the South Downs (shown in one case (Curwen, 
1918, p. 62) to be pre-Roman} present very similar features, and must 
not be neglected in a survey of the possible uses of this curious work. 


‘ Sir Wiliiim drew mjr mention id the ftet tlut ill the better-elMs 

ui the nlUgc ere an the narth ot the road~^ the iLte ef the hiah 
dry bonk— and the poorer on thq scuih vde. * 

* See foomote^ p. 130. 
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Bran or Hey don Ditch, This dyke extends for 3i miles from 
the spur {natural forest) on which the village of Heydon stands, to 
the "Black Peak” in Fowhnere parish where strong chalk springs 
still rise— springs which fed the mere (now drained) which gave its 
name to the parish. 

The bank \vas levelled and the fosse filled in. in part at some un¬ 
known date^ in part when the parishes bordering it w^ere enclosed in 

Parish boundaries^ how^ever^ mark its line, which is approximately 
straight throughout its course.and absolutelystraight for over t |miles. 
Moreoverj definite traces of it still exist and in places* after ploughing, 
the line of the destroyed vallum Is very apparent as a raised belt 
of white chalk contrasted with the brown of the natural surface soil 
adjacent* Beldam (i868p p. 36) recorda that in his day a small tin- 
destroyed portion of the v^lum was probably 7 feet in vertical eleva¬ 
tion above ground level, and that the breadth of the work w^as at 
least 80 feet—which is equal to that of the Fleam Dyke at several 
points. It is clear that the Heydon Ditch was a formidable defence^ 
The alignment is indicated on Sketch-map D. 

Royston or Mile Ditches. These ditches are situated i \miles to 
the west of Royston* and originally extended, according to Beldam 
(1868, p*37)i from a tumulus on Pen Hills, Therfield Heathy to Bassing- 
bourn Springs, a distance of z miles. They are now' visible only for a few 
hundred yards on the h^ith* from the Icknield Way southward j there 
are three ditches with banks to correspond, roughly parallel save at 
their upper end, where they diverge. The most westerly, which is 
the best preserved example, appears to be banked on both sides. Of 
slight elevation* the banks do- not suggest defences of the type wo are 
now familiar withp but they are certainly ancient* for they are partially 
destroyed where they cross the belt of trackwap, 100 yards wide, 
which here marks the trace of the Way. 

Beldam also states that Drap Ditches, N. of Luton [B], extended 
the Way from a tumuluB on Warden Hill toivards Raveoaburgh Castle and 
were shtiilar in character. These 1 have not examined. A similar senes of 
parallel banks extends from Grimes Graves, Wectirig [N]* Miithward, one 
forming the boundary between Weetmg and Sanlon p^hes. Nothmg 
is known of these works save what can be sceni but they are probably 
prehistoric. (See W. G. Clarke, 1930, p. 

ARCHA£Ql,.CKrICAL EvIOENCE BCAHING ON THE DATE OF THE DyKES 

Though w^eapons of stone and bronxe are recorded as having been 
found or “near’’ one or other of the dykes* there is no reason 
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for supposing that any such were found either in vallum or fosse. 
Iron weapons of types occurring in Anglo-Saxon graves of the pagan 
period, on the other hand, have been found, in one oase certainly in 
the other probably, in the valla of the Devil’s and Fleam Dykes. 
These are discussed on pp. 292-3, 

Numerous barrows adjoin each of the dykes, but after studying 
the dis^budon of each group 1 cannot but think that the relationships 
are accidental. The dykes one and all seem to have been driven through 
barrow areas, rather than the barrows disposed along a military 
barrier. If there be an exception it is the Black Ditches; three tumuli, 
one on Cavenham Heath, the others on Rbby Poor’s Heath, adjoin 
the dyke on the defended side. (See also p- 31 ■) 

Beldam (1B68, p, 38) found trac^ of prehistoric settlement at the 
lower end of the Mile Ditches near Bassingboum Springs. He 
showed by excavation, moreover, that the fosses of these ditches 
(each about 5 feet deep) were not continuous across the main road 
(Icknicid Way), a causeway of solid chalk 16-18 feet wide being left. 
The present metalled road thus marks the crossing point of the ancient 
Way, which is older than the Ditches. There is little doubt that these 
works are prehistoric, but their purpose cannot be guessed at. Their 
southern tennination, it may be noted, is over a mile away from 
the forest plateau, and the ditches could not therefore have been 
intended as barriers across the open chalk belt. 

Important evidence of a similar character in connection with the 
Heydon Ditch is recorded by Beldam (1868, p, 36), Near Heydon 
Grange, where the Icknield Way crosses the dyke, he found solid 
and undisturbed chalk on the line of the fosse at a depth of about 
2^ feet. Thus the road is older than the dyke. 

On the other hand, there is evidence that the Brent Ditch, Pampiaford 
'filled up for the Icknield Way to pass over it”; but this is probably 
the Roman not the prehistoric way. Sec Babington (i8St. d. loi'l ani 
pp, 145-6 and i 66 of this book. ^ 

Hughes was present when the Devil's Dyke was cut through bv 
the Mildenhall Railway in 1883-4. He made (1913, pp, 
im^rtant ob^rvation that though much evidence of Roman occu¬ 
pation was visible in the neighbourhood of the dyke, no Roman 
remains occurred under it, though a few Roman objects lav below 
the turf covering the bank itself. This is evidence of pre-Roman date 
and though it is but sUght, the later pre-histor>’ of the Early Iron A« 
seems to confirm it (see p. 117). ' ® 
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Thft section thus made showed that a flight bant and fosse, facing 
norths lay under the great vallum and was earlier than it. Thia may 
have been a tribal boundary. 

That the dyke was med in the Pagan Anglo-Saxon pedod is fairly 
certain; but the evidence on which this conclusion is ba^ docs not hx 
the date of construction of the earthwork, 

Excavatiims in 1921-22: W&rstead Street and Fleitm Dyke 

Sucht up to 19211 was all the direct archaeological evidence^ 
available for the student^ and it seemed to the writer desimblie to 
attempt by excavation the solution of the problem of at least one of 
the dykes. 

A preliminary investigation was carried out (in March, 1921) to 
determine whether or no the ramp which carried the Roman road, 
known as Worstead or Wool Street, across the chalk downs was 
the paitialiy levelled vallum of a pre-Roman dyke. Hughes (1904, 
p. 458) suggested that this was the case, and his view' was adopted 
by Allcroft (igo8» p. 507), 

In order to settle the point it was only necessary to cut a trench 
dowm to the chalk rock on either side of the ramp at a point where the 
latter was well marked; the presence or absence of a filled-in fosse 
could thus be readily demonstrated. 

The trench was cut at a convenient point on the Gog-Magog 
Hills; and it was definitely shown that there never had been a ditch 
on either side; moreover, the construction of the ramp—a floor of 
puddled chalk p then turfp then a layer of chalk rubble upon which was 
a capping of gravel—showed tha t it was an e^xample of Roman civil 
engineering (C. Foxp 1923). A diagram of this excavation is given on 
Plate XlXp A. 

This being settled p work was begun on the Fleam Dyke by 
Dr W. M. Palmer and myself*. This dyke w^as chosen because its 
site (the most oonveniendy defensible one on the chalk belt) and 
sinuous trace suggested an andqtuty second to none in the series of 
which it formed part. 

The invesdgation was confined to that portion of the Fleam Dyke 
which lies between the disused railway cutting and Dungate Farm 
a distance of 2500 yards. The dyke here presents, uniform charactersp 

' For note on the huTOricftl Evidence, tet p. 160. 

Fox Hod Palmer ^1923). Thii la the fim report; the hnsJ rcpo^it be 
published La t subsequent voKimte of CjfJS* 
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xbt ditdi being about lO-i 1 feet deep and the scarp measuring 40— 
50 feet on the sloped. 

A ^tion across the vallum at the railway cutting showed an 
original core—a bank some 7 feet iugb—increased to the present 
dimensions mainly by two additions^ A second sectioni some 75 yards 
to the south-east of the railway cuttings showed evidence of these 
later additicns^ but no definite *"ooreJ^ 

Sections across the fo^ at several points many hundred yards 
apart rev'ealed a main trench with a flat floor some 4 to 6 feet below 
the siltfc and showed the counterscarp to have been steeper than the 
scarp*. A secondarj^ trench or shelf on the scarp, aometimes flat, 
sometimes V- or U-shapcdi was a constant feature and may represent, 
with the "^core^' of the vallum mentioned above, the first phase of 
the defensive work. Since, however, the second section through the 
vallum revealed no definite "core,” the ramp corresponding to the 
original ditch may never have been completed as a military work* 
The history of the construction of the dyke must thus remain for the 
prKent obscure; it may^ however^ be noted that the striking uniformity 
in the profile of the fosse revealed by the fosse sections suggests that 
if the esdsUng dyke be the ncault of successive reconstructions, these 
were on each occasion carried out along the whole length of the sector 
under investigation. 

The crossing point of the Icknield Way, which a Saxon charter 
(Birch, j 893, 1305) refers to as ahighwayand which was therefore 
probably an unmetalled track and not a Roman road, was undoubtedly 
in the neighbourhood of the Bronze Age barrow on Mutlow' HiU(p, 35), 
Excavation showed that the fosse of the dyke was continuous up to 
the metalling of the present London-Newniarket Road on either side* 
and its presence was demonstrated at several points betw'een the 
road and Mutlow Hill. Rubble filling was also demonstrated on the 
line of the fosse at other existing ^ps between the main road and 
Dungatc Farm, Balsham. As a result of these inviKti^dons, w^e are 
con\inccd that the dyke fonned a continuous barrief from forest to 
fen, and was designed to prevent* rather than to controU ingress to 
the territory which lies behind it. 

A lower limit of date for the constniction of the work was ob- 

* Ezeept where lool causet hivif peoduced deep ai tt Dunnu; 

■ TTIOb obserraUDn mny eiwble ihfi disputed pplnt Iks wliich Aide of the ditch 
the bulk of the Brtui or F^pieford Ditch lay to be detetmined by a ihort day's 
A CKtdm^ «ijxiiiuition mt one point ihnwed me that the aittimi of dm 
diiGh wu denved mitnly from ibe south ade^ but the nttuJoi obuined wm not 
followed up. 


secrtoN A Aci^oes wor.6tead sn^^er at a point 5 yauss ts. of b.m. 151 & on 6^o,s.x;lv(i s.i:. 
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tained in the eoufsc of the excavitions^ At a pcntit 75 yard^ south¬ 
east of the railway cutting, secdona through the scarp and reverse 
$iope of the ramp revealed, in the old surface soil th^eunder, iron 
slag, sherds of soft paste native ware, of hard Roman grey ware^ of 
“gritted ware,” and of teita sigillata. AH the finds were paralleled 
in a deposit dateable within the Roman period^ excavated at the same 
time near Mutlofw Hill; and it h clear that the dyke had at the point 
in question been aligned across the mbbish-atrewn fringes of a 
Romano-Bridsh aettlenient. Section through the partially levelled 
flcarp of the vallum near Muilow Hill also revealed Roman retnalns 
in the subsoiL Moreover, it may be noted that no single fragment 
of deerhom, and nothing which b necessarUy earlio: than the Roman 
period was found in the course of the excavations, either in the fo^ 
secdODS or in the vallum. See Plate X 1 X» B, 

Veiy Iktle was foojnd in the fosse sections. This suggests that the earth¬ 
work may, subsequent to its final recooetructiont have been very little used, 
and in brief time entirely and permanently deserted. 

The evidence yielded by the excavationB, in our opinion» warrants 
the conclusion that the Babham sector of the Fleam Dyke la of a 
date posterior to I century a.d. 

The only one of the dykes which has been excavated thus provides 
us with a new set of problems. Consideration of the results, which 
point to an Anglian origin for the Fleam Dyke will be found in 
Chapter VI, p. 292. 

General Considerations bearing on the date 
OF the Dykes not tet Excavated 

Indirect evidence pointing to the existence of the DeviTs Dyke 
in I A.D. has already been quoted j consideration of its scale and 
character justifies the view that it must date from a time when the 
energies of a large part of the population of Norfolk and N AV. Suffolk 
were controlled from a single centre. 

The second phase of the Early iron Age b obviously a very' 
probable period for its erection, an age when inter-tribal wars (prob¬ 
ably carried on by chariot warfare) were endemic, as the chapters in 
Caesar's Commentafiea dealing mth the invasion of Britain indi¬ 
cate L As a defence against chariot the great dyke must have had 

^ B.G. T, 111 ^HithertP tbisre jiAd been caiitmufibi wm between thii 
[Caj&ivdluaiui] and the other also Bk. v, an, and Tvitua 

Alcala, XII, Cassivcllaujiiis bad undcj his commAnd at least 4W0 charioteers 
(Bk, V, 19), 
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pecuU^ advantages^ a$ la wcU recognized. Moreover,^ Ridgeway 
(1892) baa given reaaoii& for auppoaing that Oatoriua in hia campaign 
against the Iceni in a.d* 48 '*met at least one dyke," and since 
it could not have been the Fleam, it wa$ in aU probability the Devirgi 
Dyke, 

That a Ccldc tribe waa quite capable^ in spite of Caesar^s atatement 
as to the Laziness of the Gauls, of oDnstmcting so mighty a work as the 
Devi’s Dyke 19 evidenced by Caesar's account of the fortifications of 
Avaricum (5;0. vn, 22-24), by the feat of the Nervii, who built an 
entreDchment 3 miles in ctrcumfeneof^ the vallum of which was 9 feet 
high and the trench 15 feet wide, in less than three hours (nf) using only 
their si^'ords and cloaks (v^ 4^)^ 

Of none of the remaining dykes is adequate information avaibble ; 
it may be urged that even if the Devirs Dyke be pre-Roman^ the 
probabilities are that it is the only one^ that the Heydon Ditch ^ Brent 
Ditch and the Black Ditches, like the bulk of the Fleam, are works 
of the hUtoric periods 

1 admit the possibility [ but suggest that there are considerations 
not yet dealt with which hint at a prehistoric origin for the Fen 
Ditton sector of the FleamDyke,anda partat least of the Black Ditches. 

It U not unlikely I moreover, as Mdll be seen when the distribution 
of the hill fortresses is considered, that the Heydon Ditch was an outer 
defence of the Devirs Dyke system, and of Early Iron Age date. 

The probability of pre-Roman date for the former works depends 
on the signiiicance to be attached to certain dykes in W. Norfolk and 
N-W. Suffolk. This district is singularly bare of the ordinary typt of 
defensive eaithtvorks. No ring fortress indeed of any importance 
exists in the area and there are but few minor ones. The principle 
adopted by the inhabitants was to provide defence for a maximum 
amount of ground with a minimum of labour; to construct, in short, 
dykes across the necks of peninsulas. 

In the neighbourhood of the great dykes there are no le^ than 
three examples of what are, geographically, promontoty forts, though 
on a large scale. 

Two (the Foss Ditch and the Devil's Dyke) extending respectively 
from the Little Ouse river to the Wissey, and from the Wksey to the 
Nar, protect areas bounded on three sides by fen and mmh; the 
third (also called the Devil's Ditch) encloses a tongue of land betw^n 
the rivers Thet and Little Ouse, 

These works, though not now' perfect or traceable for their entire 
length, undoubtedly rested on marsh or river at cither end; their 
lengths are 4^, 5 and 2 miles respectively. In strength and ch^cter 
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two of these resemble the Black Ditches^ aiid they have their fosaes 
on the east [ the reiminiDg dyke (the Thet-Ouse defences) I have not 
examined. 

The sketch-map gives the essential topographical features of these 
earthworks. 

Nothing in our knowledge of the Roman Agfip or of the Anglo- 



Saxon Agc^ suggests that these works can he later than the I century 
A.n,; though no conclusion can be arrived at without excavation^, it 
aeems likely that they were built by the prehistoric inhabitant of 
the district- In any case it is true that the Cambridgeshire dykes 
prevent access to a territory wherein lived, at some periods peoples who 

* . since been cut tcroM the fosse of the Wiisey-Nar Dyke by my 

mend An Rev. J, F. WilLiBm4, of Beschiiniwell. It wia V-abap^, Nothing wi* 
found that give mny due to ch* date of the work. 
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ia their tribal or clan defences were not fortress builders, but who 
utiLized die principle of the protected flank in constructing their 
earthworks. 

It appears to me probable that the Fen Ditton sector of the Fleam 
Dyke ivas originally a local defensive work, on the same lines as those 
which we have been discussing, enclosing the tongue of land on which 
Homingsea stands, subsequently incorporated—at all events in 
popular nomenclature — in the larger system. The northern sector of 
the Black Ditches may perhaps be similarly accounted for. 

Summing up our scanty information, we see that one of the dykes, 
the Fleam, is Roman or post-Roman, while there is a possibility of pre- 
Roman date for the othcis. The question may be asked, why, if the 
dykes belong to different periods, are they all constructed as a defence 
against the snuth-west by the Norfolk peoples? Surely at some time 
in the long military history of the district the Norfolk peoples must 
have been aggressors and defence required by the Inhabitants of the 
area now included in Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire. It is difficult 
to account for the fact, but it may be remarked that, other things 
being equal, the inhabitants of a small and agriculturally poor area 
like Norfolk are at any period from the Late Bronze Age onward 
likely to need defences more than the inhabitants of central and 
southern Britain, who must have been more wealthy in man-power 
and in metal for weapons. 

HILL-TOP FORTRESSES' 

Very little is. known concerning the examples in our district, 

Caesar’s Camp, in the parish of Sandy [B], is a true contour 
fort, occupying a steep-aided narrow spur zoo feet above 0 ,D. over¬ 
looking the Ivel VaJley (see Goddard, 1904, p. 371). h is much dam¬ 
aged and its original extent is uncertain j the area of the existing 
portion—probably the lesser part—is 7 acres. It was occupied in 
the Early Iron Age; characteristic domestic pottery of this period from 
within the rampart is in the Cambridge Museum (see p. log) 

Wandlebury,, in Stapleford parish, a plateau fort, circular, 
1000 feet in diameter, occupies the crest of the Gog-Magog Hills 
about 240 feet above OJ). British coins and weaving-combs have 
been found witlun the area, and Stukeley* records querns fibulae 
beads, etc. (ed. Lulus, 1S83, p. 36}. It is in a commanding ’posirioa’ 
anyone coming from the west and crossing the Cam by the fords at 
Hauxton or Grantchester vrould be forced to pass dose to the fortress 
^ M.kHc«d on Mopa lIE nrud V. 
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on his way eastward^ Fulboum Fen on the north ddc and the Bourn 
River on the south preventing a wide detour* Under primith^e 
conditions the Gog-Magog ridge b a position/* 

This fortress has been described by a succession of antiquaries as 
being, in the words of Camden, ^^ girt with a threefold ranipire**; this 
Tvas its character in the days before the hill-top was planted and a 
house built within the enceinte^ 1 but| unfortunately» it is not true 
to-day. The earthwork now consists of a double bank and single 
fosse, the fosse 6 to 9 feet deep, the ramparts 2 to 5 feet above ground 
level. The outer rampart is in places higher than the inner; this is 
probably due to the inner bank having been to some extent levelled* 
The distance on the slope from bottom of fosse to top of either vallum 
varies from 20 to 30 feet; the over-all width 70 to Jfe feet. 

Slight traces of the dcatroyed defences, which consisted of the 
main vallum and its ditch, are apparent inside the existing works. 

The nature of the original entrance defences cannot now be deter¬ 
mined, but it is probable that the tivo existing entrances on the north 
and south sides respectively are the points at which access to the 
fortress was originally obtained* 

Ring Hill or Starbury*^ in Litdebury parish near Audley End 
[E]j is an oval single-tampart^ contour fort occupying a narrow 
chalk spur 300 feet above O.D^ overlooking the Essex Cam Valley* 
Its dimensions are S40 by 1250 feet and it endosea an area of about 
r6i acres. It has recently been surveyed and described 
Emx, 1916, pp. 191 and 193; see also Gould, 1903, p. 2S0)* The 
whole area has been affor^ted, and the vallum partially levelled* The 
ditch is ‘'generally about 50 feet wide/* and the defences must have 
been formidable. The origirLal entrances cannot be identified. There 
is no record of finds \rithtn the area other than those of Roman coins 
and a "silver cup." 

Arbury Banks, on a low chalk hill near Ash well [H], about 
290 feet above O.D,, h an oval entrenchment measuring 930 by 
770 feet, and is about 12 acres in area; with a single vallum^ much 
wasted. The Street Way passed close to it; but the Icknield Way,^ 
1 1 mites to the south-east, was not visible, being hidden by Cbybush 
Hill. 

Aylott (1911, p. 270) notes that between the camp and the A-dley a 
ledge OTiumands a view of Ravensburgh Castle to the south-west, and of 
Caesarea Camp, Sandy, to the north-west. 

j ^ formerly h«d ” two other ditcha which were le^dkd foi 

lord Mdo^hin a girdem mnd planudoni’' (Lysoni, iSoS, p. 73). 

For the rpidcDcc fw ckame ;Btvburyp hc Biaybr^e^ 1^36^ p, 1 j6. 
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The defences were formerly double on tlie north-esst and souths 
west sides. Traces of two entrance and of pit dwellings tsithln the 
area formerly existed. Beldam (18596, p. 285) provides a detailed 
record (with plan) of excavation carried out here before the enclosure 
of Ashwell parish. The fosse was found to have been 15 feet deep 
and 20 feet wide, V-shaped with a steep countemcarp. See also 
Montgomerie {1908, p. TO5) and R.CJfJ\l. Herts. (191!, p. j8). 

In the pits mentioned above were cooking-hearths; coarse pottery 
("in which are numerous pebbles”), with scratched decoration, and 
bones of animals were found, also a bone piercer and a bone pin 
described as rude. In die Beldam coUection (Cambridge Museum) 
there is nothing from the camp save half a oooldng-pot of Early iron 
Age date (figured on Plate XIV); this at least proves occupation of 
the site in the period immediately preceding the Roman conquest. 

Wax Ditches. This circular single-ramparted fortress, 500 feet 
in diameter, the vallum of which is completely levelled, is situated 
on the Rcsservoir HiD, Cherryhinton, 150 feet above O.D, 


It was discovered in 1895 in quarrying for chalk, and was partially 
excavated by Hughes and others (see Hughes, 1904). In the lower 
levels of the filkd-in fosse, which was 15 feet deep, bones of domestic 
animals, dressed flints and pottery were found; and also skeletons of 
the Early Iron .\ge discussed on p. 114. Above these were deposits 
of the early Roman period, described on p. lyy. The pottery from 
the lower levels is described by Hughes as "of a coaree quality and 
of no great v’ariety” {loc. cit. p. 480). Examination of the material 
obtained during this excavation and stored in the Cambridge Museum 
revealed no pottery of Bronze Age character, but many fragments of 
Early Iron Age wares; and we may thus safely date the earthwork in 
the latter Age; a fragment of Gaulish ware of La Tine 1 character 
which has been preserved suggests construction in III or IV h.c. 

Grim's Ditch, Saffron Walden [E]. An irregular enclosure, 
some 550 yards in greatest diameter, defended by a single rampart 
and ditch of no great strength, situated on a day-covered spur flank¬ 
ing the chalk valley at the head of which Little Walden is situated 
'The boundarira of Grimsditch AVood are approximately those of the 
earthwork, which is not marked on the 0 ,S. maps (see HJif 
Essex, 1916, p, 260). In form it more closely resembles the polveonal 
Iron Age fortresses of Southern Britain (Karalake. iqao and toari 
t^any others in our district, and its posirion is such as the Britons 
of Caesars time favoured. The Early Iron Age U thus a probable 
date for its^ construction; but no remains of this, or of any Aze have 
been found wtthin ita ^ ^ * 
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FORTS AND CAMPS ON LESS LOFTY GROUND^ 

Tentative excavations have been made on the sites of two of the 
five low-lying ring-works in our district which may be prehistoric. Of 
the others nothing is known save w^hat can be seen. 

Arbury is situated on level ground^ on gravel subsoil, near the 
village of Histon, 40 feet above O.D. 

The cidstlng remains consist of a very much wasted semicircular 
vallum with traces of a hlled-in external fosse. The work was probably 
circular and, judging from the existing segment, 300 yards in diameter. 

Several sections were cut through the bank and f&ase by Hughes 
(1906A); the fosse \V2S found to be shallow, and must have been for 
the greater part of the year a wet moat. No objects were found that 
gave the slightest clue to the age of the work, but it was demonstrated 
that it could never have been of any great strength. 

Beisar's Hill, Willingham. A circular ring-work 880 feet and 
750 feet respectively in long and short diameter, with single vallum 
and ditch, lying on the edge of the fen iS feet above O.D. The valltun 
is much wasted; the area is now pasture, but has been under plough. 
The driftway w'hich leads to Aldreth Causeway and which is in a direct 
line therewith now bisects the camp. This drifhvay waa from Norman 
times onwards for 600 years the chief bnd route into Ely from the 
south. Though it now goes over and not throfugh the vallunt St is not 
necessarily later than the earthwork; reference to the 1836 O.S. map 
shows that the track then skirted the camp on the east side. An 
original entrance lies to the west; faint traces of an eastern entrance 
are also to be seen. The ditch where it and the vallum are most perfect 
is marshy; and it must when the camp was in use have been a wet 
moatx Under natural conditions the site must have been very 
inaccessible. 

The Round Moats^ Fowlm^re^ This small oval ring^work, 
300 feet in greatest diameter, and a little over an acre in area, is situated 
on the floor of a marshy valley»adjacent to the church of Fowhnere 
(Sketch-map D, p. 144). It is, for its size, very strongly defended, 
the bank being now 7 to iz feet above natural level, and the wet 
mcrat no feet wide^ and as originally excavated^ li feet deep (below 
ground level}. The waters of the adjacent brook were led into the 
moat by a channel now silted up. There are two entrances, both 
possibly originaU Tentative excavations made by Yorke (iqoS) failed 
to yield any objects which would give a clue to the date of the work. 

OrwelL The earthwork at Orw'ell, destroyed during coprolite 


^ Tbse are muked on M«p V. 
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digging in the XIX century, was apparently a work of the same class 
as the Round Moats. It is not marked on my map, 

PalUe or HepoH Ditches, Saffron Walden [EJ, This remark¬ 
able work challenges attention for its size, situation and regularity 
of form. 

The existing remains (the south-western angle, 530 feet of the 
southern side and a similar length of the western) lie outside the 
west end of the town on the south slope of the Walden Valley and 
close to the Slade,*’' one of the chalk streams which flow through 
Walden (now piped). Its situation is doubtless due to the existence 
here of an important ford on one of the routes from the Cam Valley 
to the Thames Valley, (See p, 153.) 

Indications at rarious points to die east of these remains point 
to the earthwork having been an donated rectangle over ao acres in 
area (1780 feet from E. to W. and 520 feet from N. to S.) enclosing 
a considerable part of the modern town, and bisected by the High 
Street, the line of which probably marks the original north and south 
entrances. 


On the west side the rampart is “ about 9 feet above the bottom of 
the ditch which is 30 feet wide from crest to crest." 

Though iwtangu lar. the proportions of the fortress are not Roman • 
Its si^tuatjon, however, is such as that people might select, and It may 
be the work of Early Iron Age Celts copying Roman methods, A few 
fragments of coarsebadly-baked pottery,a portion of a decorated food- 
vessel and fragments of day bearing the impress of wattle, found 
under Anglo-Saxon bunals m the western part of the work, suegest 
a Branze Age settlement, but it is very doubtful if the fortification 
^ l^^lgned to so early a date, (See R.CJi.M. aro 

H, E. Smith {1S83) and Gould (1904) should also be consulted.) 

general considerations rearing on the 

DATE OF THE FORTRESSES 


I HE Hill-toi* Fokihesses 

It 18 generally held that hill-top fortresaes, especially those on ouen 
chalk dow-na or moorland, suitable environment for a pastoral people 

excepted, older than those earthwo^rb 
wht represent strongholds of a period 

turn has to a large extent cleared the valle^ and 
effected a complete alteration of distribution of population 
of S12* and strength the fortresses of the ^e here ^ 

elsewhere fupenor to the latter^ ^ 
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We have, however^ no evidence T#bich permits us to assign an 
earlier date than the Early Iron Age to any of our hill camps, which 
are of two welUknoivn types, “contour^* and plateau.” For one of 
the latter, War Ditches, a date within this period may be regarded as 
certain; while scanty remains found within the enceinte of three others, 
Wandlebury and Arbury Banks (plateau), Cae^r"s Camp (contour), 
are in each case of the same Age. Of Ring Hill (contour) nothing b 
known; in form and situation it resembles Caesar's Camp* 

Topographical Distribytion. Ring Hill lies on a spur overlook¬ 
ing the Essex Cam Valley, on the line of what must have been an 
important route from the fenlands to the Thames Vall^. The exist¬ 
ence of the fine fortress of Wallbury, near Bbhop's Stortford [HJt 
13 miles to the south on the same route is significant. 

See Sketch-map B+ 'VVallbiiry h a huge irreguJarly oval work 31 acres 
in area, occupying the flat crest of a steep-ended spur by the River Stort. 
No excavations have been made in it and there are no records of any finds; 
but the discovery ckf a pedeEtal-um creniation cemetery at Little Hallipg- 
buryi half a mile from the camp, proves that the district occupied in 
the Early Iron Age. See Laver (1905) and R.CJ/M. Essex (tga ip p.93)- 

That the relation of these fortresses to thiSp the most convenient 
route for traders from the low'er Thames and Kent, w'as of design 
and not aeddentaJ may be safely affirmed, 

Wandlebuiy and the War Ditches bear no ascertainable relation 
either to the dykes or the Icknield Way, from which they are some 
miles distant. Study of the district suggests, as far as Wandlebury 
is concerned, that the most suitable and central site in this dow'nland 
area was chosen purely on local and tactical grounds; on the other 
hand, it may be that this great ring-work is to be considered as the 
last of the line of fortr^es controlling the Tharncs-Stort-C^m Valley 
route'. 

Since writing the above 1 have received an interesting letter from 
Mr G* Maynard, lately the curator of the Saffron Walden Museum. He 
says that from Ring Mill the Gog-Magog Hills can be dearly seen—and 
^"Wandlebury before the site was planted with trees,” also ‘"Little Trees 
HIU and probably the Wandlebury camp site are visihle from far up the 
Cam Vad^ be^tuid Audley End. It always atruck me that Wandlebuiy 
would in early days serve as a great signalling centre for a very wide area. 
Signals from it could be ohsi^ed far up both the Walden and liuton 
valleys and from the high ground by Aehdon and many other points. Any 
enemy movement along the escarpment could thus be easily communicated 
to the population of the aheher^ valleys opening on to the open chalk 
country." Oct. 10, 1919. 

^ The relation between the fbrM rad the dyk« era be itudied on M*p V. 
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SimlM observations with regard to Arbuty Banks are noted on p. iie, 
I doubt, however, whether the« facts will bear the intetpretadoo plaarf 
on tl^. HiU-top sites were probably selected because of the facilities they 
afford for defence; a wide range of view from such sites is inevitable. 


Speculation as to the relation between the inhabitants of these 
hill-forts and the dyke-bulJding peoples of Suffolk and Norfolk is 
wellnigh valueless. Finds and remains dating from the century 
immediately preceding the Claud ian conquest have given some indi¬ 
cations as tio the probable boundaries of the Iceni at that period - but 
of the history of the conquest of Goidel by Brython, or of the’dvil 
wars which may have marked the earlier phase of the Iron Ate we 
are absolutely ignorant^ 


There are three observations which may, however, safely be made 
(i) One is that it is probable that these fortress^ vs Je by 

tte Cdtic peoples m their struggle agdnst the Romans, and that the 
btort-Essex Cam Valley route was then important. The position of 
me Roman statiori of Chesterford between Ring Hill and Wandle- 
buiy-, and at a point whioh blocks the northern outlet of the Stort 
Valley popubaon# is suggestive, 

(Li) Another concerns the Heydon Ditch. 

The popula^n of the Stort and Essex Cam Valleys must have 
^n, when Wallbuiy and Ring Hill were built, sufficiently numerous 
to ^ve be^ a potential source of danger to the inhabitants of S W 
Cambridgeshire dykes are entirely confined to 
the belt of open country along which the Icknield Way runs, and it 
IS clear that when Hej-don Ditch, the most westerly of the series 
^ constructed no danger was apprehended from the left flank fthJ 
Essex Cam Valley district). Otherwise we should, I « SS 
barncr ear^worl^ ncross this valley in the neighbourhood^;,^} 
Chesterford, It follows that whatever people built Heydon Ditch 
must have mntrolled the Stort VaJley-Cam Valley route A con 
federation of ^t Anglian peoples such as this suggests was clearly 
^ible m the Early Iron Age^ and indeed such a war as that betweeJ 
Cj^ivelkunus and the Trinovantes to which Caesar refers (B G v 

-iS 

phc. in d,. Ejri, A^e ^rotb“X'^ 

fortress was then constructed as a camo of ref.™ 1 ‘ ^ 

southerly of the settlements in this district! ® 
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Arburj'i Belsar^s Hill and Round Moats, topogmphicdly, are dis¬ 
tinguished by their natural inaccessibility, low-Iytng situation and 
wet rntMts, 

Excavation has given no clue to the age of Arbury or the Round 
Moats; Belsar's Hill has not been excavated. 

Belsar*s Hill commands an ancient causetvay (and ford?) giving 
access to the Isle of Ely ^ which the Bronze Age finds near Aldreth 
High Bridge suggest may have been in use at an e^ly period, Arbury 
lies close to the mediaeval route from Cambridge to Aldreth; and the 
whole length of this Way, from the fords across the Cam to Ely 
Islandp may be prehistoric^. Round Moats lies in a marshy valley 
at Fowlmere close to the line of the Street Way, but has not neces¬ 
sarily any connection therewith. 

There b nothing in the character of Arhury or Eelsar^s Hill to 
suggest post-Roman construction. Concerning the Round Moats I am 
less confident. Circular or regularly oval moated sites with Mgh valla 
of mediaeval date are uncommon, but the small size of the Round 
Moats certainly favours a late rather than an early period. It is 
unfortunate that no dateable objects were found during Yorkers 
excavations. 


Pits or Subterranean Chamrehs 

Several pits and chambers excavated or sunk in the chalk have 
been recorded in the Royston district. Whether their original use 
was as habitations or reRiges, or whether they were flint mines is 
unknowTi; the majority were probably pre-Roman, Beldam (1868) 
remarks that **in this neighbourhood tradition speaks of several caves 
or caverns having been broken up within the present century.” The 
best known example is the Royston cave situated at the point where 
Icknield Way crosses Ermine Street; but this may be of Roman or 
later date. 

PREHISTORIC TRACKWAYS 

The general characteristics of roads and routes used by peoples 
in varying stages of culture may be differentiated. 

1. Ridgeways. These follow the crest-line of the hills* On the 
chalk dot^mland of South England they appear to be the earliest type 
of trackway; probably earlier even than any of the hill-forts* Their 
characteristic is that of a bundle of tracks converging and creating 

^ S« Map V and p. 1^5* For the dutributieci of finds in the srta tiavened by 
the nmlfij acc ihc mspa of the Neolitluc sjid Brome 
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deep hoUoways when descent from the high land (in order to croes 
a river) is necKsaiy, 

2^ Milbide Ways* These follow the contours of ihc niaoiiig 
on a level alignment just above the spring line. They have been held 
to mark the period when the hill population began to leave the up¬ 
lands and to form settlements by tbe springheads on the edge of the 
uncleared jungle; but my investigations show that in the Cambridge 
Region settlements on such sites are of very high antiquity, and such 
ways may here be as old as the ridgeways. 

3. Valley routes, usually late; but may be early, as when a track¬ 
way has to cross a watershed; in such case the easiest route is usually 
found by foUowing a valley up to the saddle or col, crossing the hills 
at this point and following an adjacent valJey dowTi. 

4. Engineered and metalled roads, carefully aligned; necessarily 
the p^uct of a high civilization; well represented by Roman roads. 

We are concerned here with trackways of the first three types 
only. The subject as far as Cambridgeshire is concerned has been 
dealt with by febington (1883) and partially by Codrington (iqigj; 

Th ft J ^ subject of numerous monographs J. 

The 1836 i-mch Ordnance Survey map, moreover, is of the greatest 

y m*, for the survey w'as made prior to the enclosure of many parishes 
in the distnct. 

A brief aewum of the chief routes which are likely to be pre- 
Roman ,s all that IS possible here, The subject is a very difficult one ■ 
the whole countiy^ide is a network of communicati^s, both net^ 
and old, and enclosure in XVIll-XIX a.d. caused the destruction 
of j^y eld ways and diverted othera from their ancient aUgnments. 
In these circums^ces t^ef reliance must be placed on carehi! study 

in "kJT u g^«^phy; on the existent 

in Its immolate neighbourhood of prehistoric earthworks such as 

ramps and barrows; on the occurrence of portable antiquities alon@ 

its^course; and on the extent to wWch it forms parish boundaries in 

order to dete^me whether or no an ancient trackway is likdy to 'he 

prehistoric. Few will be found to yield much evidence of this character . 

The of our ancient roads or tracks are ^ t ♦ 

^iPon of the rivet crossings. The belt of mimh mu^ 
be narrower than elsewhere and the rive, fotdsble. 
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are: on the Little Ouse at Thetfordp the Lark at Lackford^ the Kennett at 
Baditngham and Kentford^ and the Essex Cam at Hauxton, Whinlesford 
Bridge and Ickleton. 

Topographical details arc recorded where difference of ppinion 
exists as to the exact trace of an andent way. Such details are worked 
out on the 0 *S, maps, i 4 nch scale (see Sheets 174^ 1871 18S, iSgp 
204 and 205)* The routes are plotted on my Map V* 

ICKNIELO 

The ciest-line of the chalk belt which crosses Cambridgeshire 
diagonally, and along which the IcknJeld Way runSp Is clay-capped p 
and under primitive conditions forest: the Way, therefore, is not a 
true ridgeway but follows the line of the open downs below the 
summita. Its importance for East Anglian pne-hiatory lia$ been 
frequently noted in this book directly or by implication, and need 
not be further emphasized. 

The Alignment- The course of the Way is pretty clear and is 
well knowTi from the Berkshire dow^ and the Thames to the borders 
of qur district. From Dunstable to Newmarket it takes for the most 
part a midway course betw^ecn forest-clad hiUs and watered valleys* 
In discussing its trace it must be remembered that in places several 
parallel routes may have been followed at different seasons of the 
yeafp and that alternative routes may occur where obstacles have to 
be crossed. Each route ^vas a broad band of tracks* at certain points 
where the Icknield Way passes round a spur of the downs the whole 
hillside viewed against the sky b seen to be serrated, like the teeth 
of a saw, for a dbtance of two or three hundred yards p each inden¬ 
tation representing a Separate track*. These broad routes were in 
historic times gradually reduced by enclosurep Moreover, in pre¬ 
historic times the alternative routes must have coalesced into one 
narrow track if dykes barred the way* 

It will be convenient to commence our brief survey at the point 
where the Way crosses the ford of the Hiz at Ickleford, 1 1 rnilc« north 
of Hitchin. From thence to Baldock ita trace is known, being marked 
by parish boundari^p though the Way is partially disused and ploughed 
up. Passing WiUbury Hill it cross^ Norton Common p skirting the 
clay lands of Letchworth; and^ following a course approximately that 
of the railway, passed through the northern part of Baldock town. 

* Codrinaidn, igiS, pp, igi-q, igT-g» HabinsMUi 1S83, pp. 55-^. and reft, on 

ifiyp 1 + 3 . 

* Thus no indicatiCKn of the linn faUenved by the Wiy can be other tban 
approsumatc^ 
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Erratvm. Fm^ King^i Way (W* of Fowlnicre) nod King'f Lane 
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From thence to Roj-^ton St forniB the modern turnpike road and is 
marked by parish or county boundaries throughout its length*. 

From Royston to Heydon Ditch the course of the Way is known: 
it passes Noon's Folly Farm and Shapens, crossing the Ditch 600 yards 
S.&.E, of Hey don Grange. Here the excavations previously mentioned 
showed that the fosse was not continuous^ that the road was older 
than the dyke, and that the line indicated above is the original aUgn- 
ment. 

The Way^ in my opinioUt here divides; one route, a track in part 
a county boundary passes south of Chrishall Grange, crosses the saddle 
of Pepperton Hill and follows the valley by Icklctun Granges (a track 
branching southward at this point possibly led to Ring HiU and the 
Essex Cam ’Valley settlements) to Ickleton, where an ancient ford over 
the Cam^ and a track, cany the line on to Stump Cross. 

The other route, crossing Triplow Heath, makes^ I think, straight 
for the tumulus 500 yards NAY, of Chrishall Grange, then following 
a pansh boundary and passing a second tumulus it joins the present 
Royaton-Whittlesford road south of Triplow. From tMs point the 
Way is a parish boundary to the crossing of the Essex Cam at Whittles- 
ford Bridge and beyond. The alternative routes are shown on Sketch- 
map D*. 

From the cross-roads ^st of the bridge to Newmarket the trace 
is not accurately known* Mediaeval itineraries show that the route 
was then via Babraham, the evident antiquity of the holloway north¬ 
east of Babraham villagfi j and the probability that this branch of the 
Way skirted and did not cross the high ground at Brent Ditch, are 
important factors influencing my solution of the problem, as indicated 
on the Sketch-map, 

A charter of X Aj>. (p* 130) records that **the highway” crossed 
the Fleam Dyke at the western end of the Wratting parish boundary, 
while the parish boundary west of Steeplechase Course on New¬ 
market Heath almost certainly fixes for us ita point of passage of the 
Devil's Dyke. These indications enable the alignment m^ed on 
Map III to be laid down. 

The alignment of the parallel track which we left at Stump Cross 
in Ickleton pariah cannot be determined. It has been Romanized 


(18M, p. 24) rcojnb thfli in docummtB of XII uid XIII a,d* from 
U oiiled Hidtndd or Ytenildt Street. 

leiJctEin 

mlmn indi«ii« tlic tlitmiitivF tTSck tcnMS THplow Heath. It 

Strethflil fWidden Wiy, now partly dHtfoyed) through 


i indioited 00 my Map III. 
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iji this sector (Stump Cross to Worstead Lodge) 1 being utili^d as a 
route to the north from Che$terford (see p- 166). it may have crossed 
the Bourn by the ford at Bourn Bridget rejoining the main track at 
Worstead L^ge. If so It crossed Brent Ditch at or near the point 
where the Ditch is said to have been filled in to permit the pa^ge 
of the Roman road. 

From the DeviVa DykCp through the town of Newmarket to Kent- 
ford j the course of the Way is marked by parish and county boundaries, 
and is approximately that of the Newmarket-Bury road* In New¬ 
market it waSp as a mediaeval document records, known as the 
Ykenildeweie in XI11 a.u. (Babington^ p. 55). 

From Slade Bottom, a mile beyond the crossing of the Kennett at 
Kentford (where there is a mediaeval pack-horse bridge) to the crossing 
of the Lark at Lackford (the name of a Hundred, testifying to the 
impomnee of the ford in Saxon times) the Way resumes its priini- 
live character, that of a sinuous track, it crosses the Bbck Ditches 
near Cavenham. 

That the trackway across Cavenham Heath (west of the Ca^’enham 
Brook) to Farthing BridgCp Icklingham, and the Pilgrim^a Path beyond, ia 
an ancient alternative route to Thetford, is possible: the northern aector 
qf the Black Ditches may in that case have been designed to cover the 
crossing of the Lark at Icklingham, This alignment is marked on Map V. 

From Lackford to the boutidarj^ of the Liberty of Thetford an 
existing track (which, though nowhere called Icknield, is certainly 
a continuation of the Way) forms parish and hundred boundaries» 
running by a sinuous yet direct course past SheUerhouse Comers 
Barrows Comer, and Marmansgrave Wood. Here parish boundaries 
fail us; but W. G, Clarke in his valuable paper on the Way (1918* 
p. 544) indicates its probable objective, the ancient fords across the 
Little Ouse and the Thet. This track passes by the Castle Hill earth¬ 
works, and its course incidentally supplied a reason for the position of 
the Norman castle. 

Some trace the Way beyond Thetford but the alignments are 
doubtful; and a glance at the Sketch map (B).p. 73, indicates the reason. 
The Way has served its purpose; directly the forest and fen are past 
travellers may go east or north at will; Norfolk forms the northern 
reservoir which feeds or is fed by the Way, 

For the same reason the Way as a dehnite route is lost near Avebury 
in Wiltshire; the southern reservoir has been reached, 

^ To the Pcddtn Wiy on Oridifham Heath. For thi^ and other muM lee 
Wp G. CUrltc, 1^18 p pp. 545“* • 
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Hvtdetice of Antiquity^ The Ickrudd Way b known historic¬ 
ally far back as Anglo-Saxon times; here and there in its course 
through our Region, as elsewhere, round harrows mark its trace^; the 
extension of the long barrow culture into Eastern Britain, marked 
by examples at Dunstable and Tberfield, strictly follows the 
course of the Way; four dykes are crossed centrally by the Way and 
are clearly secondary to it; and for the greater part of its ccur^ in 
our district the traditional route forms parbh or county boundaries, 

Afl we have seerij weapons of various dates have been found on 
the line of the Way; but in a countryside so fully occupied from 
earliest times the evidential value of the majority of the finds cannot 
be rated very highly. 

See W. C* Clarke (1918^ p. 546) for antiquities found near the 
fords at Tbetford, He mentions also that ^^more than a dozen dagger 
handles of Danish type"' have been found on the Suifotk course of the 
Icknicld Way nearly ail in North Stow: none has occurred elsewhere in 
the neighbourhood. 

The absence of Wlbges on its line, frequently a distingubhing 
characteristic of Roman roads, is due, in this prehistoric instance» to 
the fact that the Way keeps well above the spring line, traversing a 
waterless area unsuitable for permanent habitation. 

Ashwell Street: Street Way 

The roads that go by these names undoubtedly form one system 
parallel to the Icknield Way from Ashw-ell [H] to the River Lark. 

Evidently Roman or Romanized in one sectoTp it presents the 
characters of a pre-Roman way in others. In general, its type is that 
of a '^Hilbide Way.^' for it keeps on the foot-hilb of the chalk just 
above the spring Lnc^ the position of tvhich is determined by the out¬ 
crop of Melboum Rock at the base of the Middle, or of Tottemhoe 
Stone at the base of the Lower Chalk. The alignment of the Way at 
Ashw^el!, LidLngton, Kneesworth, Mclboum, Triplow, Wilbraham, 
Exning and Snailwell illustrates its character and explains its function. 
It duplicated the Icknield Way for travellers who desired to be near 
wood and water, and it may indeed have been the "summer road" 
of, and therefore as old as, the Way itself. It la not probable that the 
dyke-builders would leave two gatew'ays to guard wrhere one sufficed, 
and certain peculiariries and breaks in its course may be, as we shall 
see, due to artificial defections. 

Apan from the RrQupa which seem to hive m ct^rmeertion with it, we himv 
note the l^dmarki of Mtitlow Hill <p. 35) md Buiy KiU, MouJten [SJt md 
iUfi Kveral tumuh on the hue of the Way bem'eeit Keatfaid and CaverJiBrn^ 
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Trace. South-vrest of Ash well the alignment is yc^ uncertain» 
but pariah and county boundaries and old roads existing m 1836, 
now dratroyed, suggest that the route was Willbury Hill-Radwell 
Mill-Newnham-Ashwell, which skirts the clay lands, « a glance at 
Map HI will show. From Ashwell to Ermine Street it is, as its name 
“Asbwell Street” indicates, a straight road of Roman character; but 
this road keeping as it does on the margin of the water-bearing 
stratum must preserve the ancient alignment. From Ermine Street 
to Mclboum its sinuous course is marked by parish boundaries, and 
suggests pre-Rornan origin- 

From Mclboum to Triplow the route is doubtful. The majority 
of writers believe it to have gone south of Black Peak to Fowlmerc, 
along a track marked on the 1836 O.S. map (Sheet LI); a view which 
I shared until I had the advantage of consulting the Rev. A. C. 'ITorke 
of Fowlmcre, whose knowledge of the district is unrivalled. Mr Yorke 
considers that the Way skirted the mete on the «orfA side; this route 
also is shown on the *1836 survey. The alternatives are indicated on 
Sketch-map D, The fact that in local tradition the track considered 
by the Rector of Fowlmere to be the ancient u-ay is known as Ashwell 
Street in one part (King’s Lane in another) go« far to confirm his 
hypothesis- There was no doubt an ancient ford by Fowlmere Mill*. 

The two views may be reconciled on the assumption that the Way 
originally passed to the south of Black Peak—a route consistent with 
its character; but that after Heydon Ditch was constructed the route 
usually adopted was that by Fowlmere Mill. 

From Triplow to Whittlesford a green lane flanked by several 
tumuli of the Early Iron Age may tvith reasonable certainty be held 
to fix the line of the ancient way: but its course for a further six miles 
is very doubtful, it may originally have swung southward to WTiittles- 
ford Bridge and become merged in the Icknield W'ay (see Sketch* 
map D). 

Assuming that it retained its individuality, two possible alignments 

aft*! , 

1 , Whittlesford Mill: footpath to SawBton; lane passing hy Saxton 
Church; then field track nirming north-north-east continued by footpath 
to Cott Farm on Cambridge-Linton road: thence to Fulboum Lodge, the 
line auggested being approximately that of the post-endosure track, passing 
the great tumulus Copley Hill. From the spur on which the Lodge is 
situated the Way iB presumed to make for Shardelow's Well at the Fulbouru 

* In many cai*eft m Canibfidg«MrCi milU iie on ihe mt of ancient forda: and 

the reason iii no doubt, that ihere is paturally a ilJ^t head of water jtiai abovie a 
naiura] ford which a little canbanHng lender* serviceable power. 

* The i-jnch O.S^ Sheet 205 ahnuld here be consulred. 
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end of the Fleam Dyke (it« trace being obliterated by eadosuna) beyond 
which an exiating green lane takes op the alignment. 

II* The second possible trace ia paraltel to, and west of, No. 1 . To 
Sawston Church as before; proceeding thence N.N.E, towards Wormwood 
Hill (a tumulus adjacent to the 5-i^e atone on the Cambridge-Linton 
road), by a route marked by the track to North Farm, and by a pariah 
boundary'; Wotsiead Street is then reached by a sinuoua trackway un¬ 
doubtedly ancient, skirting Gog-Magog Hills park. From this point the 
Way ia presumed to have made straight for Shardelow’s Well. 

Dry gravelly subsoil renders the crossing of the Bourn Valley at either 
of these points, marked lo-dsy by footpaths, easy; but 1 am not satisfied 
that the marahy valley of the Cam could conveniently have been passed 
at Whittlesford Mill, It is, however, dear that the chief feature of a 
"summer way" is that it utibzes down-stream fords and crosses marshes 
impKMsible in winter. 

I have not felt justified in indicating either of these hypothetical routes 
on Maps 111 or V, 

Near Shardelow’s Well, Great Wilbraham, we are once more on 
firm ground. An existing green lane, henceforts'ard known as the 
Street Way, runs parallel to, and at a distance of i-i| nulcs from, 
Icknield Way for 7 miles to Exiting [S], making for the spring-head 
known as St Msndred's Well, Though breaks occur its course is clear 
thence past Snaihvell, through Chippenham Park; crossing the Ken- 
nett at Badlingham HallS an ancient manor, it makes by a tvell- 
defined ancient way for the River Lark at W'orlington [S]. I have 
been unable to trace it further; for a conjectural alignment see 
Babington (1883, p. 65). 

1 have treated the Way in this analysis as a ihrmigh route; but 
in prehistoric and Roman times it may have been mainly of local 
importance. Unking up hamlets and villages grouped round the never- 
failing chalk springs. 

Evidence of Antiquity. The Street Way consistently presents 
throughout its course from Ashwell to Worlington the characteristics 
of a "summer" or "hillside" way; that portion of the Way west of 
the Essex Cam which is not Roman, marked as it is by barrows such 
as that which gives its name to Triplow, and by the Chronicle Hills 
group, links up with the Romanized portion in a manner which sug¬ 
gests that it is older, not younger, than the Roman road. For the 
sector east of the Cam: though an Anglo-Saxon cemetery adjoins the 
Way near Wilbraham, and barrows lie beside it at Hare Park, the 
evidence for high antiquity lies more, I think, in its choice of route 

^ Very ctoM to, If not tctuAlly «n, it« line between Cliippenlwn and BidLtns- 
bom the bronze-fauoder'j luiuid dneribed w p. 59 wat found. 
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than in any defitute as&ocifltions. Sections of the Way are in thJe 
part of its course exactly aiigned, and the name ** Street Way *’ may 
correctly record its type, that of a pre-Roman 'Way in placee 
straightened and metalled by the Romans. Enclosure has in many 
places destroyed evidence of its precise alignment; but that its 
general character is as described will be apparent to anyone who 
will follow the route here indicated. 


Mabe Way 

In one of the two existing sectors the Marc Way is a true ridge'* 
way. It begins near Coomb Grove Farm on Ermine Street, miles 
south of the Old North Road railway station, and keeping to the crest 
of the ridge follows the spur which ends abruptly as Chapel Hill , 



Haslingfietd, As an existing track it ceases at Thom Hill^, but its 
original alignment is probably marked by parish boundaries which 
follow the ridge up to within 700 yards of the site of the chapel of 
’*Our Lady of W'hite Hill" on the Barrington-Haslingficid road, a 
place of pilgrimage in the Middle Ages. The second existing sector 
commences at valley level, namely at the crossing of the River Pam 
(Ashwell branch) between Burnt Mill Bridges and River Farm, from 
which point a field track leads to its next objective, the ford of the 
Cam (Chesterford branch} at Hauxton Mill. 

From the Mill s parish boundary continues in the same alignment 
to Red Cross on the Cambridge-Linton road, and suggests the pre¬ 
historic settlements on the Gog-Magog Hills as the objective fsee 
Map V), 


See Walker (1910, p. 173), An excellent sununary, wfoch, however, 
neglects carefol conaideration of the cniclaj sector, Chapel Hill-Cam 
Valley, The track to Hauxton ford, for example, could not have 
anywhere near Money Hill which is in a re-entrant facing south-east, 

’ In *5 1836 edition of the O.S. msp the Way contitmm a few hundred yatdt 
further^ joining the Ermme Street tt Fra Hilh 
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The Sketch-map (E) mdicates the probable trace in the gap 
between the two known sectors, it is usually assumed that the 
(Ashwell) Cam crossed at Burnt Mill Bridges (close to the R 
of BLTtNT on the Sketch-map). This involves bad going across two 
tributary brooks on the left bank, and neglects the highly significant 
detached portion of Hauxton parish on the right bank^. Clearly the 
significance of this patch of isolated tcrritoiy is that the Anglo-Saxon 
lords of Hauxton Manor who held the bridgehead at Hauxton ^lill 
(see map) controlled the Haslingheld ford as well®. There is a patch 
of gravel in the river bed near River Farm and this is probably the 
original crossings the construction of the Mill with its convenient 
bridge and the deep channel known as the New Cut deflected the 
course of the Way. The Nevr Cut in particular obscures the ancient 
topography* 

Study of the ground in the neighbourhood of Money Hill, a 
tumulus on the slope of the Chapel Hill spur, suggests the pc^ibiUty 
of a branch of the Way haring led to Harston Ford {by Harston Mill); 
a continuous hedge-line running past the tumulus and pointing direct 
to the ancient ** Fordw^y ** (as an old inhabitant of Harston described 
the forgotten track to me) is also suggestive. The ford way is marked 
on the 1836 0 ,S* map. 

That the road apparently originates from Ermine Street is no 
doubt due to the fact that its continuatiofi westwards was not used 
in the Middle Ages- its objective may have been Caesar^s Camp^ 
Sandy^ and the adjacent ford across the Ivcl; if so, a route wa 
Gamlingay may be looked for* 

Evidence of Antiquity* In the ridge sector, parish boundaries 
and two barrows (Mount Balk, now^ destroyed 1 and Money Hill) on 
the tip of the plateau afford the only evidence of the antiquity of the 
Mare Way, apart from its primitive character as a true ridgesvay. 

In the valley sector the archaeological evidence is confined to the 
neighbourhood of Hauxton Mill. Here it is prolific; remains of all 
ages from the Neolithic onwards have frequently been found, and 
not only at the Ford; a fifie bronze sword^ for example, was found in 
190S on the line: of the parish boundary a quarter of a mile north-east 
of the river-crossing (Walker, 1910, p. 173). 

The Mare Way, as W'alker notes in the paper several times quoted, 
b, with very slight exceptions, a parish boundary for over 10 miles 
^—from Ermine Street to Red Cross. 

^ walker (i^TOp p. lyj.) It in error here. 

■ Dacnesdiy Book, atatcfi that HavDclieatoia Manor (Hiieeio-ti) Iim* and alwayi 
lay, in the deracaiif! of the Church of Ely, 
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The apparent importance of the valley sector of the route in Anglo- 
Saxon times suggests pre-Saxon ori^n; we have already noted that 
Lackford^ the point whete the Icknield Way crosses the Lark^ gives 
its name to a Hundred; and the men of the Hundred of Chilford 
assembled close to the point where the trackway discussed on p, 153^ 
and held to be prehistoric, is considered to have crossed the Bourn 
River, 

W’hjle convinced that the upland sector of the Marc Way is a pfehiatoric 
track and that its course is as here described [ do not wish to exaggerate 
the cogency of the evidence. In the first place, e™ assuming that Mount 
Balk is of the Bron^ Age, it may have no relation whatever to the tracks 
being placed as was commonly done in that Age in a conspicuous position 
on the end of a spur. Moreover, the existence of parjgh boundaries along 
the whole length of the ridge ia only confirmatory evidence. Pariah boun- 
dariea follow the crest-Une of the spur {Pepperton Hill) north of Ickletoo 
Grange; they follow the cr^t of the watershed between the Boum River 
and the Essex Cam from Abington Park to Woodatone, cast of Saffron 
Walden, sis milts as the crow flics. No one has suggested the existence 
of an ancient Vi^^ay along cither of these ddges i the explanation is much 
more simple. As the villages in the valleys extended their arable up the 
hill-slopes, questions as to rights and boundaries inevitably arose when 
contact w^as established on the hdl-tap, and the boundary was naturally 
fixed on tbe crest-line. The term Marc Way (Maciw^eg), moreover as 
Grundy (1917, p. 104) has shown, indicates an occupation road on thciige 
of the ploughland; when it occurs in chaners k suggests that the arable had 
extended up to the limits of the parish. Our Mare Way may ha^-c been 
such a road; they arc common in our district. The tracks, for example 
bearing the name “Mere Way,"' betw-een Hemingford Grey and Heming- 
ford Abbots [HuntsJ, between Wyton and Houghton [Hunts.], and 
betw'een Willifigham and Long Stanton are probably not of pre-Saxon 
antiquity. 

Many other roads and tracks In Cambridgeshire arc probably 
prehistoric, certainly in the Iron Age at least there must have been 
a netn'ork of them, as we know was the case in JDssex and Hertford¬ 
shire (Caesar, B,G. V, 19). But in none is the archaeological e\'ideticc 
sufficiently strong to justify detailed consideration. They cannot, 
however, be wholly neglected in our survey: some half-doaen routes 
of varying tj-pe have therefore been selected and are indicated on 
the Anglo-Saxon Map (V), and their salient characteristics and * 
features of interest will be briefly described 

A. Stansted Mountfitchet [E] to Trumpington. (A 
portion of the Stort-Essex Cam Valley route from the Thai^ea to 
the Fenland Basin.) 

w.iSSuSoJiS’i-Jr— ~ a. M«« 
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The importance of thw route haa freqoenBy been referred to, 
particularly in connection with the Wallbury and Ring Hill fortresses 
and with finds of the Early Iron Age at Trumplngton and Grant- 
chester. The probable alignment, which provides good going on weU- 
drained gravel terracea+ is as indicated on Map V; the Way may have 
crossed 5 ie Cam at Chesterford^ but in ancient {as in modem) times 
this valley road from Wendens Ambo [E] northward was doubtless 
duplicated:^ running on either side of the river'. The marshland by 
Audlcy End House necessitated a detour through Walden for the 
traffic on the right bank; the importance of the ford across theSlade ” 
at tliis point may account for the position of the Faille Ditches. 

The absence of traces of a Roman road on the alignment we are 
discussing is perhaps evidence that in the Early Iron Age a road suit¬ 
able for wheeled vehicles already existed; for the route is geographic¬ 
ally so important that it must have been in use in Roman times. 

This point will be amplified in Chapter V when dealing with Roman 
roads; a similar argument suggeats the probability that good roads from 
Colcheter (Camulodunum) and the Essex coast up the Stour and Colne 
Valleys existed before the Claudian conquest. If so^ the modem highvmys 
up these valleys may closely follow the andent alignments. The Stour 
Valley road is marked on Map V- 

B. Trackway: Lint on-Balshani'-St etch worth* (Probably 
part of a route to the north-east from the Essex Cam Valley settle¬ 
ments at Chesterford and Walden, duplicating the kknield Way.) 

This track \s certainly not of Anglo-Saxon origin. Its relation to 
the Villages which are distributed along the margin of the forest belt 
is clearly aocidental. Its distinctive character b well brought out 
on the Map (V ); it skirts the forest closely, but while avoiding the 
clay lands as much as poa$iblc It does not hesitate to cross the tongues 
of woodland which here and there mark an outlier of the drift. Dis¬ 
used chalk pits are to be seen beside it. 

From Stetchworth a possible continuation ia marked by footpaths, 
tracks or modem roads (best shown on the 1836 O.S. map) through 
Cheveley, Ashley, Gazeley and Higham, joining the Icknield Way at 
Cavenham [S]* This route is more closely related to the villages than 
is the Linton-Stetchworth Way; and it may be of later date. 

From Linton aouthward the course of the Way is doubtful; 
but here again routes consistent with its character are available; 
those, namely, across narrow^ belts of forest to Chesterford and 
Walden. 

^ Compu^ the p&imUtl iwl? in the Valley of the Bauffi River^ 
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We may provisionaUy then regard the Way as a short cut from 
the Essex Cam Valley settlements to the hcathlands of N-W. Suffolk. 

C. Ridgeway : EltUtey to Madingley Hill. (Probably part 
of a route from the Great Ouse Valley to the Cam Valley.) 

The modern road is a parish boundary for nearly the entire dis¬ 
tance of 9 miles. This fact, its character as a true ridgeway (it strictly 
foUoi^ the watershed), and the discovery of a gold coin of Cuno- 
belinus on its line at Childerley Gate, which is forest land apparently 
unoccupied in pre-Roman days, suggest that it may have been one 
of the British woodland roads to which Caesar draws attention 

Eltisley is geographically a nodal point at which many modem 
roads meet; and several prehistoric ways ascending from the lowlands 
of the Great Ouse Valley by lateral ridges may in like manner have 
coalesced here. 

One well-defined ridge is that which extends from Great Gransden 
to Sandy [Bj terminating in the steep-ended spur on which Caesar's 
Camp is situated*. Broken segmertts of what is undoubtedly an andent 
track follow the crest of this dry and well-drained greensand ridge 
trough Everton [B] to Tetworth [Hunts.]; if. as is not Improbable, 
its objective w-as Eltisley, our ridge way may have served as one of 
the connecting links between the Ouse and Cam Valley settle¬ 
ments. 


It may be urged that the suggested route h too circuitouB to have been 
tn gene^ use. But anyone who has traversed forest country in which the 
wbsoil b clay will understand the iitipasaibllity of a primitive people using 
in winter ^y track across this belt of upland save the one which keeps to 
the creat-Une, Bogs and quags would force the trareller back tn the ridge 
should he attempt to deviate. That there was a shorter route—perhaps a 
summer road —from Gamlingay to the valley of the Bourn Brook and 
thence to Grantchester and Trumpington is, however, highly probable. 

1 can offer no suggestions as to its course from the forest to the 
fords of the Cam; but Babirigton (1883, p, 49) records a possible 
route t/ia Hardwick to Grantchester known as Deadman's Way, and 
the 1836 O.S. marks a track from Childerley Gate to Hardwick'. Or 
the Way may have passed by Coton, and crossed the Cam in the 
neighbourhood of Cambridge* 

i-, Ways, (i) Croydon-Arrington-Wimpole Hall- 

Orwell-Wilsmere Down Parm-Haslingfield (or Harston?). 

(ii) The Eversdens-Harlton-HasUngfield. 


> The P^t* rtlicd on p. ij* in cnniwctian with the Mart Wev baMn.-tr 
apply With ilmoit equal foiw to thi* toad. 

• The 1 -inch O.S. Sheet 14, layered, i» uf greet service here. 
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The fonner^ on the south side of the Fox HiU-Ch^pel Hill spur, 
is a true hillside way; it is sinuous, and old chalk pits mark its coursep 
which runs just above the spring line wherever possible. A ring- 
w'ork {now destroyed) existed at Orwell and finds of pre-Roman date 
at several points on its alignirient are recorded. 

Finds in 1S75 in the channel of a small streamtet juat below the lOO-foot 
contour, 700 yards south-south-west of the Money HiU tutnuluflp auggeat 
that HaaUngBeld W'as its objective. (Information from Mr F. Griffith, 
^t.io.at.) 

The latter road on the north slope of the same spur, is of similar 
character. 

The whole system» part of w'hich is shown on sketch-map E, may 
be closely connected with the valley sector of the Marc %\ay . 

E* Aldreth Causeway* The mediaeval route to Ely from Cam¬ 
bridge (wd Histon-Lamb^s Cross-Rampton-Aldreth) may, as has been 
suggested (p. 137)1 preserve some elements of a prehistoric track. 
Whether this be so or no finds of Neolithic and Bronze Age date near 
Aldreth High Bridge suggest that a ford existed here in pre-Roman 
times and the situation of the camp of Belsar's Hill which controls 
the southern approaches thereto is certainly sigruficant* 

F. Two Trackways crossing a Watershed, (i) Walkem- 
Clothall-Baldock [H]; and 

(ii) Walkern-CumberlowGrcen-Slip Etid.Odseyp near.-\sh^'ell [H]. 

From the upper valley of the River Beane two sinuous tracks 
running north cross the watershed—here a narrow belt of day (forest) 
land—into the Ivel Valley, being trac^ble as far as the Icknield Way. 
Parish boundaries follow almost the entire length of both;, on the 
line of the latter the Cumberlow' hoard of bronze ^'as found (p- 3^4) 
and its objective, Slip End, is close to a well-known Early Iron Age 
and Roman settlement site. 

The southward extension is uncertain; but that it originated at 
Venjlamium* passing through Wel'wyn and Woolmcr Green [H], is 
highly probable. 

The Walkern-aothall-Baldock road has every appearance of 
antiquity; and seems to have been used in part by the Romans (see 
p. 170). 

G. The Droveway^ Many tracks across the warrens of the 
north-east of our district present ancient characters (parish 
boundarieSp tumuLip etc^)* The Droveway, a track north of and for 
several miles parallel to the Little Ouse river, analysed by Clarke 
and Hewitt (1914) is the most interesting. Pilgrim's Walk, Weeting, 
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Pilgrim's Path, Icklingham, and a track across Lakenheath Warren 
may also be cited as examples. All these are marked on Map V. But 
the whole area is so seamed with tracks new and old that accurate 
determination of a prehistoric route ia wellnigh impossible. 


SUMMARY: EARTHWORKS AND TRACKWAYS 

Elykes. Of the five dykes which span the chalk belt from forest 
to fen, preventmg access to East Anglia from the Midlands, only one, 
the Fleam, been excavated. The main sector of tlus Dyke, which 
is the second in point of size, has been shown to have been constructed 
after the Claudian conquest, and, therefore, probably in the AnglO'> 
Saxon Age. For the date of the others we are mainly dependent on 
probabilities. The existence of areas protected by dykes in S.W. 
Norfolk, and the absence in this area of ring forts, suggest that 
works such as the Black Ditches, and the Fen Ditton sector of 
the Fleam Dyke, may be tribal defences, the work of pre^Roman 
people or peoples who employed similar methods in the district 
indicated above. On the other hand, it is held that the Devira Dyke, 
by reason of ns size, and the Heydon Ditch,oii account of its advanced 
position on the chalk belt, may have been national rather than tribal 
works, dating from a time when the energies of a Urge portion of the 
inhabitants of East Anglia w-ere controlled from a single centre. Thia 
period may have been the Anglo-Saxon; but a body of indirect evi 
dence suggests that the Devil’s Dyke at least is a work of the Early 
Iron Age, the builders being the Iceni. 

Ring-Works. It is significant that in none of our hill-forts whe ther 

they be contour forts (such as Caesar's Camp) or plateau ring-works 
(such as Wandlebury), have any objects been found earlier than the 
Iron Age; moreover. War Ditches, the only hill-fort which has been 
adequately examined, is certainly of this period. We can at present 
know nothing of the part which iheae fortresses played in the tribal 
or racial wars of the Age, or of their relations to the defensive 
system of the dykes; but we can get hints from their topoeraDhv' 
the existence of Ring Hill (and of Wallbury to the southdieLn 
mtKt, for example, be largely due to the importance of the Stort-Cam 
^Uey trade-route from the Kentish ports and the lower Thames. 

1 he increase m the popubtion and wealth of the Ivel Valiev aoain 
wl^ a mirktd tawre of Early Iron i„ our dnSot! 
auliicKntly ^untg for the appearance of Caesar'a Camp, which 
occupies an ideal site for a hill-fort, ^ 

Though so little ia known of our hiU-forts and dykes one prob- 
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ability emerges from the preceding amlysis; namely, that organized 
warfare, of which such works arc the visible outcome, was unknown 
in Eastern Britain until the Iron Age. 

Concerning the smaller ring-works, low-lying, inaccessible * wet 
moated, little can be said j Arbury and Belsar's Hill are probably pre¬ 
historic. but the possibility of a medlaevaJ origin for the small work 
at Fowlniere cannot be excluded* 

TrackwayS- The alignment of the Icknield Way, a route probably 
in use from Neolithic times, and the most important factor In the 
prehistory of the Cambridge Region, has been discussed at length* 
The Way is thought not to exist beyond Thetford because Norfolk 
is its objective, and the t^nalizadon of traffic, which its existence 
implies, necessarily ceased w^hen East Anglia was reached* 

The characters of the Street Way^ a " hillside Way '' running just 
above the spring line, have been shown to be constants and it is 
regarded as a ^"summer road," alternative to the Icknield Way, and 
not improbably of equal antiquity . 

There is eridence in the shape of implements of all periods, from 
the Neolithic Age onwards, that a track Vfhich crosses the Essex Cam 
at Hauxton Mill is of high antiquity; it is thought to be connected 
with the ridgcway known as the Mare Way which followed the crest 
of the forest-clad spur south of the Eversdens to Entiine Street (and 
beyond?)* Another road which follows a w^aterehed for many miles 
and is, like the Mare Way, continuously a parish boundary! is that 
from Madingley Hill, west of Cambridge, to Eltisleyj that both 
these forest ways may date only from Anglo-Saxon times is considered 
possible though improbable. 

That the Romans used trackway's of the Early Iron Age folk is 
a view put forw'ard to account for the absence of roads recognizably 
of Roman origin in the more fertile areas of our district known to 
have been inhabited by Celtic tribes. Modem highways such as that 
along the Siort and Cam Valleys, past Ring Hill and Wallbury, and 
that following the course of the Stour from Long Melford to Haver¬ 
hill ate thought to preserve pre-Roman alignments* Pre-Roman 
origin, again, is regarded as probable for a curious track following 
the borders of the ancient forest from Linton to Stetchworth, for the 
tracks crossing the north Hertfordshire watershed from Walkem to 
the Ivel Valley, and for the hillside ways on either side of the Fox 
Hill-Chapel Hill spur, on the crest of which runs the Mare Way. 
Many ancient ways exist in Breckland; of these the Drove Way is 
the best attested. 
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That numerous uther routes existing^ wholly or in part, to-day 
have a elaim to discussion cquaJ to many of those mentioned is 
admitted^ but proof of antiquity is lacking * and it has been thought 
better to confine discussion to a few examples varying as widely as 
possible in character. 

The paucity of evidence bearing on prehistoric traffic rout® emphasizes 
the importance of obtaining the exact provenance of objects of all periods 
deposited tn the future in our museums. That a bronze sword, or a atone 
axehammer^ ia known to have been found in a partictilar parish is a useAil 
piece of information; it might clearly be fuany timea more useful if the 
particular field, hedgebank or ditch of origin, and the conditions of deposit» 
were recordedp 

For very few of the thousanda of objects indexed and utilized in the 
preparation of this treatise, are such ne^^ssary data available. 


CHAPTER V 

THE ROMAN AGE 


" Today the Raman and his 
Art ashes under Urkmr housbmn, 

INTRODUCTION 

T he situation of the writer, passing from the Early Iron to the 
Roman Age, may b« likened to that of a traveller who, traversing 
a countryside inadequately surveyed and utilizing in his journey such 
boggy paths and rutted droveways as appear to lead in the direction 
he wishes to go, suddenly reaches a broad metalled highway with its 
guideposts and milestones. 

Prehistoric trackways have, in fact, been left behind; and before 
us stretches the exact alignment of the Roman Road- ^ 

The analogy must not be pressed so far as to imply that our 
difficulties arc over; even Roman roads only survive in broken seg¬ 
ments, and we may yet lose direction before reaching our goal. 

This trope may also serve to remind us that a clear understanding 
of the Roman road system is a primary necessity for the study of the 
remains of the Age in our district. “Transportation is civilization" 
as the Romans well knew; and though not necessarily the lines on 
which settlement developed, the roads were the channels by which 
the Roman culture penetrated the country. 

The analysis of the Roman period in its topographical aspect, 
then, wiU begin with the roads and the camp sites or towns thereon 
and with the canals of Roman origin; then further evidences of civiliza¬ 
tion afforded by remains of rural dwellings of Roman type, and by 
Roman burials will be noted; finds of terra sigillata, fine bronzes, etc., 
will be discussed, but scattered finds, which do not m themselves 
indicate more than the partial Rottianization of the native inhabitants, 
are too numerous to be trcatctl independently*; all such finds are, 
howev'cr, inditated on the Map (IV)*. An estimate of the duration 
and character of the Roman occupation completes the survey, 

' For die bonier counties of Norfolk, Suffolk. Hertford and Bedford, MgeLent 
toposraphical indict* in the V.C.H,, prepared by Pege, G. E. For. Haverfield 
and their •MUtuitt, h*v« been luode U*e nf ; and 1 have 1^ able to limit my work 
in thl* coiuiectian mainly to tbe collection of tbe Cambridge matErial. 
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Summaries will be given at successive stages of the analysis. 

A brief note of the chief events which may be held to have most 
closely affected the Cambridge Region during the Roman Agje is 
perhaps a necessary preliminary. 

That Aulus Plautiiis in his campaign in 43 a,d. reached Cam- 
bndgeshlre, the southern half of which was in Trinovantian or Catu- 
vellaunUn territory, is fairly certain - for the loeni, impressed by the 
defeat of the latter tribe, submitted to his master Claudius, Details, 
preserved by Tacitus, connected with the rebellion of the Iceni and 
its suppression by Os tonus in 4S a.d. su^ested to Ridgeway (i8ga) 
that the Fleam and Devil’s Dykes were utilized as a means of defence 
by the tribesmen; though it is not improbable that the latter was thus 
employed, recent research has shown that the former work was not 
then in existence. 

There is ample ewdence, as will be seen, that Roman civilization 
and Roman manners were being rapidly absorbed by the dwellers in 
the southern part of our district during the next decade; an orderly 
development which was checked by the revolt of the Iceni in 60 a.d., 
suppressed by Suetonius in the same year. 

To the period covered by the campaigns of Aulus Plautius, 
Oatorius and Suetonius such slight evidences of Roman military 
earthwork as exist in the district may provisionally be ascribed (see 
p, 182). 

From this time onwards we have no knowledge of aught to disturb 
the process of peaceful development in our region until the close of 
the II century, when (in the reign of Commodus, 180-192} disaster 
in the north and mutinies in the army must have to some extent 
disturbed even the civi lia n area. 

The HI century and part of the IV century were, as Haverfield 
remarks (1915, p. 77), a period of progressive prosperity for Roman 
Britain as well as parts of Gaul, The close of the HI century was, it 
is true, marked by pirate raids; these dangers and the diaturbancea 
connected with the death of Allectus (296 a.d.) must have affected 
Southern Britain, for hcarda of coins dating up to this time are not 
infrequently found. 

Such troubles were, however, temporary; and the peaceful years 
of the IV century were probably in our district uninterrupted until 
the disaster of 367 a.d, when the then Count of the Saxon Shore and 
the fltuf Britannuie were defeated and slain, and Piets, Scots and over¬ 
sea raiders came flooding Into the Midlands. The situation was soon 
aftenvards restored; but the security of life and property was probably 
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permanently lessened. East Anglia must have suffered from recurrent 
raids until temporary relief was obtained by the reorganbation of 
imperial defence, carried out in the closing years of the century, as 
indicated in the Nodtia Dignitatum (see Oman, 1913, p. r6S). 

The severing of direct connecdon with Rome following on the 
invasion of Gaul by the Suevi, Vandals and other Teutonic tribes in 
4 o 6[7] is a fact of importance in British archaeology, for the importa¬ 
tion of articles of luxury and of coinage probably ceased. 

Constantine, the usurper, took the best of the British troops with 
him to Gaul in ^to, and Zosimus records the defection of the pro¬ 
vincials which followed his departure (OmaUp 1913, p. 174)^ Only 
legend and a few isolated items of informadon permit us to gain an 
idea of the progress of the destruction of Roman civilisation in Eastern 
Britain during the next half century*; but the closing years of the 
V century certainly found the Anglo-Saxon invaders in full posaession 
of the Cambridge Region, 

roman roads 

The Cambridge Region lies athwart the Ermine Street, one of the 
most important highway's in Britain ^ w'Juch linked up London and 
the Continent w^th Lincoln and the North, 

From that portion of Ennine Street which lies within our district 
two roads branch off in a north-easterly direcdou; the one from 
Braughings the other from near Roj'ston. The former {via Chester- 
ford) seems to be making for the Peddars Way near Thetford; the 
latter {via Cambridge and Ely) was evidently designed to provide 
communication with N.W. Norfolk. 

There are two important east-to-w'est roads, both probably 
originating at Colchester; the one (Stane Street) passing through 
Durimow and by Bishop^s Stortford may be held not to concern us^ 
since only the last half-mile, south of Braughing, is within our area; 
the other crosses Cambridgeshire from south-east to north-west and 
joins the Ermine Street at Godmanchester* 

These highways * in part bnked up with pre-Roman waya such 
as the Icknield Way, form the main framework of communications, 
and will first be dealt with; minor and vicinal w-ays will then be 
discussed. 

^ S« however Bury who poiuu out tJwt ibe finfll ovcrthiow of Ronnan 

power probably did noi tokt plaise until sOtme thirty y™a later* 

■ Gemnanua in 429 wi* able to vmi, unmal«tcd by Plct or Scot 

ai S&ronp the ahfinG of Si Alban, wherever that may then have been. 
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Refcftncc should be made by the reader to the Sketch-map F 
ahowing the road system of Eastern Britain in its rebtion to the Cam¬ 
bridge Region, the inclusion of which justifies the brevity of the above 
analysis. 

All roads that may fairly claim Roman origin are indicated on the 
regional map (Map 1 \^ by continuoua red lines where the trace is 
reasonably certain, and by broken lines where it is highly probable. 
The system as here depicted is manifestly incomplete. U might 
easily be made more complete; but it is best to follow Codrington s 
wise rule: *"to refrain from conjecture as much as possible and to 
follow the roads only so far as there is evidence available for tracing 
them.” 

Apart from missing segntents of known roads, it is clear that 
the neti^^ork of communicatioos is not as close as might be ex¬ 
pected. This 13 probably due to the readiness with which vicinal 
ways went out of use and w^ere destroyed in the Dark Ages; to the 
use by the Romans of British tracks unmodified or slightly imp roved 
for byways; and to the elimination of so large a number of ancient 
w'ay$, Roman as well a$ prehistoric, in the enclosures of the XIX 
century* 

The main lines of Roman communications in the neighbourhood 
of Cambridge are, however, fairly clear to this day. In many cases 
excavation has proved that roads believed to be Roman are actually 
of that date, in others we are dependent on probabilities—a succession 
of rights-of-way or parish boundaries in the required alignment, 
unuustakablc signs of Roman engineering methods in the setdng out 
of a toad, may be mentioned as examples. 

The consideration of Roman roads in this book would in any 
case necessarily be far briefer than the subject deserves; but since it 
has been so adequately treated by others^ I have reduced it to little 
more tl^n a catalogue, only discussing routes when my opinion differs 
from the authorities quoted, to whom the reader is referred for details** 
No discussion of the itineraries is attempted®, 

^ Gener^ niTv«y : CodrinKtoiip iS, Fdt Cambi.: Babinj^pn, i fiSj j WnHux, 
I^IO, For Hcrta+t tj. A. Sicilb, For EfiK±: Christy, igzo. 

■ Codfin^on, for eumple, reeordi be Rom^ on hit map the road Combridge- 
Colon-Rrmine Street (Coxicm Gibbeth dut rond {the Portray) I do aot coo- 
lidcr the evidence edequ^te (we p. iyi>. 

* Fcr B recent BfialyBia dI the evidence ao far sa it retdica to our district, lec 
paper by Yerke 
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The foUowiiig sununary will facilitate reference i 

L £rm[ne Street ^ * 

II. Roids Icadmg from Ermine Street iflta N.W, Suffole or 
Norfolk: 

(A) From Arrincstos Briix^e to CikMBRiD<^E, Elv and 

Denver [N] , 

(Note on Hiu, LanEh Old Warden [B]) 

(B) From BaauChino [H] to CiiesterFord [E] and WoR- 
STEAD LODOE 

(Note on Ashwell Street) + , ^ . 

III. Eaat“to-Wcat road^ Haverhill [S]-Red Cross-Camhridce- 
Godmanckester [Hunts.] 

(Possibly preceded in the western section by the Red Cross- 
Grantchester-Bourn Brook Valley road) 

IV. Roads, apparently of leaser importance^ west of Ermine 
Street! 

(a) Braughzng [H]-Baldock [H] , 

(A) BALDOCK-BtGOLESWADE [B]-SanDY [B] , 

(f) Sandy-Godmanchester [Hunts.] . 

(d) Baldock-Gravrley [H]-? Saint Albans [H] 

(e) Alconbury Hill [Hunts.]'Titchaiarsh [Northants.] , 

V* Notes on roads showing aligiunentB possibly Roman^ north- 
easi of Huntingdon ^ ^ . . , * , 

VI. Notea on roads possibly Roman in the neighbouthood of 
Cambridge ^ 

VII. North-and-South road probably Roman, near Radwinter [E] 
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L Ermine Street* 

The sector included in our district, Branghing [H]-Godmanchester 
[Hunts.] -Stilton [Huntsis unmistakably Roman and offers few 
topographical difficulties. 

Chief evidences of Roman origin i 

1. Parish boundaries mark, nearly half(zi miles) of the entire length 
under investigation (45 mils). 

2. DistirLctive Roman method of setting out. Great stretches are laid 
out on the same alignment, changes in direction coinciding with hill- 
crests. Note particularly the angles on the hill south of Royston, at King^s 
Bush S.E. of Godmanchester, and at Green End^ Great Stukeky^ N.W. 
of Huntingdon. 

The Ouse was forded or bridged at Huntingdon below the Alconbury 

* Codrington (jgiS). pp. 117-^101 Bafalngton (1883). pp. 52-45 Walker (loiDh 
p. i6jp fwtoQte 3 a und d. 
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Brook junction (almost certainly between the railway and the road bridges) 
to avoid two rivef crossing*. Compare the crossing of the Anin at Pul- 
borough, Sussex, by the Stane Street (Bdloc, 1^13, p, 89). 

3* Ancient usage in this sector of the name Ermine Street. 

4. Sections at Godmanchester, and at Lattenbury Hill 3 miles to the 
S.E. thereof, showed typical Roman construction, and Stdtel^ records 
the road as being in lyzz perfect and in some parts paved with stone, 
near Stilton r 

II. (A) Road branching from Ermine Strect at ARRiNGtoN 
Bridge: PROCEEDING THROtjGii Cambridge to Ely and De5j\'ER 
KNOWN, IN THE SECTOR NoRTH^EaST OP CaMBRIDCE, AS WerewAY 

OR Akemas Street 

The .adequately authenticated portion of this road extends from 
its junction with the Ermine Street through Cambridge to the edge 
of the fen at Chittcring, but its alignment from Fox Hill (Little 
Eversden) to Cambridge is known only from historical record and 
as a result of excavation. It has been traced northward through Ely 
to Denver; its course bejtmd is quite uncertain (but see Bcloe (iBgi) 
and Walker (1910, p. 156)). To the south-west beyond Ermine Street 
it is said by Walker to have passed through Tadlow and Biggleswade 
[B], but the evidence on which apparently he reUes, Baker’s Map of 
Cambridgeshire, 1821, is valueless. 

Beyond Biggleswade for 3 miles a lane (Hill Lane) and parish boundary, 
exactly aligned, run westward to Old Warden (B], Walker links ow road 
up with (his track. It is doubtless Roman; but its origin and objective are 
alike unknown. 

If a T^'cstward cominnation of our road be sought^ it may be noted that 
existing lanes and roads suggest the possibility thAtf CRMsing the Cam, it 
passed ihrough Shingay and Guiiden Morden to join the Biggleswude- 
Baldoek road by Caldecott [H]. 

Chief evidences of Roman origin: 

Sections made at Barton and ChitteringT the one to the SAV. the other 
to the N,E. of Cambridge* showed ujiinistakable Roman construction, and 
the presence of the road has been demonstrated at Bly {Stand&tdf Nov, 21+ 
1902)* 

Near Goose Hall, Landbeach, the rai&ed agger is distinctly visible west 
of the present roadj it is likewise clearly visible in the arable fields north¬ 
west of Manor Farm, Chesterton ^ and is said by Bennet to have been seen 

^ Ce^rLnfltQri {191S), PP+195 and Walter (1910), pp* 1^4'^ 1, is of primarj' 

importance. He a full description, with record of scctiqn* cut by him- Hia 
view as to the a1]f(iun™t throui^h StretHam, by Redwell Hay Farm to Ely is 
supported by topO|mBphica.1 evidence, and may be accepted aa in the main corTtet; 
the %itible traces are, however, very slight, Babington (1^63, pp- i4“ii t4“^) 
quotes Bishop Benner ttid oihera; but the atiguraent from near Denny Abbey to 
Ely which he fa^xjurs U certsitily incorrect. 
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in 1808 at Cold Harbour Farm, Souchery [N], where Roman nmejns have 
been found. 

The engineering skill shown in the trace of the road whereby, while 
preserving the accuracy of alignment, every advantage is taken of high 
ground, and the fens crossed at their narrowest points (see map) is a dis- 
tinctivc mark of Roman work. 

It may be noted too how the junction with Ermine Street is carried out 
BO as to avoid two bridges over the Cam; and on a clear day one may see 
how the alignment on Castle Hill, Cambridge, was taken from Few Hill 
north of Orwell. The raad coincides with a straight line Joining these two 
points. 

11. (B) Fjiom Braucbing [H] to CkESTEapoiu> [EJ wti 
W oRSTEAO Lodge 

Study of this interesting route. Unking up London and the Ermine 
Street with Norfolk, explains why no trace of a Roman road from 
Chesterford southward along the inosculating Essex Cam-Stort Valleys 
can be found: such a road was not needed for through traffic, and pre- 
Roman roads probably were sufficient for local needs (pp. 151-3). 

The trace from Braughing to Chesterford is represented only by 
short sectors, but these are sufficient to make the alignment tolerably 
certain. These sectors are indicated on the map, and, as will be seen, 
the alignment is direct from the high ridge by Strethall to Braughing. 
There are in all 4^ miles of existing road spaced out at about equal 
intervals, the total distance being 14 miles^. 

From the Roman town of Chesterford five miles of straight road 
bring us to Worstead Lodge, the Junction with the Roman road from 
Haverhill [S] to Cambridge, and with what is undoubtedly an old 
trace of the Icknield Way (p, 145). Beyond this point I do not think 
that a Roman road can be made out. Codrington (pp. 116 i and 192 (8)) 
traces it to Newmarket and beyond, but the evidence for regarding 
the existing main London-Newmarket road as preserving its align¬ 
ment is of little value. In conn^on with the excavation of the Fleam 
Dyke the writer examined the documentary evidence for the point 
of passage of the Icknield Way. The “Highway" in a charter of 974 
(Birch, 1893, No. 1305) was said to be at the western apex of West 
Wratting parish, at which point it was joined by a “ straet ’’—ap¬ 
parently the existing road to Lark Hall. The ancient road was thus 
not on the present ali^ment, and w^, moreover, described as a 
“Way” not a “Street.” 


‘ CadringMii, 1918, p. 116 (A). HavEffield, b R.CJ/JMf. 
confifma ihii lUgnm^t. See also 15M, pp. 231-a, 


Eurx (1516^ p, aav). 
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This record illustrates the risk of assuming that roads which form 
parish boundaries, as does the main London-Newms^et 
Lutb of the Dyke, are necessarily of high 

from Trumpington Drift to Red Cross is also a pansh boundary, but thw 
is of XVIIl century date; its predecessor ^ Roman 
some distance to the west. In both cases the alteration of ‘J* 
is probably recent, coinciding with the enclosure of the adjacent parishes. 

There is thus no evidence that the Icknield Way was Romani^ 
where it crossed the Fleam Dyke. The conclusions to which this 
argument leads are of wide application and general importance; thi^ 
are already familiar to the reader (Chapter III| pp* 

brief re-statement from a new aspect. 

One of the most remarkable features of Roman roads m mis 
country is their partial survival. A road manifest as a raise n ge 
for a considerable distance, aligned it may be on a known Roman 
site, will suddenly cease; and no further trace of it will be apparent 
on the closest senitiny of the intervening area. 

It is not improbable that in this remote province, the Romamza- 
tion of which was incomplete, the Roman road system was to some 
extent a patchwork. The pre-Roman civilization had develo^d at 
least in the Belgic districts, an extensive system of routes suitable for 
wheeled velndes; and that the conquerors should have utilized these, 
linking them up where neoessaty by straight stretches of road built 

in the Roman manner, is to be expected. i. ■ 

Such a pre-Roman road was the Icknield Way; such a link, it 
may be, was the Roman road from Chesterford to Worslead Lodge. 
Examination of the map (Map 1\0 justifies this solution ofthe problem, 
and until definite evidence of Roman construction between Worstead 
Lodge and Thetford be discovered we may hold that commumcation 
between Southern Cambridgeshire and N.W. Suffolk throughout t e 
Roman .4ge was by a pre-Roman track in places straightened and 

possibly hardened, but not Tcconstnictcd, _ 

The “ Summer road” of the Icknield Way, Ashwell Street-Street 
Way (see p. 147), is another example, it is held, of a pre-Roman road 
partiallv Romanized. The ‘‘.Ashwell Street” sector in the south-west , 
and the BadUngham-Worlingion [S] sector in the north-east, present 
some Roman characteristics. 

> One «idc of the oncloriog wall of iht Roman cfnieiery at Liilinattn was found 
to be pamltel to the Aahwell Sireet, to which « ^ adjacent (p. 188). 
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TIL Road from CoLCMiSTEit (f) through Haverhill [S] to 
CambruKiE anti Godmanchestter [and ? Leicster] 

The cour$fi of this road from Haverhill to Godmanchester, where 
it joins Ermine Street^ is well known. There h little doubt but that 
it originated at Cokhcster (Camvlodvnvm), though the exact trace 
thence to within a few miles of the borders of Cambridgeshire is 
conjectural, Christy (s920p p. 223) considers that its line through 
Birdbrook [E] and Sturmer [EJ parishes can be fixed with fair cer¬ 
tainty 1 and there seems no reason to doubt that Walford's account 
(1803 6* p. 68, and map) of its trace in Ridgewell [E] parish in iSoi 
is correct- The Ridgewell trace is marked on my map. Its alignment 
for 7 miles from the neighbourhood of Chilford Hall to the Gog- 
Magog Hills (where it is known as Worstead Street) has been supposed 
that of a pre-Roman dyke, but recent excavation has shown the ramp 
to be entirely of Roman constniction^ and has failed to reveal any 
trace of a fiUed-in ditch. (See p* 129 and Plate XIX.} 

Further evidences of Roman origin are^: 

(1) Sccdons made near Horgeheath^ in the Perse School grounds on 
Hills Road, Cambridge^ and in Godmanchester disclosed typical Roman 
conscruedon and Roman remalna. 

(2) Two Roman milestones apparently dating from 305^353 a,d., in 
the Fitzwiiliam Museum, were found by the mad nearly 3 miles north-west 
of Cambridge in i8i2, 

(3) The road is a parish boundar}' for the greater part of its length, 
19 out of 31 miles. 

(4) Roman cemeteries have been found adjacent to the mad near 
Gravel Hill Farm and Girton, one and two miles nspectiv^ly from 
Cambridge^ and a Roman barrow, Emmanuel KnoM, Godinanchester, until 
recently stood beside it (see p. 195}. 

{5) Names indicadve of Roman origin occur on its course; Streetly End 
and Silv'er Street near Homcheath, Fen Stanton near Codmanchester, 

(6) Stukeley (1740) records that "here and there a piece of the raised 
part of the road" (near Godmanchester) w^as still left (ed, Luiis, iSSj* 
p. 3119), 

For details of the causeway, ford and bridge (?) across the Cam 
Valley at Cambridge, see Babington (18S3, pp, 7^ and 26^27) and 
Gray (1910). 

The failure to trace this Roman road from Colch&tcr to Ridge¬ 
well and the doubt aa to its trace in the neighbourhood of Haverhill 
may be due to its never having been bmlt in these sectors i the Roman 
engineers may as we have seen (p. 153) have utilised a pre-Rotnan 
way up the valley of the Colne, reconslmctidg it in places as the names 

* Sw VVaJJ«r. pp. B-bifiKton. pp. 26^44; Codrinetdn, pp, 
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Pool Street and Swan Street suggest. They then, let us suppose, built 
straight roads in the Roman manner past Ridgewell village across the 
narrow belt of forest which separates the h^d of the Colne Valley 
from the basin of the Stour* and from the head of the Stour Valley 
near Haverhill to the Cam V^alley, across the svatershed; in these thinly 
populated areas the pre-Roman communications may have been 
inadequate or devious. 

The marked change of direction which this road manifests at spot 
level Z2Z on the Gog-Magog Hills has attracted much attention. This 
may. as Codrington (191S, p. 194) points out, have had *^no other 
object than to keep the road on the higher ground beuveen Cherrj'-- 
hinton and Trumpington Fen* but it is suggestive of a road across 
the Cam to Grantchester^ in the first place, before the station on 
the north of Cambridge \vaa established." 

This latter hypothesis is here based entirely on the Roman 
evidence; its probability is greatly increa^d by the eWdenee detailed 
in Chapter Til, that in pre-Roman times the lowest crossing of 
the Cam was not at Cambridge, but betw^een two Iron Age settle¬ 
ments at Grantchester and Trumpington* Let us examine the evi¬ 
dence for this supposedly earlier road* which hae been traced from the 
junction at Red Cross to Toft and beyond. 

The sector Red Cross-Grantehester is now almost entirely 
destroyed; evidence of its existence* and Roman origin, is to be found 
in Babington (1883, pp. 43-47) and Walker {tgio, p* 168). A Roman 
cinerary' um, it may be noted* was found on the right bank of the 
river not far from the ford {C.AS. Rep. 39. 1879* p. xvii). From 
the earthwork at Grantchester^ which is probably Roman, the 
alignment is preserved by a short sector of the modern road to Coton, 
then by an ancient track knoimm as Deadman^s VVay; at the junction 
of Dcadman^s Way with Akeman Street was a tumulus almost cer¬ 
tainly of Roman origin (p. 196)* Before enclosure the road existed 
from Barton through Comberton to Toft immediately south of their 
respective churches; thus explaining the situation of these at an 
unusual distance from their villages* The trace is clearly shown on 
the 1836 O,Si map, and there is a tumulus (since destroyed) marked 
on its alignment near Comberton. The road possibly joined the Ermine 

1 Wft5 the Cjjvntcheew-Trumpinfiotl-Red Crou-^jHlt level 122 roid part of 
A prE-RoFTLan (and pacttBlly Roman^d) route to the Stouf Valley w'a Weftton 
Colville and Tburlow [S] ? Thete ia t Roman settlement probably of Claudian date 
at Thurlnw, and the way forming the north boundary of West Wratting 

pariah, dcaoiibcd a« a "Straet"in the Saxon thajtcr of 974 alroidy referred to, it 
on the rcquiied alignment (soe Maps IV and V). 
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Street i^car Caxton, passiTig through Bourn: but this is conjecturaU 
Walker regards it as a pre-Roman way^ re-niade in Roiuan timea as 
far as Toft or Caldecott. 1 have not been able to trace it beyond 
Toft; but if the hjipothesia which b presented above be correct^ it 
formed, doubtless, a link in the chain of coimnunicaiions from 
Cai^tvlodvnvm to the Ermine Street, largely native in origin^ used 
by the Romans in the years immediately following the Claudiait 
conquest. 

Pursuing the same line of argument, one may suppose that the 
development of the Castle Hill area as the chief Roman centre in 
the district, resulting in the construction of the Red Cross-Cambridge 
and the Cambridge-Godmanchester roads, quickly reduced the more 
southerly route to the Ermine Street to insignificance. 

The Alconbury'[Hunts J-Titchmarsh [Northants,] road, mentioned 
on p. 171 may be directly connected with our road, the whole forming 
a through route from the &sex seaboard to I^iccster and the Midlands. 

In dealing with the roads which, as far as our knowledge goes, 
are of local rather than general importance^ those lying west of Ermine 
Street may first be considered. 

IV. A Roman foao (or series of roads) on the western borders 
OF OUR District running from the neighbourhood of Eraughtnc 
[H] TO Baldock [H] and Godmanchester [Hunts.] via Bigcles- 

W'ADE AND SaNDV [B]* 

(fl) The Braughing-Baldock route is represented by some four 
miles of road of Roman character traversing the forest-clad uplands 
west of the former village, and by a mile of straight road near 
Baldock. The trace for 3 miles between these two sections is un¬ 
certain; the pre-Roman tract referred to on p, 155 may have been 
utilized^ 

(ft) The Baldock-Biggiesw'ade road is directly aligned on Chester¬ 
field, Sandy, where numerous finds indicate the neighbourhood of 
a Roman settlement of some importance; but the trace of this road 
north of Biggleswade is partially effaced for the last tw^o miles 
(Watkin, iB&Zy p. 258)®. 

(c) From Sandy nonhward the road is laid out in the Roman 
manner for 5I mil^ (Walkin, be* dt*): beyond this point there runs 
a sinuous track probably pre-Roman, partially straightened and 

1 Biblngton, pp. 91-94- Codrin^ti. p. 116 (c). U. A. Smith (1913, p. 124). 

* The ost-ftcd-wat road, Hill Lane, which jqlfied dr thii mad tt 

Biggleswade hw already^ been menttoned. For a discij^aslon uf the mads which may 
hrnve exUted on the left bank pf the Ouse in this rrffien, tte Waikio {tSSz). 
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improved by the It is certainly of Roman construction at 

the point where it enters the Roman town of Godmancheater^ as 
Walker (igjOi p. 163. footnote 3 e) has shown. The most remarkable 
fact connected with this route as a whole is that the two roads, the 
direct and the sinuous, overlap; one may surmise that the pre-Roman 
way was in course of replacement hy a road more directly aligned 
w'hich was never completed. 

(d) A branch road from Baldock, which runs southward for 4! 
miles and is continued in the same ali^ment for another i J miles 
in the neighbourhood of Stevenage [H] by parish boundaries, may be 
of importance. 

This road points directly towards St Albans [H] 11 4 mile^ distant; 
but further traces are lacking. Whether there was a direct route to 
Vehvlamivm or no^ it b probable that this piece of road formed the 
termitiai sector of the main line of communications between that 
city and the Cam Valley (see Sketch-map F, p* 163). 

One short sector of road west of Ermine Street alone remains to 
be dealt with. 

(f) North-east of Huntingdon at Alconbury Hilh indications of a 
branch road to Titchmarsh [Northanta.] in alignment with a known 
road to Leicester are apparent. 

East of Ermine Street but few roads remain for consideration. 

V. Roads in the Area north-east of Huntingixjn 

Exact alignments^ associated over long atretches with parish 
boundaries j suggest that roads such as the Sawtry Way from Houghton 
to King^s Ripton [Hunts.], the road from Hartford Hill to Old Hurst 
[Hunts,]I and the southern portion of the St Ives [Hunts.]-Chatteri$ 
road» are of Roman origin; but 1 am not aware that any definite 
evidence of Roman construction exists to support this ascription. 

VL Minor roads in the Cambridge Area 

{&} An ancient trackway known as the Portway seems to have 
linked the Cam Valley with the Ermine Street^ via Hardwick* It 
may have been Roman but more probably is an earlier Way. En¬ 
closures in the XIX century have obliterated nearly every trace of 
it: but lanes and footpaths near Hardwick bear the name to this day. 
No evidence of Roman construction has been found on its traditional 
alignment here. 

^ This tmekt If pre-Romark^ may havt led to ihe crmitigs of the Oum M Hart¬ 
ford [Huntt.l, for which there ia cvidciMzc of uie ill prehimiic urneir 

* Up a. Siuiib (1913, p. 119) hinti at the probftbiEkty of thi*. 
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The 1836 O.S* map (Sheet LI) gives but little assistance in 
detcnniiiing its original courae west of Hardwick, On this map^ 
however, a tfack is indicated branching from the Arrington Bridge^ 
Cambridge road at a point adjacent to Deadman's HiUp Barton (see 
Map IV), and making for Hardwick. This track, now obliterated, 
was known as the Hardwick Way, and Babington^ brings forward 
evidence suggestive of Roman origin* It may have been connected 
with the Portvvay, 

(6) That an ancient road from the Ermine Street at Royaton 
passed through Mclboum and Harston to Trumpingicn is probable. 
The existing main road, which passes the Roman camp at MelbourOp 
was there known as the Portway. It was doubtless a pre^Roman \vay 
(for the ancient settlements w^erc numerous in this fertile valley) and 
may have been used by the Romans; but no trace of Roman road 
construction has been found on the alignment indicated. 

(c) The northern termination of such a road in pre-Raman times 
w'ould doubtless have been the Iron Age settlements at Trumpington; 
but it is probable that a Roman road ran from Trumpington to Cam¬ 
bridge p the trace being along the ridge of high ground to River Farm, 
across Vicar's Brook* thence along the margin of Coe Fen to Milne 
Street and the Great Bridge (Walkerp 1911 d). Evidence in the shape 
of much Roman pottery and other remains found from time to time 
on this alignment between the Vicar’s Brook and Trumpington Hall 
increases the probability of the existence of such a roadp which would 
be necessary in order to link up the upper Cam Valley settlements 
with Cambridge. 


Road near RADWi?rTER [E] 

The writer has long been of opinion that lanes and parish boun¬ 
daries in the neighbourhood of Radwanter suggest that a Roman 
road passing through Thaxtcd [E] to join Worstcad Street west of 
Haverhill [S] should be looked for ; and the probable course of this 
road has recently been studied by Christy (1920, p, 213), 1 cannot 
agree* however, that its trace S{futhward from Bowcroft Wood* in 
Tha.xted parish through Thaxted town and Monk Street towards 
Dunmow [E] can be regarded as proven; and if its course northward 
from Radwinter to Ashdon [E] and beyond be as he suggest, it is 


^ Pp. 4^, 50; set b 1 » Walker, p. 16^. 

* The p&Mibllity of a dwn^e of ali^imicnt at ihe wood muse bo considered: 
for ever a miJe hed^mws and tracks mn due south-wcat to Mill HiU Farm which, 
siiuiced on a ridije, may be the ute of e mound of Roman oririnH (S« 6-inch O s' 
Em«, Sheet XLV. N.E.S ^ ^ 
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in this part not a Rom^n toad, in the strict sense, at all^ This may 
give us a hint as to its true chaiactct; it may be another of the roads* 
most difficult of all to elucidate* which are partially Romanized pre- 
Roman trackways. 

ROMAN TOWNS, EARXm^^ORKS, ETC., AND CANALS 
Before summarising the results of the preceding survey, it wdll 
be convenient to e^camine Roman remains intimately connected with 
the road system; fortified towns* camps, and open towns^. The folbiv- 
ing 1$ a list of the chief sites dealt with: 


Site 

Character 

‘1 

i. Chesterfard [E] 
ij. Cambridge The Borough " 
nu Ctiajiiclwtcr 
|v. MeJbouni 

Vl Cambridge railway stadon 
vi. Bnrughing [ll] 

S’!!. Sindy [BJ 

Godmanobeater [Hums.] 

Fortified town 

' n 'P 

Hectangular earthwork 

ip 1+ 

Earthwork 

Probably □ nruill tOWTi 
Probably an Open tOW*n 

dh PI tP 

page 173 
iP 174 

.. 175 

i* ^75 

IP 17b 

IP 17b 

IP J 7 b 
iP J 7 b 


The War Ditches, Cherryhinton, an important Romano-British 
settlement, is also considered j and the Car Dyke {a Roman canal), 
and Reach Lode, are discussed in reladon to the problem of fen 
recbmation and the use of water transport in Roman times. 

(i) Great Chesterford. This well-known town site in the 
Essex Cam Valley, situated on the north-west of the modem village* 
has been described and discussed by many generations of archaeolo¬ 
gists, At least one Roman road (Braughing-Great Chesterford- 
Worstead Lodge) passed through it. Stukeley records that its walls 
were existing in part in his time * now no trace of them can be seen** 
The admirable and readily accessible summary by Haverfield* of the 
evidence relating to the Roman settlement, and the references given 
below render detailed description here unnecessary* It suffices to 
note that the walled town occupied a rectangular area of 35 acres or 

* None qf the mwn litn in our discftct Iw b«n A^dsFactoriCy Identified MVe 

peihapft Godmanchcater (DvroUpuna)- Sec Yaitc’a paper im the 

Anglinn Idncrarice,'^* in which he AuinmnriEca the view* of earlier wntci*. 

■ July liK 1719^ *M had the pleuure to walk round an old Romiin dty there, 
upon the walU^ which are add viaible above ground j the London road goes 50 yardi 
upon than, and the Crown Inn atanda upon their JoundadonL...! &aw the witll tc 
the foundation; they puding it up with much labour to mend the highways..^for 
which I heartily arunhcinatieed thm” (ed, Lukia^ 1883^ p. t4S)+ThlB destruedon 
waa atiJl going On in 1760; sec note tn Joum. Xll, 123. 

* In E$sex (1916, p* ndiij; see alao Hughea (1^7 n) and references 

in LycU (1912^ p. 23), 
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morc^; th^t it was apparently occupied by a peaceful and settled 
population of Romaimed Britons during the whole period of Roman 
domination (see p* 227); and that there had been a La Tine settle¬ 
ment eithet on or inrtmedbtely adjacent to the Roman town (p. i lo). 

Neville, to whose excavations our know'ledge of the site is chiefly 
due^ laid bare in 1847 a small rectangular temple with a mosaic floor, 
of Celtic type, situated on rising ground a mile to the east of the 
settlement, with which it may be held to be connected. Such buildings 
are not common in thb country, Neville (1848, p* 89); see also Haver- 
field (foe. di^ p- xxii, and r9i5, p. 36). 

The Audley End Museum contains a large collection of objects 
found at Chesterford by Neville^ the majority from pits within the 
walled area, or to the north thereof, or in the rectoiy garden adjacent 
to the churchj-ard. The terra si^Uata and Castor vrare^ the bronzes, 
glassware and iron objects, are especially noticeable. Attention may 
also be drawn to the sculptured stone from Chesterford^ figured and 
described in B.M.G. (1922, p. 21). 

Strategically Chesterford controlled the northern exits of the 
Stort-Essex Cam Valley area and the traffic along the Icknield Way* 
The more the topography of the district is studied the clearer the 
military importance of the site becomes, and the greater the likelihood 
therefore of its having been a military station in the middle of I a.d. 
But we have no evidence bearing on the date of the defences* 

(ii) Castle Hill, Cambridge* In the Borough of Cambridge is a 
four-sided enclosure of some a8 acres, the Limits of which can fairly 
accurately be determined and which is almost certainly a Roman 
fortified town. Two important Roman roads, as we haveseen^ crossed 
here, and the numerous finds recorded within the area (especially on 
the Site of the Norman Castle in 1802-9) “^^id in the neighbourhood 
indicate prolonged occupation and an extensive settlement. Coin 
finds range from Nero to Honcrius. Babington records the alignments 
of the vallum and ditch t excavation at Blackamore Piece in 1S02 
showed the btter to be io--t2 feet deep and 39 feet broad. Babington 
estimated the rectangle formed by the vallum 10 measure about 1320 
fen in length and 930 in breadth: the area was thus less than Chester¬ 
ford. Bowtell records the deatmetioo of w hat w'as apparently a portion 
of the Roman wall and gate near Castle Street in 1804, 

Hope, writing in 1905, considered the earthwmk to be Roman, 
and likened the settlement which it protected to a small town Like 

1 Raman runamA (mdcut hIw Dunidc the of the ttatian. 
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Caenvent, An excellent plan of it will be found in his paper quoted 
below* 1 have utilbed this in preparing the map on p. ^46. 

Walker carried out c3<cavations in 19to in the grounds of Magda¬ 
lene College on the line of the probable Roman boundary. He dis¬ 
covered a bank at least o feet in height along the margin of the 
watercourse (a branch of the Cam) which passed through the grounds 
of the college. From the coins and associated objecia found, the date 
of the work wsa placed at betw^een 320 and 420 A.D. The excavator 
points out that other Roman towns are known to have been fortified 
at as late a date as this; and concludes that the existence of a Roman 
station is demonstrated K No Roman house foundations have however 
been discovered. 

(iii) Gr^tchester. A small rectangular earthwork adjoining 
the village school, a portion of tivo sides of which remains^ is on the 
line of the road (p. 169) from Red Cross to Barton and Toft, it is sited 
on the crest of the steep bank below which the River Cam flow's, and 
a well-marked hoUoway can be traced on the slope. 

The north-cast angle is very distinct and what is probably the 
greater part of the northern v'allum and fosse is tolerably well pre¬ 
served + being too yards in length. The eastern defences can be traced 
for a distance of 54 yards. The road to the ford appears to follow the 
line of the ditch. Roman coins have frequently been found in the 
schoclhouse gardew^hieh is partly within the entrenchment*. 

(iv) Melbourn. Close to the ninth milestone on the east side 
of the Cambridge-Melboum road {the ancient way known in thb 
part at least up to the middle of the XIX century as the Portway) 1 
and immediately adjoining the road, are traces of a rectangular earth¬ 
work (see Sketch-map D, p* 144)» 

All that can now be seen is one comer of the work; a portion of 
the fosse and much wasted vallum lies at right angles to the road in 
a small orchard, w^hile the roadside hedge at this point is on the top 
of the bank. 

Beldam (iBbB, p. 31) records that in his time it formed a quad¬ 
rangle of about 200 3'ards surrounded by a vallum with a second vallum 
tow^ards the east.'^ Babington (i8S3,p.62) notes that various antiquities 
of Roman date have been found near the camp and in Melbourn- 

'■ See BabrngtoFi (1883, p. 3), Hughey (1^94 Gray (1896)^ Hope 
Wnikcr (1911 c), BawtxU (MS. u, 89) and Siukdey (cd. Lukia, i&bjt p. 36B 
pp. ind 221 of book. 

* For a deuiled dcscriptian md plan of the camp and i|h ^pprodcheip see 
Babinai™ CeS8s± pp. 44-46). Wailiicr found 3rd brw cow of GallienLif vad 
Tetncua On ihc nitc (1910, p. 169^ 
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On the east side of the work,between it and the fen there was a Roman 
cemetery, which was probably in use in 1 a.d. and certainly in II A.D.^ 
The position of the earthwork, on the line of the Street Way (see 
p. 148) and abutting on the Pottway (which presumably linked up 
the Cam Valley settlements) is signihcant, and suggestive of con¬ 
struction at the time of the hrst advance into the district, but there 
is no direct evidence to support such an hypothesis, and no proof 
even that the work is Roman. 

(v) G,E, Railway Station, Cambridge. Scanty remains of the 
earthwork of what may have been a Roman camp lying just to the 
east of the Roman road, Red Cross-Cambridge, close to the Hills 
Road railway bridge, and apparently bisected by the wall of the cattle 
market, were, until recently, visible (W^alker, 1910, p, 167). The 
greater part of the work was destroyed in building the gjoods station. 
Fragmentary pottery from the site is in the Cambridge Museum. 

(vi) Braughing [H], The Roman station here, if there be one, 
has not yet been determined with certainty. But numerous finds of 
Roman date in the neighbourhood of the junction of five Roman 
roads suggest that one existed, and its site is probably close to the 
ford below the junction of the rivers Rib and Quin. Earthworks in 
Larksfield, between the rivers, may however be those of the settle- 


ment*^. Numerous finds of British coins suggest, as we have seen, 
that it w-as of pre-Roman origin. 

(vii) Sandy [B], Discoveries of grave-furniture, etc., made from 
time to time during the XVI to XIX centuries suggest that a Roman 
settlement of some importance existed in or near the area known as 
Chesterfield, which ties between the two spurs on which Caesar’s 
Camp {pre-Roman, p. 134) and Galley Hill Camp are sited. The 
latter is rectangular, and may be Roman (see Map V, and Goddard 
^904, p. ^73). Coins and other objects found at Chesterfield and its 
neighbourhood indicate occupation from I to early V a.d.; a fine 
south Gaulish bowl. Form 30, m the British Museum, dates from 
the middle of I a.d. But it should be noted that ng foundations of 
Roman buildings have been recorded, and the actual site of the 
settlement which these remains imply is yet to seek*, 

(viii) Godmanchester. Walker (1910, p, 163) records that he 


D Tbcp« m urw of totr^ wbr in tlie 

British MuHum rrem thus site, probtbl>' of I centiny date 

* Far a luniiwy ot the avidenw ««e M. V. Tsylar (151+, p, ,5,^ m*p, 

p. >4.1 Jh. 

* For full dccmint m Page und Ktatc (190®^ p, 0)5 Babin irtisrh n 

Wnf^ tiSSi, p. ^0 tnd Stukeley («l. Luldi. 1^3, p, ija) mafnUo 

For the ocuJjst t aiamp found ntmt Sand^ ace 33). 
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has seen sections of the three Roman roads that meet in Gndman- 
Chester; and In another paper (1909) dealing with the site describes 
numerous Roman remains found in the neighbourhood of the meeting- 
place of these roads. He defines the Roman town (which does not 
appear to have been fortified) as bounded on the west by Post Street, 
Causewayj Stiver Street; on the ^outh by London Street^ on the 
east by Ermine Street and on the north by East Street. 

In a small cemetery here—probably the private one of a villa—he 
found a third brass of Aurellanus (^70-273 a.d*) in an urn with ashes; 
and coins dug up near by ranged in date from 76 to 
Very little information i$ available from earlier writers^ R. bos 
(1831, p* 30) records a remarkable number of coins^ His list includes 
JuliusCa^ari Augustus i Tiberius, Claudius and Nero onwards. The 
occupation of the site doubtless, thereforCt dates from I A-u, No 
remains of buildings have, however^ yet been unearthed. 

There was a settlement also probably dating from I a.d. on the 
Huntingdon side of the river. In digging a deep trench for 3 sewer 
in St Mary’s Street, close to the line of the Ermine Street through 
the town, much Roman pottery—terra sigillata. Castor vrare, mor- 
taria, amphora fragments and coarse sherd&t now in the possesion 
of Dr Garrood of Alconbury—was found. Pottery with horizontal 
striae on the shoulder, pottery burnished in the La T^ne manner and 
fragments of Late La Tine w^are suggest an early date for the occupation. 

(be) War Ditches^ Cherryhintoti- The early history of this 
ring-work, so far as it has been revealed by excavation, has already 
been discussed (p, 136). It i* probable that the first phase of occu¬ 
pation was closed by a massacre; the skeletons in the fossCi if 
I understand Hughes* report correctly (19^4* P- 4 ^)^ covered 
by Silt reprcscRtirig a period during which the earthwork wras pre¬ 
sumably uninhabited* 

Deposits in the fosse above these layers indicated occupation of 
the earthwork by a people who left behind no fibulae or ornaments 
of the usual Roman type^, and practically no terra slgillata ; moreover, 
no coins were found during the excavations and only an occasional 
ojT&ter-shell. These people used in addition to coarse pottery (some of 
Horningsea manufacture), a fine thin bisciut ware with patterns applied 
in slip (p, 208); this is almost certainly of the late I and early H 
century* 

These remains were in places near wl^t avis the surface of the 

^ The qnty bronze object found ’H'M ft fibula of rare type %ured tn Hughes' 
papfr (1904^ p. 468)1 end now to the Catobnd|^ Muaruto* 
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foaae floor before the levelling of the vallum m recent years com¬ 
pletely obliterated the work. They therefore represent the final 
occupation. Inhumation burials, associated with pottery of different 
types, almost certainly of the second half of I A.D., w'erc situated 
on the west side of the enclosure, and Roman pottery (including 
II century- terra sigillata and Castor ware, now in the Cambridge 
Museum) has been found at various spots on the hill-top. 

Though many points, such as the exact provenance of the sigillata 
mentioned above, are by no means clear, it seems probable that in 
the middle of 1 a.d. the inhabitants of the W&r Ditches—a long¬ 
headed race (whether descended from the first Celtic-spcalting in- 
vadeia, or representing the Belgic conquest cannot be determined)— 
were slaughtered. Before the end of the century the earthwork was 
re-occupied by a folk who had little direct contact with Roman settlera 
or traders, but who used Romano-Belgic and Homingsea wares, and 
practised inhumation. TWs occupation cannot have been prolonged, 
for the pottciy types in the upper layer of the fosse were limited in 
number; but scattered finds of 11 century terra sigillata show that the 
hill-top was not entirely deserted when the RomaniTation of the dis¬ 
trict was complete. 

Hughes (1904, p. 481) commenting on the rarity of Roman objects 
in the upper layers of the fosse, concluded that the last occupation 
was later than the " distinctively Roman period." But the study of 
coarse pottery- has made great advances since he wrote, and I am con¬ 
fident that the character of the wares found at the War Ditches 
justifies the conclusions outlined above. It may be noted that an 
early date is as consistent with Hughes’ observations as a btt one. 

There aic several earthworks in the district other than those 
already discussed, which may possibly be of the Roman Age. Four 
are mentioned below; the list might easily be extended with but little 
advantage to the reader. 

King’s Hedges, Chesterton. Traces of a rectangular earthw-ork, 
one side of which borders the Mereway in Chesterton parish, are 
manifest in the pasture fields by the farmstead known as King’s 
Hedges. Roman coins have been found in it (Babington (1S83, p. 14))- 

Other Earthworks. Granham Manor Camp, Shelford,and the 
Paillc Ditches, Walden, both rectangular works, may poysibty be 
Romano- British. The latter has been described in Chapter IV; the 
former is most likely to be mediaeval, 

A rectangular entrenchment, destroyed over a century ago, at 
Wbtsoe Bridge, Steeple Bumptead [E], which may well, from its 
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^tuadon (close to ^ ford^ at the junction of die Coloe Valley" and 
Stour Valley roads to Colchester)»have been Roman, is described by 
Walford (iSo3tp p. 70)- M the Map (IV) shovs-s, there is much 
evidence of Ronian occupation in the neighbourhood! The record of 
its position "wtW enable its filled-in fosse to be examined^ and its 
date determined* on some future occasion. 

Civil Engineejun^o Works 

(A) Car Dyke* A wet ditch five miles in length, the material 
from which has been thrown out on either sidCp extends from a feeder 
of the River Ouse (Old West River) in Setchel Fen north of Cotien- 
ham to the River Cam near Waterbeach* 

A ditch of similar character bearing the same name is traceable 
on the west of the fens near Peterborough and from the River Glen 
to the River Witham in Lincolnshire. 

See ^iVheeler (1897 and 1906)1 He notes that its total length is 55 nules 
and its width fmm 50 to 60 feet. The present writer was struck by the 
similarity in profile and dimensions between, the section north of Peter¬ 
borough and that at VVaterbeach. 

Some regard our Cambridgeshire Car Dyke as a work connected 
with the drainage of the fens—-a channel for the upland waters at a 
time when the Cam joined the Ouse at Earith and the Ely channel 
w'as silted up (see Cunningham» 1909, and BuUp 1904)1 others (see 
Babington, 1883, pp, 10 J ffp) consider it to be* at least in its sguthem 
sector with which we are concerned > a canal forming a short cut 
from the Cam westward to the waters of the Great Quse^f 1 am 
inclined to think that both explanations may be correct* and that the 
work was a canal and drainage channel combined. TTie link between 
the local Car Dyke and the Peierborough-Lincoln Dyke is provided 
by the old West Whaler from Earith to Benwick, then it may be by 
Knut^s Delph (a channel and causeway very possibly Roman)p or 
by the ancient waten%'ay of the River Ncne, to Peterborough. 

See Miller and Skcrtchly (1878* map), Dabington {1883, map)p 
Skcrtchly (i877p pp* ]3 f*) and Cunningham (1909, p. 83)+ Tacitus, xi* 
20, mentions a similar work carried out in 47 a.d. by Carhulo to keep hia 
soldieis from idleness.” This canal between the Rhine and the Meuse was 
23 mUcs long. 

The Dyke may best be examined near Waterbeach on the east 
side of the Waterbeach-Landbeach road- Here it consists of a broad 
and deep artificia] cut, banked on either $idep bearing “not the least 

^ Assuming it to be « cuml, it would mvt, on the journey from. Set uh 
E arith to Cambridge^ g milA. 
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resemblance to a natural ^-atercourse/^ as Babington rightly says. It 
is here called '"The Old Tillage, or TwiladCp a dialect word meaning 
* to load, unloadp and return for a second*'' (Babtngion. p, 109). 

Though its sinuous trace does not suggest Roman work, the fact 
that large quantities of Roman pottery were found actually in the bed 
of the Dyke at Cottenham is conclusive evidence that it was in exist- 
ence during the Roman period ; and if the whole system from the 
Cam to the Witham be examined its scale and character are demon¬ 
strably such as no pre^Roman people would have designed and carried 
out. 

Other evidences of antiquity might be brought forward, .Much Roman 
pottery^ has been found ai ’^-arioiis points on the line of the Dyke between 
Akcman Street and Cottenham Fen. The Dyke is. moreover, a parish 
boundary for a oonsiderable part of its length—from Waterbeach to the 
Akcman Street (itself a parish boundary from the point of junction on- 
w'ards). This may be regarded as evidfifice that both dyke and road were 
ancient landmarks in the Christian Anglo-Saxon period. 

Stukclcy's suggestion that these cauab wntre used for barge trallict 
conveying com, it may be^ from Cambridgeshire and the upper Ouse 
Valley to Lincoln and the North does not seem improbable. On the 
return journeys Northamptonshire atone and pottery from the Castor 
kilns were doubtlesa transported into our region. 

Castor ware is common enough on local Roman sites; in the founda¬ 
tions of the Roman houses at Combeiton and Icklcton Ketton stone was 
used. Bamack Rag is also known to have been used in Roman building 
in Cambridgeshire. 

The regional map (IV) show's the line of the Dyke as far as the 
local sector is concemed and indicates its value as a short cut; the 
Sketch-map (F) show’s its trace from Peterborough to Lincoln.. A 
short disunce only separates the navigable Witham at Lincoln from 
the navigable Trent, whence the water route is clear to York; this 
short distance may have been canali^d in Roman times; a dyke, 
certainly ancient^ known as the Foss DykCp links up die tivo river 
systems. 

Tlie dbcoveiy in the bed of the Foss Dyke of a statuette of Mara 
renders Roman construction highly probable 1922, p* 89), 

(B) Reach Lode- Another (minor) w^ork, possibly of simiki' date^ 
is Reach Lode, w^hich from the end of the Devil's Dyke at Reach 
to the River Cam near Up ware* Roman remains have been fctind 
along the whole length of the ancient causetvay which ru parallel to 
the Lode. Hughes considered that this road was consu acted by the 
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Romans to connect their setdcments at Reach atuJ Upwa«; and the 
Lode may have been designed by them, to provide adequate water 
transport facilities for the Burwell-Quy area. 

Was there a elunch-quairying industry at Reach in Roman times? The 
quarries, now disused, cover an immense area, and are deary o 
^tiquit)'. Clunch, flint, and brick are rnatcrials commonly employed 
in the foundations of Roman buildings in this district. 


Discussion of these ditches raises the whole problem of Roman 
engineering and navigation works in the fiens, which can best be 
with when the range of finds of the Roman period has been analj'sed 

(see p. 2 zz}- 


SuMMAJtY OF Analysis of Roman Roads and o'Ther 
Engineering WoiuiSt Fortified Towns^ Etc. 

Nothing further need be said here of the Car Dyke and its prob- 
lems. This apart, the points of ^jor Importance that have been 
elucidated in the preceding analysis may briefly be reviewed. 

We have, in the first place, seen that in order to understand me 
Roman road system in our district some knowledge of the pro a e 
alignments of pre-Roman tracks is necessary, since such were uii- 
doubtedly utilized by the Romans. The Braughing-Chesterford road, 
for example, joining the Icknield Way at Worstead Lodge, provi » 
a convenient route from the Ermine Street to NAV. Su o ait 
Norfolk; Ashwell Street is a portion of an older Way straightened 
and hardened; the Haverhill-Gog Magog Hills mad may be regarded 
as a Roman link connecting roads mainly of native origin in the Stour 

and Cam Valleys. , - . t u 

Reasons have been given for the view that the objective of the 

last mentioned road was ori^nally Grantchester, and not &tnbndge. 
That this interpretation of the topographical facts, thou^ it eoIvm 
several difficulties, creates others, is apparent; for the up way is 
not aligned on Grantchester^, It may be that the Grantchester- 
Trumpington-Red Cross-Gog Magog HilU road was pre-Roman and 
orig^ally extended to Wratting, and to Thurlow in the upper Stour 
Valley, and that the Roman short-cut from Haverhill (a later work) 
joined this at the most convenient spot, the spur of the Gog Magog 
Hills. No definite conclusion on these points is at present possible. 
In any case, the Colchester (?)-HaveThill-Cam \ alley road, whether 

1 Nor far that matttif flu the Rflmnii MK bI Cwnbrld^, but half a mile tn 
ftouUi xhcTHjf+ Tht tHrM other roflda meeting at Cimbridge (irc esM y ilignc 
Cattle HUE 
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it origiiiaHy ctoascd the Cam at Grantchesier at Cambridge, was 
linked up mth the Etmine Street, and was probably paa of a main 
line of communications to Leicester and the Midlands. 

The roads ’which can definitely be said to be entirely Roman in 
design and construction are, first, the Ermine Street, which, it cannot 
be doubted^ was primarily a military Way; and, secondly, the roads 
which—to take for a moment a fresh point of view—ive may regard 
as radiating from Cambridge, The Cambridge-Godmanchester^ Cam- 
bridge-Ely, Cambridge-Arrington Bridge^ and Cambridge-Red Cross* 
roads are throughout their courses of this character; this fact adds 
weight to the evidence which suggests that Cambridge a$ a town* and 
probably as the administrative centre of the district, wias a Roman 
creation, and communications worthy of it were part of the Roman 
design, 

it follows that the roads radiating from Cambridge are Later than 
others. We have no direct evidence bearing on the point: and, in 
any case^ it would be a difficult matter to prove, for dateable finds 
(sec p. 205) render it probable that the Roman town is of 1 century 
foundation. 

A glance at the small scale map (F) emphasizes the probability 
of the Cambridge-Ely-Denver road having been constructed m order 
to proride more direct access to the Brancaster fortress and the Nor¬ 
folk coast generally, from the south and midlands, than was afforded 
by the Icknield Way-Peddars Way route. The remarkable skill shown 
in the construction of this road—it utilbics to the best advantage all 
the patches of dry ground m its passage across die fens, while pre¬ 
serving a direct alignment^—indicates preliminary survering of the 
most careful and exact character. That both it, and the fen road which 
crossed the dro\sTied lands from east to west (from Peterborough to 
Denver) in a manner equally skilful, are military works (it may be of 
late III or IV A,D,, connected with coa$t defence). Is highly probable. 

Other sources of evidence will enable us, in the course of the present 
chapter, to confirm and extend certain of the above conclusions and 
deductions. 

Rectangular earthworks which may provisionatty be regarded as 
Roman are not common in the district* This is to be expected; the 
Icj^onarie^ defeated the natives in a few sanguinary engagements, 
and there was no further need of purely military works. Confining 

^ A pre-RcKmnn Kttimenr Adjointd tfie Boum Brook ford at Lord'a Bridge 
utilized hy this ro^id ^ but eiher comidermtiona fuggesf that the relation ii btiitiidcnnl, 

* Accepting for the moment the %iew thni the roid to the eisi out of Cambridge 
wu linlced up with an earlier route at Red 
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our attention to the ttiro v,hich are best attested we that Mel^um 
Camp is sited at the junction probably of t.vo pre-Roman high^p 
(the Portvvay and the Street Way) and Grantchester at an 
)oid of the Cam; both districts being as we have seen centres of Early 
Iron Age civilisation and doubtless thickly populat^. 

The strategical importance of Ch^terford has been ^pl^ize . 
and the town may have been fortified in the enr/y days of the Rom^ 
occupation— but the walls are destroyed and with them the evidence 
of their date. Cambridge may have been an open town until l\ a.d„ 
the earthen bank which defines its limits on the nveiside. at any 
rate, is not of earlier construction. 

roman houses in rural districts 

The quality and extent of the Roman eiviliaation in the ruml 
districts may be tested by an examination of the character and dis- 

tribution. of houses of Roman type. ^ 

It will be convenient to deal v-ith these on a county basis. The 
remains of such houses found in Southern Cambridgeshire ^ve not 
previously been treated comparatively, and may therefore be dealt 
with here in greater detail than th^e situated in adjacent counties . 

Camhuidceshire 

Though we have deanite evidence, in the recorded prince of 
foundations, of the existence of buildings of Roman type al up he 
Cam Valley from Landwade to Litlington. none save the IcUeton 
farmstead examined by Neville (.849 &) has been fj- 

cavated and planned; much information that might have b«n avaiUble 
bearing on the history of the Roman occupation is therefore ^ng 
Of one house indeed, and that probably the fin^t, discovered t 
LitUngton in tSaq, ^e records of excavation are lost and we only 

know of its existence-. ^ 

We are, however, able to show within the cjounty borders examples 

of corridor, basilican, and courtyard types of building. tt;-! j 

Fannhoi*. .nd b,n. (?). Th= Iio»,. m Ctuirch F.eM 

at Ickleton on tl\e bant of the Cam, of ootn or ^ 

moderate sIjbc, 97 by 66 feet, and formed a rampact ‘ 

rooms and portico faced east. In plan and siting it closely resembled 

» LvcII’* Bibliogrsphical Li*l fiOii, P- 5) ba* ^ 
ei,t« ta Arl>ury iSd Bur^tU. fouudiMiw it bbepreth and 

Landwade twpmivdy, to the C A S. by th* Rtv. W, 

* The iccQunt vrta tn 1S41 tn we V-a. + y 

Cladcr the cacavHfor* but WBi nrvrt publiabcdv Sm BabmEton t P- 
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a house at Brading, Isle of Wight, but had a more extensive series of 
secondary rooms. It vras built subsequent to 117 a*i>., a coin of 
Hadrian being found under the foundations^. An adjacent building 
(56 by 24 feet) was connected with the main block by a single wall 
running diagonally from the south-w'eat angle. 

Thirty or forty yards to the south-east of this house a building of 
basilican type (82 by 41 feet) was uncovered j it was possibly a barn or 
granary*. Its walls were of flint and clunch with tile quoins, and each 
of the pier bases was topped by a small bl(Kk of Ketton stone. A 
few coins, mainly of the early IV century, were found in the excava¬ 
tions, Neville’s plan (1849 A, p. 365) shows the character of the 
building, which was probably of tvood, for no trace of the super¬ 
structure (except stone roofing slabs) was met with during the 
ejccavadons- 

Swaffham Prior, Comdor-counjard tjpe. A house found In 
1893 in Swaffham Prior parish on the south side of the DeviT^ Dyke 
was only partially uncovered, but it was sufficiently explored for 
type to be determined (Atkinson» 1894). 

It was a jTtedjum-sized country raidenoe intermediate between 
the courtyard and the corridor types, symmetrically planned, with 
an apsidaJ projection in the front of each wing. The main block 
at least 130 feet in length; the wings on either side of the open court¬ 
yard which faced south-east, projected 42 feet. Its w^ls^ like those 
of the Ickleton house* were of flint with brick quoins, and portions of 
two tesselated pavements and of a bypocaust were laid bare* No 
attempt was made to date the pottery and other finds. The site is 
marked on the 6-inch O.S. Cambs. XLU N.E. 

Litlington. Courtyard type (?). The villa at Litlington mentioned 
on the previous page, situated near the Manor Farm, south of 
the church, is said to have contained **30 rooms and a bath^^ 
(Babington, 1S83, p. 60; Lyell, 1912s p. 5). It was clearly 3 house of 
some pretensions and had at least one mosaic pavement; if the plan 
showTi on the map accompanying the report by Kempe (1836) of 
the LitUngton cemetery (see p. 1S8) be approximately accurate it 
was of the developed courtyard type with rooms on all four sides; 
the external dimensions of the rectangle being not less than 500 by 
300 feetl The village was of some importance, or the villa with its 
dependent dwellings very extensive; for the existence of Roman house 

^ Set NAirille Ward (1^11 3 , pp. 163 fF.), Ly^ll (j^ia, p, W^rd give* 

fl pUn of the Bndiin^ houie (Fig. ^ b). 

■ Fdr detakU t dkcimion of hidings ef basilic^ type xe Wonl (tgx i a, 
p. 17s). 
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^ites in tht imrnedJ^te neighbourhood has aiuoe beeii reported on 
thteo separate occasions (in Nunn^s MS+^ in i88i| Babmgtoit 

(1883^ p. 62) and Lewis (1S81, p. 34 ^ 1 ^ CJl.S* xviiir 

p, 4)). 

BaxtloWp A small dw^eliing in Church Fieldt about 100 yards 
north-east of the Bartlow Hills, was excavated by Neville in 1852; 
^'the block {43 by 4S feet) contained in the northern half two heated 
rooms and their furnaces; tlie southern half was rougher and leas 
habitable.” Coins found in a rubbish pit indicated a long occupation 
ending about 350 Aii- See Neville (1853, p^ 17) and Haveffield (19161 
p. xxiv). 

Of few other buildings in Southern Cambridgeshire have records 
of value been preserved* 

Comberton. A house at Fox's Bridge, Comberton, close to the 
Bourn Brook was partially explored in 1842 {Babinglon^ ^883, 22, 

LyelU 191^1 P- S)- The walls consisted of masses of Ketton stone, 
chalk marl and flints. Hypoeaust piers were disclosed^ but the plan 
of the house w^as not piade out^ Painted plaster^ glass and iron frag^ 
ments and *^much pale yellow pottety ornamented with red lines 
(probably IV century) were met with; and the few coins found ranged 
from Vespasian (69-^79 a.d.) to Gratian (367-^383 a-d.). 

Landwade. The fine mosaic pavement showing a guilloche 
border and geometrical patterns, in the Cambridge Museum, is prac-* 
tically the sole existing record of a hou$e at Land wade, on the eastern 
borders of the fens, discovered in 1^4 {Hughes^ 1906 (a)); it is the only 
pavement found in the caunt>' which has been preserved. 

Evidence for a house of some importance situated north-^north-east of 
Carter’s Well, Grantchestcr. was revealed during copioUte dig^ng m 
1917^ (Porter, igar). At Stapleford a hypoeaust was ploughed into in 
1852 (Neville, 1854 c, p- 213); and at Shepreth traces of three cottages 
or out-buildings were exposed in 1885 (Hnghes, 1886). 

In addition to the known sites of villas in Cambridg^hine there 
are several places where the character of the finds renders the existence 
of a house of Roman type in the immediate naghbourhood certain. 
Jenkinson (1882) found Roman tiles and freestone on the site of the 
Anglian cemetery at Girton, and in a rubbish pit the fragments of 
sculpture referred to on pp- 187-8. At Eye Hall, Homingsea, finds 
pointing to the former existence of a house of some pretensions are 
recorded (Walker. 1913, p. 69); the potteries are in the adjacent field, 
and the works manager may have lived here. Considerable portions 
of a frieze of dunch with egg-and-dart mouldings built into the 
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foundations of tht Lower Mill at Barrington (adjacent to numerous 
Roman ashpits, from one of which the fine Arretine bowl, referred 
to on p. 101, was said to have come) suggest a building of some 
importance (p. 236 and Conybeare, 18S4), The O.S. maps record a 
villa" at Harlion^ dose to the Wheatsheaf Inn; but I have not 
found any other record of Roman finds here. 

North-Wist Essex 

The majority of Roman houses discovered in North-West Esseic^ 
were es^^vated by Neville in the middle of the XIX century. A 
summary by Haverfield of the evidence ivhich these» and a house at 
Ridgewcll excavated in 1794, ^ord, with plans and references, will 
be found in R.C.H.M* Esiex (]9i6). 

Here notes of three will suffice p The Ridgewell house was a 
fairly extensive building round a courtyard (120 by 200 feet); it had 
one elaborate mosaic, and several tesselatcd floors; and " coins show 
that it was occupied during most of the Roman period down to its 
end.” Two small houses at the head of the Bourn Valley at Ashdon 
{17 by 52 feet) and at Hadstock (60 by S5 feet) contained, like the 
house over the Cambridge border at Bartlow just described, liule 
beyond apartments for heating and bathing. Haverfield remarks that 
such houses may originally have included rooms built in wood or 
clay, besides the stone-built rooms which have alone survived. The 
Hadstock house yielded evidence of dale; pottery of late II century 
and coins of 250-370 a.d. For buildings at Chesterford see pp. 173-4. 

North HERTFORiysHrRE ant> East Bedfordshire 

Though the evidence from cemeteries points to the complete 
Romanization of the inhabitants of the Ivel Valley, very few 
houses of Roman tj'pe have come to light. Detailed record, in deed p 
is preserved of only one* at Purwell Mill, Great Wymondley [H], but 
finds of Roman debris make the existence of a second near Great 
Wymondley church probable, and the foundations of a small (30 by 
20 feet) rectangular building of uncertain use at She fiord [B] were 
found in 1826^ For a detailed account of the Punvell Mill house sec 
Ransom (1S86, p. 43); six rooms were examined, three of which had 
pillared hypocausts, and one a tesselated pavement with a 'rgridiron 
pattern ; these represented probably a portion only of a large build- 

* Thm are wix in ttl of whi-cb four arc planned; thtsEc at Ridge^ell, Asiidon, 
Hidlsiock and Wendens Aniho. Fratiicalty nodung is knunn of ibe dweLliugfl at 
Sunaled and Tbaxted. Tht mtt of iwo idditional belklings near Bortfow Lave 
been poixiticd out ta me. 
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lug of utiknowti type, Coin finds in the debris ranged from G^eni^ 
(253-268) to Valentiman II (375-39*); and in Ae field m whi^ the 
building stood from Severus (195-211) to Gmtian (367-383). These 
suggest that the house was not built till the end of II a.d. Many 
traces of structuna] alteration provided confirmatory evidence of pro¬ 
longed occupation. 

Western Suffolk 

The only dwelling-house which has been excavated in Western 
Suffolk is in the valley of the Lark at Icklingham, though there is 
indirect evidence (e.g. at Great Thurlow and Kedington) or e 
existence of several In the upper valley of the Stour. The Icklmgham 
house was explored in 1877. It was of simple type; the r^n block, 
consisting of two heated rooms, measured externally 3® 
smaller unheated rooms formed projecting wings on either sidemf the 
main entrance; the recessed portico thus formed faced south-east. 
The coins found were of the late III century^. 


BUILDINGS OTHER THAN HOUSES 
Two buildings of unusual character, at Mutlow Hill, Wilbraham, and 
at Heydon, deserve mention. Both were comtmeted 
the one was circular, 35 feet in diameter with ^lls 3 feet thick, the Jher, 
rectangular, measuring internally lo feet by S feet (see ^ evi e { 5 » 

p. 22 q)^ and Clarke^ J- (1849)). . , i- ^ 

Coins, pottery and fibulae found near and m the former indicate occu¬ 
pation of the site all through the Roman period*; m the latter a com of 
Coristantius II was found. The position of each ensures a wi e^ew oi ^ 
the sunounding country; but they differ greatly in character an 
dence is insufficient to permit the use or purpose of either to be determined. 


Summary 

As a whole these rural dwellings give the impression of comfort 
rather than wealth; they tre farmhouses (dwellingB 0 natives 0 
had adopted Roman fashions) rather than the residences o ar^ 
landownera* Several are very small ; none, save that at Litlington, is 
large ; and fine mosaic floors are uncommon. Finds indicating t e 
former existence of important atniaunest such stone columns or 
sculptured friezes are rare; the frieze of clunch at Bamngton and a 
portion of a Doric column at Carter's WelU Grantchester, arc the 
only examples recorded. The rudely sculptured lion s head an 

* Ffir pliin ind recdnl see H. Prigff ®l*^ G. E. Fpi 

» VtspMiAti (69-7^} w VaJentinian (364-3 7 S)^ I Edited wwc , wire 

^bubc (1 century) and a cro«bvw fibula (late HI ccniuryf)* 
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human torso found in a Roman rubbish pit at Gtrton College suggest 
the former presence of a house In the neighbourhood, 

Clunch—derived it may be from the great quarries at Reach- 
flint and tile, are the chief building materials, but Ketton stone from 
Northamptonshire has been met with at Comberton and ickleton. 

Coin finds in the Ridgewell house suggested construction in 
Ia.d.; the Ickleton house was built subsequent to ti7A.ti.; while 
the Wymondley dwelling was probably erected about the close of 
the same century, and that at Hadstock somewhat later. These two 
houses and that at Comberton and Bartlow seem to have been deserted 
in the second half of IV a.d. The sigmficsmce of this will be discussed 
later (p. ^32), 

The dwelling-houses we have examined occur usually in the fertiJe 
nver valleys, as at IckUngham, IckJeton, Grautchester; sometimes 
near spnngheads as at Wymondley and Litlington. A few are on the 
edge of the forest, as at Hadstock and Ashdon; and one is in the 
WMdJands at Thaxted. I have failed to find record of any on the fen 
islands. A southern or eastern aspect was usuaJiv chosen- but the 
four small houses near Bartlow are on the north slope of the’valley of 
the Bourn River, This suggests that the domain of the buildeis of 
the Hills may have been on the south slope of the valley . 


INTERMENTS 
(A) In Flat CEMETSRrES 

Cremation ap^are to have been weIJntgh universal in Roman 
Bn^n up to the beginiung of IV a.d„ when the influence of Chris¬ 
tianity secured its abolition in favour of inhumation. 

The latest dated cremation interment in our district is one at God 
nunchestcr; in the cinerary was a coin of Aurelianus {270^75 a.d.). 

Both pure creation oemeterics (as at Wymondley- fH!) and those 
oont^ning only inhumed bodies (as at Chesterford fEl) occur in 
our dKtnct; on many sites both rites are met with. Kempe^ descrip¬ 
tion of the ^metepr at Utlington, explored by Webb in iSai mav be 
quoted as indicating the general character of these cemeteries Ld 
their contents; my election is influenced by the fact that most of the 
emcranes and assoaated vessels ate in the Cambridge Museum 

The cemetery was situated in a field known from time * 1 

as Heaven's Walls; the foundations of one side of the Roman 1 ” 

38 by r»nU and fli„, 

found to be immediately contiguous to the AshwelJ Street. ^ 
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The persistence of tradition or the unrecorded discovery of foundation* 
accounts for many enrious names locally attached to Roman sites; both 
probabi v operate in this case. ' * Church Field 0 r Sunken Church Field 
are the sites of Roman houses at Ickietonp Bartlow and Hadstock. These: 
names probably date from pre-Conquest times when diurches only were 
built of stone, and it was assumed that such fountkdons were ecclesiastic 
in character^ 

The cineraries had been placed ''in rows paialleL with the road" 
aurrounded as usual by other vessels^ the groups being about 3 feet 
apart. 

"A noof-tile somedmes covered the whole depoait; sometimes a sort of 
square * septum* of roof-tiles environed it, or it had been surronnded with 
a Little wall of hints^ or had been placed in a wooden box, the Large naiJs 
and brassvvork fastenings of which alone remained perfect.*' 

In very few instances was the um (an olla or beaker) imaccompanied 
by a vase or bottle (frequently of cream-coloured w^rc) and a patcni^* 

" Al the S.E. and S.W. angles of the inclosure, were two heaps of wood 
ashes^ as much as would have loaded five carts; these were undoubtedly 
the remains of the funeral piles. On the spots where these ashes by no 
sepulchral deposits were found, so that they remained in ah probability 
on the very^ places where the piles had been raised 

The shovel and pincers used for collecting the bones and ashes were 
in one instance found witli an interment. 

The regularity of disposition of these crernadon burials has been 
noted, and it implies visible memorials probably of w™d, Where 
this regularity was interrupted, it was 

** occasioned by the biterment of numerous human bodies; and in the graves 
where they lay were found many fragments of sepulchral urns which had 
thus been displaced.+i.Only in one instance w'ere the remains of a human 
skeleton found under a sepulchral um*/* 

The occurrence of a coin in the mouth of one of these skeletons 
is suffidendy uncommon in this country' to he worthy of record* 

Tills cemetery, though doubdess mainly for the poorer ebssis, 
was not lacking in objects of beauty' and value, such as the incense- 
burner (Pbte XXI, 3, 3A) and a fine glass ewer (Pbte XXV, 4), 

The burials of the w^ealthier Romanized Britons were similar, but 
the quality of the earthenw^are was finer and bronj^ vessels frequently 
occur* The most remarkable cemetery of Roman date in the district 
is that near Stanfordbury Farrrii Southill [BJ* The two most import 
tant interments are described in Chapter HI (p. 99), and the chief 

* A »inAlI bowl or diflh uAu^ty of um sigiLbut fonni Dng. 35-J6 (with curved 
riia deconted with ivy 33, zy or arc the moAt corrunofl. 

■ This 4 iccoijnt u tiittn from Kempc, pp- 
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Roinan bronzes are figured in this chapter (on Plate XXVI). We 
undoubtedly have here powerful native infiuence persisting into the 
Roman period i the date of one of the deposits may have been in the 
reign of Titus (79-81) or thereabouts. A coin, thought to be of this 
emperor, was found in one of the vaults; the date is not impossible, 
though later than might have been expected. 

Though cremation was undoubtedly normal in our district during 
the early Roman period evidence is not beking which points to the 
sporadic occurrence of inhumation in the second half of the I century 
and possibly in the early II century. 

The inhumation cemetery at War Ditches, Cherryhinton, wherein 
two skeletons were associated with potteiy almost certainly of the 
I century; and a burial at Toppesfield (Ej associated with a bronze 
trefoil-lipped jug and patella (see pp. tga and 213) may be cited. 
These, I think, are to be considered in connection with the history 
of cremation and inhumatiDn in the Early Iron Age. We saw that the 
incoming cremation culture had not succeeded, at the date of the 
Roman Conquest, in entirely replacing inhumation; and these post- 
Cbudian burials may be regarded as the latest manifestations of the 
traditional burial rite of the Brythonic Celts. 

The War Ditches burials arc especially interesting. Walker (1908 a) 
describes interments situated outside the fosse on the west side* he 
figures a handsome pot which was associated tvith one burial the 
profile of which is strongly suggestive of I oentuty date. Hughes had 
previously (1904, p. 477} described an inhumation burial in a simibr 
situation in a grave 3 feet deep associated with bowls of smother- 
kiln tvare with polished surfaces; the best preserved specimen being 
a typical I century Belgic product (see p, 208, and Plate XXII)i, 

The burials at Limlow Hill, Lidington {GaiU Mag. 1833) are piobably 
of the same class. On the breast of one skdeton were numerous pieces of 
bioken pottery, and coins of Claudius, Vespasian and Faustina. ^ 

The inhumation burials of the IV century yield, as might be 
expected, very scanty grave-furniture, Braybrooke {i860), for ex¬ 
ample, examined seventy graves in a cemetery lying on the north side 
of the Roman town at Great Chesterford. “ Some fragments of Roman 
poneiy, third brass coins, bone pins, etc,,*' were the only associated 
objects found during the excavations. The late indented 
figured on Plate XXVI, 3. from Birdbrook [E] accompanied an in¬ 
humation interment. 


r S«e May (1916), Plate LXXI (Type 164), and p, i„. 
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(B) In Barrows 

There are a number of mound burials proved by excavation to be 
of Roman date in the Cambridge Region, which merit detailed con¬ 
sideration; no le^ than five separate barmws or groups of bamovi^p 
in addition to the Bartlow Hills series^ exist within a few miles of 
Cambridge. Their positions arc such as the Bronze Age peoples did 
not utilize in this district; a fact which justifies oonsiderationp in this 
section, of barrow's similarly sited which are either (i) destroyed, 
(ii) destroyed and inadequately recorded, (Hi) unexplored. The 
regional map (IV) indicates the topographical distribution, and 
differentiates between those of known, and those of presumed, 
Roman origin. 

The barrows known to be of Roman origin may fu^t be dealt with, 
(i) Barrows in Ashdon Parish—The Bartlow Hills. 
These form two parallel rows running nearly north and south. The 
w^estem row consisted probably of five small barrows of which two 
remain; the eastern of four steep-sided mounds the largest 40 feet 
high and 145 feet in diameterp 

Two of the destroyed barrows in the western alignment are said 
to have contained inhumaticin interments in stone coffins| but there 
is no contemporary record of these discoveries. 

See Gage ([834^ pp. 3^4) quoting Camden. Compare Calebs accoiintf 
Roger Gale to Dr Stukeley, July 14, I7^9 t “Two of them were formerly 
opened and soine cheats of stone with bones in them taken up" (ed. 
LukiSp 1883, p. 153). 

The remaining three barrows on this alignment were examined 
by Gage in 1832. Of these and the larger barrows subsequently 
opened by him an adequate record is presenied^—^fortunately, since 
the fine grave-fiimiture which they contained was destroyed by fire 
at Easton Lodge, Durimo%v [E], in 1S47. 

In each of two of the barrow's fiiat investigated (in 1832.) an oak 
chest was found together with burnt bones, glass vessels and an iron 
lamp; one contained also a fine trefoil-lipped bronze jug and a patella; 
the other tw'o beakers evidently of U pchurch (Belgic) ware and platters 
and cups of terra sigillata, one of which bearing the mark OFic virtli 
is probably of Flavian date. 

In the third was a brick tomb. In it a glass urn half full of charred 
human bones was found on which a second brass of Hadrian (117- 

^ In Archiuolfieia, xiv, 3«vi, lacviii ind stxix. 
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138 A.l>,) and a gold agnet ring were lying^. The intaglio figured two 
blades of com*. Fragreetits of baaket-ufork, and of a wooden mctai- 

boundbucketandcoffer.aglasacupandasinallglassvaseweresJsofound. 

Of the four larger barroivs excavated in 1835-40 one, the largest 
(Gage, 1836). contained in an oak chest a large glass um full of burnt 
bones, three glass vessels containing liquids, a folding chair of iron 
and bronze with leather scat, strigils, potterj' and many fine bronzes 
—a globular situla enamelled in red, green and blue embodying a 
phylbmorphic design®, a magnificent bronze lamp, a patella with 
ram’s'head handle and ewer, etc. Leaning against the chest was a 
globular amphora containing ashes and fragments of bone. 

Another (Gage, 1840) contained the usual bronze jug and patella, 
an iron lamp, glass and pottery vessels. The tliird was found" to have 
been previously rifled. This is probably the barrow opened in 1815, 
the objects from which, an “iron lamp, a bronze patera iind a small 
^ckle-shaped knife” are in the Walden Museum (Goddard, 1899). 

The fourth and last of this group, opened in 1840 (Gage, 1842), 
contained objects similar to the one last described, and several earthen^' 
W'are vessels evidently of Upchurch (Belgic) w^c. 

Gage remarked on the similarity of the earthenware and terra 
sigillata vessels in this series of interments; the Upchurch tvare is 
probably late I century; and there is little doubt that an approximate 
upper limit of date for the whole is that of the coin of Hadrian found 
in one of the smaller barrows. An important feature is the constant 
presence of the sacrificial utensils, the cw'cr—usually trefoil-lipped 
with mask-decorated handle—and the handled pan or skillet*. These, 
to take examples solely from our district, were seen in the Stanford- 
bury vault (Plate XXVl), were associated in the Santon Down ham 
hoard and were met with in the inhumation interment at Toppesfield* 
in Essex. R. A. Smith (1912, p- 28), discussing the Welwyn burials 
(where bronzes of similar use but of an earlier type were met with), 

^ An um found at S^dy noniain^d wiiti the burnt bQnes s ligfuet ring (bearing; 
the device of an eagle) imd n ciuin {Watkla, i&Si, p. ±7^)- Cotni are not iii.rrcQuently 
found in uma {«c p, lEB). 

* Thift may be ftT;gniHtan.t. An car O'f com nccuia on the reverse of a coin ot 
Cimobelin itruclc at Caniulcdunuiii, Bui che device is of ckssical nrigiD; and it 
any be mere coinddcncc that an in^ho—probably imported—worn by a man of 
rank in Ea^tEm Britain ibould pment it. 

* The Ttmaim of thia vts^^ nlved from the Ea^tnn Lodge hrCp are in the 
British MuHum. 

* [£i one of the BarUow depoeita the ewer waA placed on itA lide in the patella 
(Gage, I&36, plate xxxiil). 

* Walfocd (lEoj a}. A vaiiatiDn on the aame theme occurred at Shefford ; the 
ewer WHA of gLaSjp the paiElid a vcAael of unusual form with conAtrLcted waist ^ tee 
p, 2x3 and Plaie XXV. 
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ivimrks that these later deposits seem "to reflect the same feelinga 
with regard to the dead, and the $ame ceremofikl observances under 
Roman rule as in the days of iadepeitdenceJ* 

Comparison with the Statifordbury intenneat (p, 99) is interest¬ 
ing also as showing the changes which half a century 1 it may be, has 
produced I The barbaric fire-dogs and spits do not occur at Bartlow, 
nor do pottery vessels in immoderate number and for the most part 
broken; but the other features are constant. 

Two rich interments at Girton (preserved in Girton College and 
the Cambridge Museum), which can safely be dated in the Antomne 
period, perhaps two or three decades later than the Bartlow burials, 
afford another interesting comparison. The deposits were contained 
in wooden boxes which had perished. In each a glass jug formed the 
cinerary; iron lamps resembled one found in a Bartlow burial; there 
were glass dishes and flasks, platters and a cup of terra sigillata, and 
a glazed pottery vessel (p. 209) ^ but no bronze ewer or patella (Jenkin- 
son, 1881)- Another large group of objecls^ including a lampi asso¬ 
ciated with a cremation interment and approximately contemporary 
with the Girton burial, found at Chesterford (Braybrooked i860, 
p. I cS)t may also be referred to in this connection. 

In many respects the careful record of the Bartlow burials throws 
welcome light on the sepulchral rites of the period and invests the 
dry details with human interest. The floor of one of the chests had 
been Btrewn with branches of box; two of the lamps had charred 
wicks showing that they had been lighted before being placed in the 
tomb: and several of the vessels contained food, or liquids. 

Wine is recorded also by Ransom (1SS6, p. 41) in flasks associated with 
cremation burials at Wymondley [H]. 

The Bartlow barrows are probably the family graves of Romano- 
British nobles^ and the poverty and comparative unimportance of the 
adjacent dwelling-house (p. 185) more remarkable. This 

may, however, have been an outlying portion only of an extensive 
building, for ** ancient foundatJons” were discovered when the rail¬ 
way cutting was made clo^ by in 3 '& 64 - It is unfortunate that no 
detailed record of the discovery of the inhumation interments ia avail¬ 
able; these may represent the usage of mound-burial continued by 
the family into the IV century^ Such was probably the case at 
Rougham east of Bury St Edmunds, where a row^ of four barrows, 
doubtless representing a series of family tomba as at Bartlowp is 
situated dose to- the foundations of a Roman house. These were 
explored in 1843-44; three contained cremation interments, while 
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in the fourth waa an mhumatlon burial in a brick chamber (see 
C. fiabington, 1S74, and G. E. Fox, 1911, p. 315)- 

(ii) Barrow at Lord’s Bridge, Barton. The barrow. Hey 
Hill, at Lord’s Bridge, too yards from the ford where the Roman 
road to Cambridge crt^sed Bourn Brook,exca%'ated by Walker (1908&), 
measured 48 by 24 feet and was feet in height. 

In a large stone oofhn, probably of Barnack Rag, without a cover 
the disjointed skeleton of a young woman 'ivas found. Two or three 
fragments of Roman pottery were found at ground level just outside 
the oofiin and a broken Roman um was placed round the sides of the 
wider end of the cofHn. Many Roman remains ha\e been found in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

Fragments of pottery were placed round the head of an inhumed body 
in a grave at War Ditches, Cherrj'hinton (ace p, 190 and Walker, 1908 a), 

(iii) Bmrows a.t Bourn, The barrou's at fioum, also excavated 
by Walker (1911 fr), were three in number, all close together, and 
known as Arms Hills. They were ditched, and it is of great interest 
to have determined their date and origin s for several mounds with 
surrounding fosse occur in our district and but little is known about 
them. 


Other examples are; a mound at Truttipington dose to the line of the 
vicinal way from Red Cnisa to Grantchester (and therefore probably 
RnmanJ, and Ltmlow Hill, Litlington. The latter w'as situated on a pro* 
minent knoll adjacent to the Roman houses and cemetery at Litlington, 
and was 18 feet Wgh and 43 feet in diameter. It was surrounded by a ditch 
the bank of which was apparently outiide. When destroyed in r8S8 the 
mound Was seen nof to be compel of material from the fosse. Hughes 
who reported on it (1891 a), states that a rectangular pit 4 feet by 2 feet’ 
hUed with large fliuta, was said to have been found at the bottom of the 
mound. There ia no indication of date save that a fragment of red deer 
antler (f a pick) was found dose by; and the outer bank-^present at Mut- 
low Hill—suggests prehiatoric origin. (In a Bronze Age bamjw (No 47 
on list) on Therfield Heath was a cist Uned with large flints ) Coiia of the 
early Caesars with inhumation burials, at or by the mound, are recoidcd- 
but de^ls are lacking and th^ are therefore not adequate evidence of 
date. See Kempe (1836, p. 374) and Hughes (1891 a). 

Th^ mounds m^ust be distinguished from moated mounds on marshy 
sites which are pro^bly mediaeval, such as that at Knapwell. 7 miln 
west-north-west of Cambridge, w 


The Bourn barrows varied from 60 to Si feet in diameter and 
from s to 8 feet in height, while their respective fosses were from 
15 to 11 feet in width. 
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Barrow No* i conuined a patch of black earth apparently in the 
centre and on ground level, with a variety of bronze objects and 
pottery and fragments of burnt human bones; also a coin of Marcus 
Aurelius (161-180 a*d*)h The brunts were submitted to the British 
Museum and reported on as being *' Late Keltic or Roman*'" Under 
these remains and below ground level Roman temains, probably 
occupational, were found* 

Barrow No. 2 was remarkable: one barrow found to be super¬ 
imposed on another, both being fossed. In the centre of the inner 
mound remains similar to No. i were found; and in the inner fosse 
remains of "Roman or Late Keltic*' occupadon. 

The outer barrow was post-Romant of unknown date. 

There ts no record of Barrow No. Ilf in the paper* Mr Walker, in 
response to my enquiry, writes (Nov* 31, 1931): "No, I did not open the 
third tumulus. It was exactly like the other two and fiagmcnts of Roman 
pottery turned out in the small hole 1 made tn it.*" 

The finds indicate cremadon burials of II a.d, by Romanized 
Britons. Roman remains have been found at Bourn Hall near by. 

(iv) Barrow at Eixmiantjel Knoll, Godmanchester* Thia 
barrow was on the top of a hiB on the south side of the Roman road 
from Godmanchester to Cambridge, one mile from the former town. 
It waa noticed in 1740 by Stukeley, who says that urns, etc., had been 
dug up there (ed. Lukis, 1883^ p. 219)- 

The barrow v^'as destroyed in 1914 being then 32 feet in diameter 
and 5->6 feet in height; a careful record of i^ character and contents 
was made by Ladds (1915)* There was no trench round it. Almost in 
the centre at about iS inches below^ the original surface w^as a patch 
of black earth and ashes some iS inches square^ in the middle of which 
was a Roman um containing calcined bones and clay. Round the 
edge of the black earth were iron nails with decayed w^ood, evidently 
the remnants of the box in which the um had been enclosed. 

The um was of black Castor ware, slightly burnished,"' 9I inched 
high, plain save for four parallel grooves on neck and shoulder, 

Barrow at Hildersharn. On a lowdying ate in the valley 
of the Bourn River, 150 yards from the w^est end of Hilderaham 
Church, a bairow' very regular in form—originalJy a perfect cone^— 
190 feet in circumference, was examined by Neville in 1852, and hJs 
record is preserved in the Audley End Museum. The barrow was 
found to have been rifled by previous excavators at some unknowTi date* 
Its construction wras peculiar. A basin-shaped hollow was first exca- 
'■ Compile the BaitlDW tumuli- 
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vatcd in the somewhat peaty soi]^ and lined with puddled clay; on 
this floor, doubtless, the interment was laid, Fragments of Ronun 
pottery which smeared the Anger when touched were found during 
the removal of the mound and had doubtless been associated with a 
cremated burial. Additional evidence of Roman origin was found in 
the fact that in the undisturbed clay puddling there were fragments 
of Roman pottery and tiles. 

(vo) Barrow at Langley [£J. Ample evidence for a primary 
cremation interment of Roman date in a large barrow at Langley is 
recorded by Neville (i85St p. 194). 


BarroKs thought to be of Roman ar^m 

(vi) Deadman’s Hill, Barton, {Destroyed.) The cumulus at 

the jimedon of the Red Cross-Toft road (here called Deadman’s Way) 
and the Roman road running south-west from Cambridge, in Barton 
parish, was estamined by Walker tn 1909, It w'as almost entirely 
levelled, and the printed account of the excavation Proc, 

XIV, p, 53) suggests that its date is indeterminate. But In a letter to 
me (Nov. 21,1921) ,Mr Walker remarks:" I found nothing but Roman 
nails, fragments of iron and Roman sherds, etc., but quite enough to 
satisfy me that it was a Roman tumulus originally a little smaller than 
the one at Lord’s Bridge.” 1 do not think, therefore, that there need 
be hesitation in assigning the barrow to the Roman Age; its situation 
supplies strong oonfirtnation of Mr Walker’s conclusions. 

(vii) How House, Impington. (Destroyed.) A barrow ad¬ 
jacent to the Roman road (Cambridge-Godmancheater) was destroyed 
in making the present road. It contained “several Roman coins” 
(Lysons, t8o8, p, 44). From its situation it may well have been 
Roman; but the discovery of the coin® is very poor evidence of date. 

(viii) Linton He^th, Linton. (Destroyed.) The large barrow 
at Linton Heath, which was shown to be an Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
(see p, 260), was undoubtedly of earlier origin. The Anglo-Saxon 
interments were all by inhumation, but one deposit of burnt human 
bones with a “Roman vase” was found by Neville (1854*) who 
explored the site, and it may be regarded as the original interment 
over which the barrow w'as raised. 

Of four other barrows In the immediate neighbourhood opened 
by the same investigator in 1853 little evidence of date was obtained. 
They are mentioned In his paper, but no details arc given; In a MS. 


» Compin the aimiliir bs«in-iliirp«d bollgw abeve which the Ronum 
RoniMt tufliulia tt fito^bouratbiiiy [H] wia nuB«d, J. Evtaa (190* e}. 


or post- 
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note, howe?ver# in the Audky End Museum it is recorded of one that 
such finds as were dateable were either “Roman of Ssncpn.'* It is 
thus possible that in this area, adjacent to the Bartlow HilU and to 
at least three Roman housesp barrom commonly mark<^ the resting 
place of wclTto-do persons in Roman times. 

(ix) Six Hilisp Stevonage [H]. These, like the Bartlow- and 
Rougham tumulip are in line running north and south; they are situ¬ 
ated by the side of the Stevenage-Welwyn road one iTiile to tlve south 
of the towm. J* Evans (1S92) marks this road as Roman. “ Wood and 
iron ** were found in one^ excavated in 1741 (Evans, l&c. at. p. 260). 

(x) Clifton [B], A bowl-shaped um, containing cremated bones, 
in the Cambridge Museum is labelled ^"from a barrow at Clifton." 
The situation is one where a Roman barrow might be expected; the 
Roman cremation interment is therefore probably primary. 

It hs^ already been noted that secondary interments of Roman 
date are known to occur in Bronze Age barrow's on the chalk uplands^; 
but I h^ve found no record of a primary Roman burial in a barrow 
in such a situation. The barrows of proved Roman dale am. as we 
have seen, differently disposed. They occur in the valleys, by streams, 
as at Bartloxvt Lord's Bridge and Hildersham; those on the uplands 
(Emmanuel Knoll (Godmanchester)iand Bourn) adjoin Roman roads 
or are in forest districts not occupied by earlier peoples. The topo¬ 
graphical distinction is striking, as comparison between Map II and 
the Roman map {IV} will show. 

A number of unexplored mounds, the great majority of which are 
probably sepulchral t may thus, on topographical grounds alone, be 
pro^-isionally assigned to the Roman Agei that some of these may* 
ho^vevcr^ on the analogy of the Chronicle Hills group, be of the Early 
Iron Age, is possible, and die point must not be lost sight of. The 
probability of Roman date becomes almost a certainty iri some cases 
when mounda (as at Tctworth [Hunts ] or Biggleswade [B]) aie 
situated by the side of roads definitely of Roman origin. 

Such mounds are listed below; the majority are inserted with a 
special symbol on the map. It is hoped that opportunity may 
shortly be afforded of testing by excavation in selected cases the value 
of the preceding argument. 

* ExujnplK^ Bu.m«l]p No. 17 on Liin p. 326; SwaffliHin B^lbeck, 

No. 44. BaUIwh, N«. 3, 4, 6p 3 poMibly to be included. En tbc museum 
at Audrey End, irwreover, it e Roman cinerary nra from a biirow on Triplow 
Heich, obtained by Neville m 1343 * This barrqw ji No. i6 in bii MS. List in 
the mufrum, and from hia acoaunt the urn whicll wM found QMI tbe edge of the 
mound was clearly a sroondury dcpoulx 
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Moundsf tmfscphrfdj position &f which suggests Rmn&n origin 

The mound at Comberton on the line of the supposed Rotnan road^ 
Barton-Comberton-Toft, marked on the 1836 O.S. map^is now de&troyedp 
and the opportunity of determining its date b pasl. The mound at Swavesey 
on the line of the old road from Swaveacy to Fen Drayton is about i mile 
north-eaat of the windmill. The Rev* F. G. Walker^ its diseovercrp in a 
letter to me says that he found'' a fragment of Niedermcndig lava and bits 
of Roman pottery on the surface.*' To Mr Walker I also owe my knowledge 
of the mound at Fen Drayton. This mound, known aa Low is situated 
on the south side of the railway in Fen Drayton parish; it is circularp 
80 feet in diameter and 4 feet high. Ladds^ In the paper referred to on 
Pi 195, mentions a second mound near Emmanuel Knoll, Godmaudicster, 
which is presumably a barrow and doubtless of Roman origin* 

The mounds at Wilburton (Jsle of Ely) are in two paits; one pair in 
a grass add south of the churchy the other pair in an old orchard lower 
down the slope of the hill and nearer to the fen. They may be prehistoric; 
but 1 am not aware that any barrows of the Bronze Age have been found 
on the high lands in the fens. 

Mounds at Stunner [E] near the head of the Stour Valley where many 
Roman remains have been fcnind^ and at Shudy Camps, between Haverhill 
and BartloWp are from their situation probably of Roman date. 

Mounds, now destroyed, at Furzenhall Farm north of Biggleswade [B] 
beside the Biggleswade-Sandy (Roman) roadp at Crane HiU in Tetworth 
[Hunts.] parish b^idc the Sandy-Godmanchester road and at Great 
Stukeley [Hunts.] beside the Ermine Street, are here recorded for a 
similar reason. 


In the R.CJf.M. Eiiex (1916) mound* at Newport (Shortgrovt House) 
and Quendon Park (J mile north of church) am recorded and in the 
K GJiJif. {1911) mounds at Anstey (Hale'* Farm, moated), Brent 

Pe ham (moat^ uest of Cde Green) and Little Hormead (Bummem 
Hillj. borne of these may be Roman* 


Bahsow Bvuiai. in thi Roman Age; General Considerations 


The frequent occurrence in our district of primary interments of 
Roman date in bairovi's la worthy of remark. It is especially to be 
noted that mound burial is not associated with any particular rite ■ 
^ contents of the Bartlow Hills, though exception*] in quality, are 
in character similar to those occasionally met with in flat graves. The 
use of a wooden chest to contain the sepulchral objects is frequently 
recorded, and the brick tomb within one of the “Hills" is paralleled 
in a flat grave at FulboumL Interments as simple as those commonly 


» Ar Fulboiiin ft "khi^ bridt grave*' wu found—iheie It no record of 
bviw tutmciiiitinK tku ihtenneiit and the ti»c of the word j ^ 

impiob.bl.^« ^hich «ere "smie *!«* *i,d pct.ery “ 

witennent of Rqroan dare. Ronwft renmiiit were found cloee bv 
iSSa, p. ar, and Nerille, 1854 e, p. ata). ^‘«"b(fl*bHigton. 
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met vAth. in cemeteries occurred in the barrows at Bourn and Em¬ 
manuel Knoll; while Roman interments in stone coffins as at Lord's 
Bridge, Barton^ and probably at Bartlow aie known to have occurred 
Jn flat graves near Gravel Hill, Cambridge (Babington^ 1SS3, p* 3h)t 
and in a brick tomb at Litlfngton (Kempe, 1836, p, 374). Incidentally^ 
this variety of sepulchral usage indicates prolonged duration of the 
custom of mound burial in the Roman Ago; and we observe that the 
only constant feature of these aepuIcKrea i$ the mound itself. 

It is not easy to supply a theory which will satisfactorily account 
for the reappearance of barrow burial in East Anglia. It is possible 
that during the Late Bronze Period the construction of barrom in 
our district went out of fashion. If so, it was reintroduced, as we have 
seen, in the Early Iron Age, to be (apparently) again discontinued; 
and in the yearn round about the Christian era cremated burials were 
massed in cemeteries. It may be that the apparent gap in the later 
years of the Early Iron Age is due to the imperfection of the archaeo¬ 
logical record, and that the erection of barrows persisted as a tradition 
in certain families or certain districts in the La Tfenc sub-period:& HI 
and IV, and was thus carried on into Roman times. The fact that the 
Bartlow tumuli lie in exact lines north and south conforms to ancient 
custom, the Chronicle Hills at Triplow having been in the Early Iron 
Age so aligned. 

One of the Bartlow barrows is described as being built of horizontal 
strata of black mould and white chalk. A rimilar structural feature was 
recorded by NeviUe (1848^ p. 18) in a Bronze Age tumulus on Five Barrow 
Field near Royston, and also by Hughes in rspect to Limlow Hill* 
Udington (p. i^)p 

The high conical profile of the Bartlow Hills and the Hildersham 
harrow^ on the other hand, does not occur in our prehistoric tumuli. 

Haverfield (igibt p- xsiv), in discussing the Bartlow Hills^ pointed 
out that mound burial in Roman times occum on the Continent (in 
Belgium) as well as In South-eastern England^ He nientions examples 
in the coundes of Suffolk, Kent, Hertford and Buckingham, 

but none in CambridgeshiTe save Limlow Hill, Lltlington, which is 
certainly dubious. Mr O. G. S. Crawford tells me (1920) that he has 
recently met W'ith a group in Gloucestershire, ao the distribution is less 
limited than has been supposed. 

The chief significanoe of barrow burial in the Roman period is 
this: that it represents a survival^ mainly in the most effect!%'ely 
Romanized areas of Britain, of a La T^ne custom; this sun'ival being 
prolonged far beyond that of the distinctive La Tine art in these 
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regioiu. It is desirable that the phenomenon should be further studied 
by means of the careftd wcplorarion of tumuli, hitherto unopened. 
We do not know the date at which the custom became extinct. The 
absence of grave-furniture in one Rougham barrow suggests a 
Christian burial, probably of IV^ AJ), 


POTTERY, BRONZES, ETC., ASSOCIATED WITH INTERMENTS 
OR CHANCE FINDS 

The mass of portable objecu of the Roman period from our 
distrirt preserved in museums and private collections is so great that 
a detailed analysis is not practicable; moreover, our knowledge of the 
Age, derived from other sources, permits a broader treatment in this 
treatise than has been possible in dealing with the prehistoric Ages. 

In view of the chronological importance of potterv in general and 
of terra sigillata in particular, horvever, a brief notc'on this subject 
appears desirable: objects of glass or mela] of outstanding interest 
found in the district are also discussed’. 


(I) PoiTEHY 

The variety of pottery derived from the numerous cemeteries 
country houses and vilUge sites in our district is veiy great. Of a 
fair proportion of the large collection in the Cambridge Museum 
tnfo^tion is fortunately available regarding exact provenance but 
remrda of straufication from excavated sites are almost completely 
bcking, and we have very few groups of associated vessels. Chrono- 
logic^ analj'sis must, therefore, be based mainly on analogies with 
dated^ttery from areas external to onr owm; no excavations have 
here b«n ^ed out comparable to those at Wrexeter, for example, 
Chesterford provided us with a magnificent opportunity- but its 
pamal exaimnation was carried out by Neville before the possibilities 
of ^chaeolo^ as an exact science had been appreciated. The value 
of the work d^e m Cambridgeshire by Hughes and Walker at War 
Ditches and Hormngsea must not. however, be underestimated- 
these men provi^ us with a v^uable basis on which to build^i; 

research m the foture, an independent chronological survey of’the 
local pottery of the period. ^ 

The Uck of detailed record of the excavation of Roman sites is 
peculiarly unfortunate in the case of imported wares « 

« The «oiu JiMTds are dealt with bittr («r p. aj,j. 
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Belgic platters as well as sigillata cupa; the value of the proofs of 
oontemporaneiiy and of date which the careful preservation of this 
collection would have afforded cannot be overestitnaied. 

reTTU 

The importation of Continental wares begani as we have seen, 
before the Claudian Conquest; and in addition to Arretine vases', 
finely designed Belgic cofMCS of Italian platters, m grey ware coated 
with grephite and known as “terra nigra," are met with. These are 
dated in the first half of I a.d. 

Such a platter, in the Cambridge Museum, was included in a large 
collection of pottery from the Roman cemetery at LitUngton already 
referred to; another, in the Inskip collection, was obtained from a 
burial at Shefford* 

The little that can justifiably be inferred as to the associatians of 
these two plates renders it probable that they were imported in the 
years immediately following rather than those preceding the Cbadian 
Conquest, and both may thus conveniently be considered in this 
chapter. The ware is not common 5n Britain; Colchester and Sil- 
chester have yielded the chief examples. 

The diagmms (Plate XX) showing form and section of the local 
specimens render detailed description unnecessary; they show con¬ 
centric rings of tooled lines on the basal interior; the black w'ash 
which covered the surfaces has almost entirely disappeared* 

For comparison with Lhesct sections of Wo of the platters asso¬ 
ciated with the Fostoti chalice (see p* loi) are figured on the same 
platen nnd one is reproduced on Plate XXII. 3A* 

The ShefFord and Litlington examptesp so far as I cm ascertam, hai^ 
not previously been described. The Foxtoo platters are described by 
Babington (135a}, and are mentioned by Haverfield (19* 7» P* S®)- 

It will be seen that the Shefford and Litlington examples are 
almost identical and come from the same workshop; the stampsp m 
two Lines, Arredne fashionp are only partially decipherable; such 
letters as can be made out are indicated in the drawing- A third 
Foxton pLatter^ siirular to the smaller one figured which shows a 

partially effaced mark, is stamped ; this specimen also is in 

the Cambridge Museum. The centre of the large dish* which is of 
coarser fabric, is lostp but it is said to have had no mark, 

1 Sec p. loi. A fragment of Arrttinc ware in tlw Cambridge Museum, 

L,R. PIS C‘re ptmta the Hilk, ' not previoi^y bM 

menuoned. Unfortiinotelyp nothing it known of itt hUtory; n nuy be pqsi-ClaudiM, 
Sec Oiwald and Pr>ce (1930, pp- S and 6 ). Two cups, pMtibly of ItahAn ftbuc, 
*rc diacuMcd on p. 104+ 
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The Bclgic pUttm from Silchwter are figured by May (1916, Plate 
LXXIV)* None is Identical in profile with our examples. Plattera from 
the Mount Bux» [E] burial are figured by C- R. Smith (1852, p. 35)- 


Terra Sigilhta 

Notes, in many ca^ liinited to a record of the potter's imrkp of 
some dozens of ^'essels from our district are to be found in archaeo¬ 
logical pubUcationSi and a few (chiefly from the Melboum cemetery) 
are exactly recorded b>' Walters (190S a). These might easily he listedt 
but it appears to be of more use here to analyse the hundred or more 
examples, complete or fragmentaryt preserved in the Cambridge 
Museum. They cover a wdde range both in form and date; they arc 
derived from all parts of the district and are thus representative. 
Moreover, apart from references to the Shefford and Litlington 
apecimens^P the material is almost entirely unpublished®. 

The table on the next page gives the provenance and type of each 
specimen in the oollccrion. The rarity of late types shows that there was 
\i'erj' little terra sigillata imported subsequent to the Antortinc period. 
No examples of incised sigillatap or of the later developments of 
barbotine decoration, are present, and 111 century rouletted ware is 
seldom met with. The table also shows that early forms such as Drag, 
15/17 are mnfined to a few sites — Chaucer Road (Cambridge)p Great 
Thurlow* Shefford and Stanfordbury, Ely; it also shows in the range 
and character of forms met with the diflerenoe between a typic^ 
I century and a typical 11 century deposit, such as those from Great 
Thurlow and Chesterford respectively. The only form common 
to these two groups ia Drag. 27 which ^*had a long life extending 
from the early South Gaulish period down to the middle of the 
second century" (Oswald and Pryce^ 1920, p. 186). 

An analysis of the marked sigillata show's that of 56 apecimeitflj 
the makers of which can be identified with rrasonablc certainty* 20 
come from the South GauUsh potteries* 21 from Central Gaul, and 
6 from East Gaul; the remaining 9 being the w^ork of potters of un¬ 
certain locality. The names of individual potters and the forma on 
which their marks occur are recorded in the following account of the 
chief sites whence the collection was derived. 

Shefford and Stanfordbury. CK^er 30 cups^ bowls and platters 
(Inskip and Webb colleaions) are derived either from the Roman 


> For Shriford ind Stanfbnibury: Dr^m (1845), Tiukip (1845) ; summary 
by P*gj and K«ic: {i^p. la For Liilingion : Kemp^ (1836, p, ^7^. foouioie). 

* My iPilyvi Li baud on D6diektl« (l9ft4>P Oswald imd Pry« (lOioK Miy 
(igi6), Walttn (1908 ah CujIe (igti) tic. ^ ^ ^ 


Cambridge Museum 

Anaiytis of over One Hundred Speeimens of Gaulish Terra Sigillata, Complete and Fragmentary 
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cemetery at Shefford explored by Imkip in 1826 or from the pita at 
Stanfordbury containing La Ttne and Roman objects. 

Though eoTTiie of these vesseb are Labelled Stanfordbury and the 
rest Shefford the diffeitendadon Lb not to be depended upon i and we 
cannot therefore, as might easily have been possible, accurately deter¬ 
mine the date of the former burials. 

Drydcn (1845, p, 14) rEmarks: "'The Samian ware cupa and bowb 
found at Stanford were not at the time distinguiiahed from those at 
Shefford/* 

It is, however^ highly probable that three fine and delicately 
moulded cups—Drag, 24/15. Loescheke 11 and Ritterling 5—with 
rouletted decoration^ closely resembling Airetine fabrics but probably 
South Gaulish ware of Tiberian or Claudian date are afnecily lnhelled 
as being from Stanfordbury. These are sufficiently uncommon to 
merit reproduction (see Plate XX)- The marks are indistinct but the 
La Grauiesenque potters Albvs and Coevs may perhaps be identified. 

The assignation of two of these {Loescheke 11 and Ritt* 5) to South 
Gaulish potters requires justification. The former is identical with an 
Arretine cup from Silchester (May, 1916, Plate V, 12) bearing the stamp 
SILVA and May notes that a specimen marked sasti is in Main2 Museum 
{op. dl. p. 13). The chalice^ Ritt. 5, again, is of Annetinc chaiacterp No less 
than she fragmentary examples from Silchester are figured by May (Plate 
IV) and examples with rouletted mouldings, like ours, have not been 
recorded from South Gaul, The stamp, however, so closely resenibles that 
on a platter by Coos I OF coci[ in the Cambridge Museum that it appears 
almost certain that this potter made both- Now Coo^a is, according to 
Walters (iqoS^, p. 51)1 ^ potter of La Graufesenque. Moreover, OF 
(Offidna) rarely occurs on Arretine fabrics. If this piece, dien^ be con¬ 
sidered South Gaulish there is little justilicatioD for assigning Arretine 
origin to the cup, Loescheke ii, which in paste and technique so tdosely 
rambles it, and which is probably also by Coeva. 

The scale secdona and repraductions of the stamps, enable the reader 
to form an independent judgment as to date and provenance- 

The South Gaulish potters Bilicatv's (?). Logimvs and Silvan vs, of 
Claudian to Flavian date, are represented by finely moulded platters 
of Drag- form 15/17. The itiarks on two platters, Drag, iS. have not 
been deciphered; they are probably of Claudian date. Several 
examples of the cup. Drag, 27, with constricted curvilinear wall 
occur; tw^o bear the name of Maedvs, Le^oux ware is represented 
by a dish. Drag, 31. of Rebvrxvs; another dish, Drag. 18/31, is 
of East Gaulish fabric, fteginv'S being the potter- Numerous examples 
of Drag* 35. a cup with rim decorated tft bi^rbotine, the majority 
probably of Flavian date, may also be mentioned. From thb col- 
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lection, agsin, corne$ a magnificent early example of Drag. 37* The 
photograph (Plate XXI, a) renders description imnecesaary; ^ 
character of the decoration suggests South Gaulish fabric and Flavian 
date. 

Other potters represented here arc Maccarva (Drag, 18), Cracisa 
(Drag. 18/31) and Calvinvs (Drag, 33). See also Watkin (188a, p. 277), 

As a whole, the aeries attests the early date of the settlement in 

the Ivel Valley. _ 

Ashwell [HJ. Two platters (Drag. i 8 and 15/17) 
parish bear the stamps of Gerroanvs and Mascvlvs, and date probably 
from the early Flavian period. 

Great Thurlow [S], Eitarnination of the sigillaia fragments ob* 
tained from a rubbish pit at Great Thurlow, on the Upper Stour, gives 
amilar results. The deposit consisted of wares of South Gaulish 
fabric with dull matt surface and of high quality, probably maitily 
of Claudian-Neronian date. Finely decorated bowls (Drag. 29 and 
30) and a variety of plain forms were met with. The two marked 
specimens (Drag. 18) were by Albvs and Cotto. 

Cnmbridge. Early occupation of the low gravel ridge between 
the River Cam and the Cambridge-Trumpington road is attested by 
the recent discovery at Upwater Lodge, Chaucer Road, of a pair of 
fine platters (Drag. (5/17) by Ardaevs and Uc[mvs?], La Grau- 
fesenque pottera of the Claudian-Neronian period. 

And by the discovery jn 171 1, in an extensive cemetery of which these 
deposits evidendy formed part, of paterae hearing the name of the latter 
potter, Licinvs, and of a contemporary, Damonvs; also of an amphora of 
Italo-Gredc type (Babington, 1883. p. 48. “'<1 Stukdey. cd. Lukis, 1883, 
p. 37). The site is marked on Map G, p. 246. 

Scanty finds of rigillata within the Borough to which dates can 
be assigned suggest occupation from the Flavian period onward. A 
fragment bearing the stamp of Calws was found among much rubbish 
from the Castle HiU settlement in the Lady Margaret Road area 
(Macahster, 1896, p. 30). and a dish (Drag. 42) with rosette stamp 
comes from Barnwell. A large quantity of sherds from excavations 
carried out in 1862 in Barge Yard yielded examples of forms Drag. 
^9* 35 * 37 f potters’ marks were preserved. Much of 

the ware was of Flavian date, and from La Graufesenque, judging 
from the character of the paste and glaae. 

Litlington. La Graufesenque potters are represented at the 
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LitIJngton ccmcterj' and hous« aJte^ by a platter (Di^, i8) by 
Damonvs and possibly by a bowl (Drag. 27) with conatricted 
curvilinear wall which beara the same stamp as M. 832 in Waltera' 
catalogue (1908 a). The majority of the wares were, however, of later 
date. The worli of Central Gaulish potters (such as Primvlvs, dating 
from the Flavian period, Elvillvs, Albvdanvs, Divican-s and BoriJlva, 
of the H century) occurs on shallow bowls, Drag. 1S/31 or 31, or 
conical cups (Drag. 33). The stamps of Tittivs, Cradssa, Caiava, 
Satin vs (represented also at Chesterford) and PeevUaris, an East 
Gaulish potter of the Hadrian-Antonine period, are also met with. 
Of the unmarked wares, cups (Drag, 35)0! Flavian type and the later 
forms (Drag. 36) of the same vessel occur here as elsewhere in the 
distrietj and the fragment of a mortarium (Drag, 45) of a Rheinza- 
bem type dating in the second half of II a j). deserves mention. 

We see, therefore, that occupation of this area from pre-Flavian 
times to the Antoninc period is probable; other evidence, as we have 
seen, exitends the use of the cemetery to a much later date. 

Walden [E], A quantity of fragments from an unknown site 
at Saffron Walden date probably from the beginning to the end of 
II A.D. The potters Sabin vs and Criclro (probably of Banassac) are 
represented; a Rheinzabem bowl (Drag. 37) by Comitialis repreeentt 
the modified form of metope decoration used in East Gaul in the 
Antonine period. An example of Ludowici form t6 may be noted*. 

Chesterford [E], The Chesterford collection was obtained by 
Messrs Jenkinson, Hughes and von Hiigel in 1879 and subsequent 
years from rubbish pits within the settled area. A fine bowl in free 
style (Drag. 37) and a fragment of another in the style of Cinnamvs 
are probably Lezoux wares. A campanuJate cup with cornice rim 
and handles (Drag. 46) and a cup (Drag. 27) with a partially obliterated 
mark (? Macrianvs of Lezoux) are worth mentioning. A bowl (Drag. 
38) and dish (Drag. 31) show the marks of the East Gaulish pottera 
Consm and Sextvs; other dishes (Drag. 3,) are by Criciro and, 
probably, Celticvs. 


The range in fotra and date of terra sigUUta from Chesterford is of 
wur* very much wider than the small mu«um collection indirata 

South G^lish potters of the I century {e.g, Silvanva and Mseciva) are 
represented m the Audley End Museum. tacciva; are 


Ibtri (1836. p. 37*1 are nm teTfi 

* A* Oswald «id Pry«, p|„^ LXIxT 
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Ely. An interesting range of friagmcntary vessels from a site in 
Ely town has recently been acquired (Cole Ambrose collection). 
Primvh’s* Rebvrrvs and ArilianvSp Lezoux potters of I and IIaj>,, 
are represented by Drag. 33 I mark of one early South 

Gaulish potteci Scotiivs, is met with on a platter. Drag, is/^ 7 - 
Sherds from an unknot™ site near the town yield stamps of Marcel- 
tinvs (Drag, iS/31 ?), Macrinvs. Asiatievs (Drag. 33?) and others, all 
probably 11 century. 

The remaining marked wares may be briefly dealt with^ The 
1 century potter Pavllvs of La Graufesenque is represented by a bowl 
(Drag. 27) from Wbeoe [S]- Wares of the II century Lezoujt potters 
Namilianvsp Maccalvs, llMomarvs, Albvcianvs (all Drag. 33}, Belli- 
nicevs (?) and Albvdvs (Walters 79). Patemvs (Drag. 37) are derived 
from Cherryhinton, Chesterton, Wilburion, Miiton or BariloA 
cup by Cvcal^^ (Drag. 33. Wilburton) and a fragment from Undley [S] 
bearing the stamp of Sennivs complete the list. 

On the basal exterior of a platter probably from Henlow [B] of I 
century^ date* Drag. iB, there is a graffito in cursive script, which is 
reproduced on Plate XXIp i. I am much indebted to Mr Ah B, Cook 
for the translation and notes printed below. Such grafliti are rare in 
Britain ^, the example under consideration resembles those found at 
Pompeii and other Italian sites* It appears to be a message sent by 
a Roman centurion to a comrade, and thus has not necessarily any 
bearing on the question as to whether or no the Romano-British 
population spoke Latin. 

Erica Litulbii c{cntiai&) CToiflmiXtjo Haxmeo {?). 

"I, LituUus, centurion, {send this) to Eskus. I eotruat it to Hoxai^ 
cua {?)**^ 

jEsica Was a British town □ear Nctherby in Cum her land {ATo/iJw 
iEgniL occtdmt. 38). 

Esica for ^sica occurs in Anonym. Rav* p, 432 Find. 

Litiilla occurs as the name of a woman+ probably a barbarian p in C^rp , 
inscr. ImI. hi , no. 4906, Litulla Touti L 

Coinmil(t)o. The dropping of swmd t is not unusual in vulgar Latin. 

Hoxaico (?)+ N^ame not elsewhere recorded. But the initial H k ve^ 
possibly a vulgarism. If flo, cp- the name Oxtaim borne by a Gaul in 
H. DcssaUp Inscripttmes Latinnc refer to* ill* z, nop 9307: Aug* sac. | deo 
Apol]in[i] I MoritasgOp | Cadamis | Oxtai* 

^ The evidence for Bcdrqndffhlre pixu^’toafvce mMy thertfore be Inskip 

(1S45) dcacjibei d SiEniisn di«h with Hraffiti lusEnlued on lihe botti^fn, whldi wja 
dujf up in ^•PenSowfi Park, Hctb/' Ttylor p. 159) iuggwts Hmlow for 

" Pcfilowe." The whole of die tntkip colliKtiofi gbtiined, from Shefford [Bj ind iti 
fidgbbouthood, U in ihe Cimbridge MuBeum. 
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Haverfield (1915, p- 33) figui^s and discusses s fragment of an 

am found on the I(ijeton house site by Neville which beai^ a graffito 

which he restores as "ejc amid bihm[t** '^from this jar friends 

drink/' ^ 

0/A^f imported tvares 

I, Eitamples of the so-called Upchurch (Romano-Belgic) pottery 
dating probably in the second half of the I century occur in thia 
district. Bowls of polished grey and black ware {examples from War 
Ditches (Plate XXIIp i) and Barge Yard, Cambridge, may be cited) 
decorated with incised concentric semicircles and parallel lines are 
met Tftith, and an interesting series of beakeraand olbe, some viitk 
mised dots in rhqmboidaJ patterns (evidently of ty^pcs common at 
Upchurch), was found in the BanJow HiLI$^ The plain tazzaa or 
bowls with concave sides and pedestal feel found at Chesterford (see 
sectional drawing, Plate XVI, 14) also were probably imported; 
doubtless, were the globular beaker (Plate XI6) with black polished 
surface froiti Stourbridge Common 1 which has a slightly everted rim 
resembling a La Tine III form, and the fine olla with silver-grey 
polished surface decorated in two zones with delicate combed zigzags 
from Chesterford (Plate XXllL Others m the Cambridge 
Museum and el$eAvhere were, it is probable, made in Britain by 
native potters* 

A remarkable range of beakers made of a fine biscuit ware, w^hite* 
(rink or yellow in colour 1 decorated en borhQtine with patterns of circles 
or dots in white or coloured slip, was found by Hughes in the upper 
layer of the infilling of the fosse of the War Ditches^ Cherryhinton 
(see p. 177)* 1 have not been able to ascertain the origin of this ware ^ 
it is possibly Romano-Beigte, and certainly of late 1 or early iI century 
date. Portions of flagons with mouthpieces of 1 century forms and of 
coarse war^ showing La Tine influence occurred in die same laver, 
and Belgtc bowls from the same site referred to above may well be 
contemporary, Pbte XXIVp 2, show^ characteristic examples. 

z. An incense-burner of exceptional interest from the Litlington 
cemetery is shown on Plate XXL It is of fine creamy-white biscuit, 
unglazed ^ the underbase is coned inwards and the perforated domed 
cover with a central aperture rises to the level of the rim of the vessel. 
Parallel examples in Britain are teoorded from Silchester and the 
Wall; and siimlar Continental forms are ascribed to the period 
Domitian-Hadrian (May, 1916, p, 119, and Plate L, 71), Our cx^ple 
lA unique in that the perforations form the letters of the name 
Indv[l]dva. It h probably of Rhenish origin. 
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This v»gel is mentioned in Kempc’s socoimt of (h« Litlington oeme- 
tcfv (*836, p, 37i), and is there figured {plate XLV), but on a very small 
The name is recorded aa Indulcius, without comment; the 1 la 
not now tiaoeabk, hut it must be accepted that before rKtoistion some 
portion of the letter was apparent. 

3. The green-glazed earthenware bowl with flat atiriculatc handles 
(resembling Drag. 39), which was found with a sigillata vessel at 
Saffron Walden, ts probably an early II century product of the 
St Remy en Rollat workshops*^ in Central Gaul: tte same fa^ry 
may have produced the globular vase with raised striae from Girton 
in the Cambridge Museum, dated by the associated terra sigillata, 
in the Antonine period (p. 193)- 

Vessels in white slip 

In the Lewis collection at Corpus Christ! College is a Rhenish 
beaker, probably of HI century date, bearing the inscription I^iere 
Fefix in white slip, which was found in a Roman cemetery at Guilden 

Morden in 1879 (Lewis, (SSi), ^ 

Some other beakers found In the district with scroll decoration in 
w'hite slip are, doubtless, also of Continental origin; but the atjle was 
in vogue at Castor, and the majority of our examples certainly came 
thence. A series in the Cambridge Museum from Trumpington. 
Bourn, Haslingfield.Litlington and MadingJey Road, Cambridge, may 
be referred to. 

Similar decoration is seen on flagons and amphorae in the Cam¬ 
bridge Museum. An example from Islcham Fen (Plate XXIII) may 
be late 111 A.D., while a flagon of debased form and crude ornament 
from the neighbourhood of Royston (Plate XXV, 2) clearly belongs 
to the close of the Roman Age in Britain. 

Wares of British numufacture 

(a) “Castor” wares. As might be expected from the con¬ 
venience of water transport, colour-coated beakers and cups which 
can safely be ascribed to the Nene potteries are found everywhere 
in our district. The indented beakers vary widely in form and coyer 
the w'hole period of the Roman occupation (No. 4, Plate XXVI, being 
a very late type); and beakers of “ hunt cup” form, dating from about 
135-200 A.t). (May, 1916, p. 108), with scroll decoration, animals, 
gladiators, etc., tn barbotme, commonly occur. Two are figured on 
Plate XXV. 1, 3. Of the former group, examples in the Cambridge 

< Figuied and dcicdbad by A. C. Wright; Maynard, 1916, p. 16. 
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Museum from Madbgloy Road, HiisLingfield and Chesterford, with 
overlapping scale pattern or bold scrolb applied to the ridges betw^een 
the indentadons^ deserve special mention. 

See also examples of “hunt cups** and fmm Homingsea^ 

Cheatcriord and Shefford (Cambridge MoseiifnX Wymondlcy (Ransom 
coUeclion) and Chesteridrd (Audley End Museum)* 

(6) New Forest Wares. These evidently could not compete 
with the Castor products in their own ndghboorhoodp and I have met 
with only one beaker of local provenance with the purple glaze 
characteristic, of the New Forest kilns- This b in tlie Ransom col¬ 
lection, and was found at Wymondley [H]. 

(f) Waxes produced in the Cambridge Region. Pottery 
kilns have been discovered at Homingsea and West Sto^v [S] and 
w’astets from kilns (not yet located) at a third $ite* Jesus Lane, Cam* 
bridge* 

(i) Homingsea. The potters* field at Homingsea, producing 
vessels which have been recognized as occurring in many porta of 
South Cambridgeshire, is close to Eye Hall* The remains—wasters 
from the kilns, etc.—were described by Hughes in tgoi (sec Hughes» 
1903 fl), but the actual kilns were not found until 1911, when excava- 
tioua were carried out in the neighbourhood by F* G. Walker. 

Walker notes that Homingsea ware occurs on Roman sites at Llnleport 
and on the banks of the Old Croft River to the north thereof, at Castle 
Hilij Cambridge, at the War Ditches and at Godmanchester. The present 
writer has seen examples from several other sites in Cambridge, from the 
Roman house at Swafnmni,i from Ely and from WilbrahaniH and there is 
one vessel undoubtedly from these kilns in the Ransom collection at 
Hitchin, found in that neighbourhoodH. 

Walker's investigatlonsj which were publiahed in 1913, sho^^ed 
that an important manufactory of varied types of coarse ware wa$ in 
existence in the I century* The small area which he excavated yielded 
forms ranging down to the III century, and it is therefore possible 
that the potteries were active throughout the Roman occupation. No 
Ti'arc recognizably Anglo-Saxon, or mediaeval, was found. Ahnoat all 
the product of the kilns was light or dark grey in colour, and was of 
hard paste. Beakers and ollae decorated with combed and other pat¬ 
terns on neck and shoulders, and large grain jars with broad flanged 
rims and bold grooved decoration on the lower part of the body, 
were conunon. One of the latter, figured on Plate XXIV, measures 
2 feet high and 21 inches in diameter at the bulge; and this was not 
exceptionaU Sauceia and shallow^ bowls with straight sides and flat 
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based and small pots from two to three inches in height were also manu¬ 
factured. The occurrence as wasters of some indented beakers with 
the metallic gla^ associated with the Castor potteries suggests that 
auch were made at Homingseap but no examples decorated in^bo- 
iittt were found. Walker suggests that potter^^ was made on the site 
in the La Tfene periodp but no pottery indubitably of pm-Roman 
date was found. A series of fragments from the kilns or their im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood show^ La T^ne technique—burnished sur¬ 
faces and girth grooves, lattice patterns, broad raised bands, with 
incised decoration, etc.; but none is. I think, necessarily earlier than 
middle I A.D. A platter in the Cambridge Museurn is of special 
interest. It ia clearly a copy of a Bclgic imitation of an Arretine plate^ 
having moulded sides and a foot-ring. 

All the chief types found am figured in Hughes" and Walker's 
papers; and the existence of a representative scries in the Cambridge 
Museum renders further description here unnecessary. 

^ii) West Stow [S]. The only other potters" field in the 
district, that on West Stow Heathy was discovered in 1879. 
Nothing 13 knowTi of its products save that fragments of fawn- 
coloured, bottle-shaped vases with handles were found in the ashes 
close to the kilns.” Walker (19^31 p- 34) gives a convenient summary' 
of the original record. A vessel from ""Kiln No. i ” is in Burj^ Museum. 

(iii) Jesus Lane, Cambridge. Globular narrow-necked flasks 
and bottles of hard light grev tvare ornamented with girth grooves 
and neck cordons were found in 1901 in Jesus Lane. Cambridge, on 
the east side of the King’s Ditch^ and reported on by Hughes {1903 b). 
They are of hard Roman warCj in form showing native influenect and 
are probably of late 1 century^ date. The majority have some defectp 
as Plate XXIV, 3, show's; this suggests that kilns existed somewhere 
in the imrrtediate neighbourhood. Specimens of the Jesus Lane ^vare 
are found in the district, as Hughes remarks, in Roman rubbish pits 
or cerneterieSp as at HaslingficM. wbere good class pottery occurs; 
but it is nowhere common. (Cf. MajTp 1916* Type 147. p. 165.) 

(tv) Other kilns of Roman date found in the district are listed 
beIow^ All are probably tile or lime kilns. 

Aahdon. See Neville (1853, p. ii)- 

Great Chestcrfordn Found within the area of the Roman town in 1879 
(Hughes, 1903 a, p, 17S), 

Kilns With a filling of Roman remains, apparently lime kilns (since 
slaked lime was found near by)^ were found near Fulboum half a mile on 
the Cambridge side of the railw'ay station in 1875* They had perhaps been 
used as rubbish pits subsequent to disuse as kilns (Hughes, 1903 p, r77), 
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(d) British Gritted Ware* To the cksa thus characterized by 
May (1916, p. 178) belongs a group of ollae and beakers without 
handlea^ ^rith stout flattened rims rolled well outwards, made on the 
wheel. The majorit)' have the surface roughened mth minute parallel 
horizontal striae, and all show in the day much pounded flint, the 
surfaces of the vessels being thus everywhere speckled T^ith white. 
The colour varies from drab through red to smoky black. 

Such vessels occur frequently in local cemeteries; the example 
figured (Plate XXII, 2) cornea from Litlington. In form and material 
they closely resemble certain pre-Roman wanes and are undoubtedly 
of native and probably of local (l£ast jVngliart) manufacture. 

Fragments of one such vessel + inaccurately leconstructcd, ag I am dis¬ 
posed to thinks is figured by Walker (1915, fig. 46, and p. 56), but the 
evidence that it was made In a Homingseii kiln is very indefinite. 

A La T^nc pot of the same form from Near Hicchin ** is in the Ransont 
collection. 


The author has found numerous fragments at Mutlow Hill, 
Fleam Dyke^ in deports considered to date from the I century 
onwards, and an example m Peterborough Museum is said to haw 
been deposited as cinerary* in a cist covered by a tile (also in the 
museum) bearing the stamp of the IX Legion ("leg. jx hisp")*; a 
date not later than 60 when the Legion wa$ destroyed, is here 
indicated. The chronology of the type is of some local importance» 
for several fragments of one such pot were found under the vallum 
of the Fleam Dyke (see p. 131). 

Survival of La Tene forms. Much has been said in Chapter 
III about the overlap of La Tene and Roman pottery forms; 
our "gritted ware^* and the undecorated wide-mouthed ollae and 
bowls (in foim closely resembling certain Ayk-sford types) which 
are usually assigned to the late I century^ sho^iv native influence and 
are probably of East Anglian origin. The remarkable oils from Castle 
Street, Cambridge (Plate XXIII), dating probably in II shows 
La Ttne feeling strongly marked. It is decorated with raised neck 
cordons, lattice and me topic patterns made with a smcx>th point, and 
rows of incisions. This oUa may have been made locally; it has 
features resembUng the Jesua Lane (Cambridge) flasks, and also 
certain pots made at Homingsea. Other wssels showing La Tene 


1 Ai Hilly W<»d, ESTanhifitt., oti aide of "Kine Streetn 
Information from Mr J. Bodger, honormry cumlor, ^ ^ 

* ThU u probably cofttet, but definite Evidence b Xatkins Se.- ™mnW in 
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technique, found in and around the Hoittmgs^ kilnsp were probably^ 
made by native potters at the commencement of the Roman occupa¬ 
tion (see p. 2ii). The influence exerted by native craftsmen in Britain 
(as in Gaul) on the form and decoration of carthenwam throughout 
the Roman period was very marked and is especially shown in the 
colour-coated wares manufactured at Castor. 

Space does not permit discussion of the development of the potter's 
art during the Roman occupation, and several important classes of 
ware have not even been mentioned. 1 have endeavounid in the selec¬ 
tion of examples for illustration to cover as wide a chronological range 
as possible and to show the decadence which overtook the potter's 
art in the closing phase of that occupation* Beakers No 5 . 4 and 5 on 
Plate XXVI, and the flagon figured on Plate XXV, z, Ute IV century 
wares, tell their own atory. 

Owing to the disuse of pagan butial customs, perfect vesseb belonging 
to the later centuries of the Roman occupation are rartj and can for die 
most part be at present only approximately dated. 

(11 ) Vessels ano Objects of Metal and Glass 
A. Of Bronze 

Bronze vessels of exceptiorial quality or interest found in the 
district ancp like the pottery* mainly derived from interments; and 
reference has already been made to those found in ihc Barilow' Hilts^ 
at Toppesfield and Stanfordbury. The majorip^ of the trefoil-lipped 
ewers and patellae with reeded handles which occuired in these 
deposits are undoubtedly of I century date» Such w'em associated in 
the Santon Downham hoard (middle I A-t>.)* and R. A. Smith (1909 e, 
p* 161) notes that the trefoil-lipped jug occurs at Pompeii, destroyed 
in 79 A.D. in thb connection a dated bowl with constricted waist 
(probably an incense pan ?), found at Sheflbrd and now in the Cam¬ 
bridge Museum, is of special interests It has two handicap one looped, 
of cast bronze bearing a mask and bon claw, almost identical with 
that on the Santon Downham oinochoi; the other p hori^ntal* 
cyUndrie^l, with zoomorphic terminal like that of a patella. It thusp 
in itself I Combines features of both vTSsels. The label, evidendy con-» 
temporary with its discovery (1836}^ records that it was found with 
a coin of Vespasian (69—79 with a fine blue pillar-moulded 

glass Jug, also in the museum (Plate XXVI, 2). 

The bronze bowl k much restored; but such fragments as exist, and 
the shape of the loop handlep make the restoration highly probable- 
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Diyden (1S45) figured the vessel as a shallow patella. That its loop handle 
should be that normally used for jugs suggests that such fittings were 
made in a central joundty or foundriesj and sold to local bronze workers. 

The associations of a bronze bowl found at Braughing, with 
naturalistic decoration in champlevi enamel, are unknown; but it 
resemblea the sltula from Bartlow, which is well illustrated by Gage 
(1836, Plate 35)^. The laner is one of the finest known examples of 
La Tine enamel work carried out under classical influence in the 
Roman period. 


These apart, enamel decoration of the Roman period is in our district 
confined to sitiaU objects such as fibulae, lockets, and seal -boxes . La Tine 
ornament is seen on one of the latter in the Cambridge Museum. 

Special mention should here be made of the magnificent bronze 
bowl or skillet—with “vine scrolU on the handle filled with niello ” 
a winged gonlus and dolphins. This beara the rjame of the maker 
BODVOCENVs; it was found in the fens at Prickwillow, Ely, and is now 
in the British Museum. The Stanfordbury ewer was acoompanied by 
a vessel similar in form but less elaborate (see Plate XXVI). 

See SJ 1 /.C, (1912, p. Ss) and Ward (thrift, pp. ig6-igfi). The 
latter drscusscs the range and uses of the type. The Stanfordbury akUlet 
resembles one from Hcrringfleet, Suffolk, figured by G. E. Fox (ron 


Of interest as a dateabk object is the bronze strai ner from Chester- 
ford. figured by Neville (1848, p. 95); the most recent coin of a large 
hoard deposited in it was one of Commodus (180-192); the type 
has, however, a long history, as it occurs at Pompeii. * 

A number of statuettes and votive figurines of bronze of great 
interest have been found in the district. Several of Hercules are in 
the Cambridge Museum, the majority probably from near Ely A 
fi^ of Mercury was found on Castle Hill. Cambridge (Bowtell 
Mb. It, 191); one of Jupiter, now in the British .Museum at Earith 
[Hunts.]; one of a River God at Chesterford (Bravbrofike 
p. 125, fibred). The Barkway hoard (p. 316) included a bron^ 

‘“"i of i„ high 

relief from Sandy [B] is figured by Page and Kcate {iqo8 o ml ^ 
B,h.»pon (,883. p. 8,) 4 . diKOvcnr^'riUJd at 

Wilhnghani Fen, in 1857. of a number of broneea which are 
evidently vobve and other objects frtim a shrine k 

now in rtie Cambridge Mn^nJi. wem, aa Ba^SnTon 2.1!^ 

BKtun/scacjdiiH P* 151); it jj confined to 
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in a wooden box, and therefore represent a carefully hidden deposit- 
The most remarkable object i$ a bronze club surmounted by the 
bust of an Emperor, and showing figures and symbols in high relief 
on the centra] zone. The statuettes include two mounted soldiers^ 
Roman cavalry j and there is a diminutive (votive) horaebit of bronze. 
Professor Rostomeff, who has examined the hoard p suggests that it 
comes from a sancttiary' connected with the cult of the Emperor 
possibly Commodus — and of a Celtic God equated with Jupiter ^ a 
sanctuary visited by Roman soldiers. 

To tire same period (11 a.d,) and the same shrine may possibly 
belong a reinark:able helmetcd bustt illustrated and described by 
Babington (1SS3, p. Sa), which was also found on the southern 
margin of the fens, at Cottenhamp four mil^ from the Willingham 
hoard. It is in the Fit^illiam Museum, Cambridge. 

Arms and armour of the Roman period rarely occur i in the first 
rank of such objects, however, is a bronze helmet lined with iron and 
with cheek-pieces, front and neck guards, found in the fen peat at 
Witcham Gravel and now in the British Museum (figured, BM.G- 
i^2z, Plate IV) ^ The mouth of a bronze trumpet found at Chesterford, 
also in the National Collection, was probably for army use (B.Af.C, 
1922, p. Bz). 

Fibulae* The range of types found in the district is such m M 
students of the period are fainiliar with; a few examples, characteristic, 
or of special interest, may be mentioned. 

The fibulae occurring in the Santon Downham hoard have already 
been considered in connection with the Early Iron Age; they are of 
importance to our present study p showing as they do the stage of 
development in the middle of I a.d* of the chief forms met with in the 
Roman Age. Other fibulae of the period figured in the plates are: 

(i) A characteristic early example of the Backworth type with 
trumpet hase, floriated expansion on bow, wire spring and ring, pro¬ 
bably of early H century^ date, from Mildenhall (Plate XXII, 3)* 
(ii) A double disc fibula from "near" Cambridge (Plate XXII, 6) - 
introduced here as an example of the bizarre forms, which de^ 
typological classification — characteristic of the Age ; and (iii) a magni¬ 
ficent knobbed cruciform fibula of IV centuiy^ date (and Continental 
origin?) from. Barrington. The latter is of gill bronzep the ridge of 
the bow and the foot being inlaid with silver; along cither side of the 
foot the cusping is unusually well developed. The workmanship is 
admirable I the general effect barbaric. It illustrates the influence 
of oriental fashions on the art of the period (Plate XXII, 4). 
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From Stonepit HUJ, Icklingham, is derived 1 similar Rbula heavier and! 
larger but no les ornate; it ts in the Bury Museum. Another b in the 
Peterborough Museum. These three Fenisiid examples are perhaps finer 
than any in the National Collection. 


B, 0/ sUz/er and p«tf/er 

Of chief importance is the hoard of votive objects found in 1743 
in Rokey Wood, near the village of Barkway [H] and the Ermine 
Street, on the crest of the southern escarpment of the Cam Valley. 
There were seven variously-shaped plates of silver, four with figures 
of Mars helmcted and two bearing a figure of Vulcan with his attri¬ 
butes, in addition to the bronze figure of Mara aJready referred to. 

One of these plates bore a dedicatory inscription to Mars Toutates, 
another to Mars Aiator, while a third, fragmentary, refers to Vulcan. 

The find f^bjy represents the plate of a neighbouring shrine 
where Romanized Britons worshipped their ancient gods, stolen 
during the V century' and hidden in the wood. 

^ Taylor (1014, p. 149) for a full acs»unt of these finds and a dis¬ 
cuss wn of the Celtic deities commemorated; Hsverfield (igir « foX 

the rarity of references to the god Teutates, The hoird is in 
tnc Dntish Museum. 

Finds of silver are rarely met with; but pciMer vessels (cups and 
platters) have been found, singly or in hoards, in several places; at 
Lakenheath and Icklingham, and in the fens at Sutton, Isleham 
Stretham Mere, and West Row, Mildenha]!. The Icklingham find 
consisted of a lar^ table service which had been carefully hidden 
It was discovered in 1840 and some forty pieces are now tn the British 
Museum. Characteristic platters from Sunon and Mildenhall an^i 
a table servic^platters and cups^from isleham, are in ^hf C^. 
bridge Mi^^. Pewter flagons from the fens are also in the museum. 
On Plate XX\ one of the platters from Sutton, vrith an embossed 
border, is reproduced. Most of this pewter is of the fV century 

C, Of Glats 

One of the treasures of the Cambridge Museum t,i., 1 

H ftom Sh.fford (PUk XXVI) h« .iSdv '“T 

B«lo„ w„dbuo, pi„, 

the Litbngton cemetery have yielded a characteristic r^nire S 
jugs, ewers, and beakers; it may, indeed, be said that tb 1 ^ ’ 

of fo™ ilWod b, i. p, .8.) k,, i 
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district. On Plate XXV i$ figured a square bottle of green glass, with 
reeded handle, from Wicken Fen: it is of the type frequently employed 
as a cremation um. The Litlington decanter is also reproduced. 
Much fine glassware of the period is in the Audley End Museum. 

D, Of Iron 

Illustrative of the fine craftsmanship of the period is the hoard of 
ninety-six iron object found carefully covered over in a rubbish pit 
in the grounds of Chesterford Rectory' in 1854 and now in the Audley 
End Museum. It apparently consisted of a smith’s tools and stock- 
in-trade {finely illustrated by Neville, 1856). 

The writer was much struck by the close resembbnee to mediaeval 
ironwork shown in this and other local finds of Roman date in the 
refinements of decorative detail; but rcfiection suggested that smithy¬ 
ing was the one craft likely to survive, unimpaired, the breakdown of 
a high civilization; and that the noble ironwork manufactured in 
Cambridgeshire forges as late as the XVIII century' may well have 
represented a tradition unbroken since the Early Iron Age. 

topocr.\phical analysis of the remains 

OF THE ROMAN AGE 

Before discussing topographically the evidence afforded by Roman 
remains in our district it must again be emphasized that the greater 
number of portable objects of which records of provenance are pre¬ 
served come from cemeteries. 

Practically all the unbroken glass and pottery vessels and many 
of the bronzes in our museums were, there is little doubt, associated 
with burials. Our record is, however, inadequate, and in many cases 
there is no information connecting a given group of such finds with 
interment. The practioe adopted is to place on the Roman Map the 
symbols 1 or m only when there is definite evidence of burial. 

It is clearly desirable that on the map important finds or extensive 
groups of objects (such as the Icklingham hoard of pewter, the 
VVitcham helmet or the votive bronzes from Willingham) should be 
differentiated from minor finds (such as coarse potsherds In no great 
quantity). For the former the "hoard symbol” a b employed, for 
the latter the " find symbol ” • , 

The practice hitherto adopted of placing on the map one symbol 
for finds up to three in number, and one for each multiple of three 
thereafter —quite satisfactory for the earlier periods—is found to 
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be unsuitable for the Eonmn Age. Each "find symbol/^ therefore, 
aa far as the avuiibbk evidence permitSp mark$ a "site find/' 

The differentiation between important and unimportant finds described 
above is, however, impossible on a smaLl^^scale map in closely settled area? 
such as Cambridge; here the "find symbol” alone is used. 

As in maps of the earlier periods when the exact provenance of the find 
is unknown the symbol is placed on the modem village site; and separate 
finds in a given fen arc wideJy spaced in (bat fen (see p. q). 

It is not proposed to discuss in detail the sites and parishes in 
which remains of the Roman period have been found; lists of names 
and of objects so lengthy as these wrould add nothing to the reader's 
comprehension of the extent and character of the civilization por¬ 
trayed. The regional map indicates the range, and as far as 
possible the nature» of the ^ finds; and the outstanding material 
eridenoe^ of the Roman civilization which survive in our district have 
already been referred to in this chapter under their respective headings. 

It is proper to add, however^ that the map cannot fully indicate 
the remarkable universality of civilized occupation in the more fertile 
areas of our region** This is impressed upon the mind of every local 
archaeologist who has intensively surveyed a hmited field, 

Hughes (1909, p. 147) has rendeted striking testimony in this 
connection. 

"All along the valley/^ he says, "from Ch^etford to Cambridge and 
up the hilU on either side tmees of Roman sojourn have been turned up; 
not merely a few potsherds which may have been Idt by the wayfarer, hut 
rubbish pits which have been slowly filled w iih household ware and kitten 
refiiac....So if we follow the river to the north by Bamw-ell, Chesterton 
and Fen Ditton to Biggin Abbey or Horningsea; or out to the north-east 
by Reach or to the north-west by Madlngley and Ginon, the record is the 
same.” 

In the borough of Cambridge the evidences of widespread settle¬ 
ment are especially striking* The whole of the Castle Hill area and the 
w^arm southern slopes abutting on the MadEngky Road have yielded 
quantities of household rubbish. To the south and Avest the cemeteries 
of the settlement fringed the Roman roads. On the east side of the 
river the site of the mediaeval towm Avas occupied, as w^aa the BamweH 
area; to the south of this district finds occur on the gravel terraces 
which border the right bank of the river as far as the borough boundary 
and beyond. The well-drained gravel terraces at Xewnham too w^re 
occupied, 

^ Of iMny loal fmdi tlw ptoven^nM u only ipproxiiniidy known. 
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The Cam Valley at Cambridge and ita neighbourhood is probably 
not exceptional save in the cfxtent to which the archaeological record 
has been studied. Such evidence aa is available suggests^ for example^ 
that a sinularly denae and Romanised population dwelt in the Ivel 
Valley from HitchJn to Sandy. 

Absence of Evidence of Settlement along the Highwats 

The first point which is evident ori studying the Roman Map is 
that, while tow'ns and settlements not infrequently occur at road 
junctions, the occupied areas as a whole bear little direct relation to 
the main RomMi roads. One might go further and suggest—too 
hastily—that the native population seem to have avoided the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the great highways. The Ermine Street throughout ita 
length;, and the Cambridge-Godmaiichester road may be cited as 
examples of this tendency. 

This topographical feature is generally held to be exclusively 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon settlement; the ** tons ” and hams ” 
of our forefathers w^ere surrounded by their common fields and the 
great roads were used mainly to define territorial limits; but since it 
is here found to be equally marked In the Roman period, the accepted 
explanation is clearly inadequate. 

It appears probable that the La Ttne communities which received 
and absorbed the Roman dvilixatlon. like the Anglian settlements 
which followed them, represented a culture based on agriculture ; the 
distribution of the Celtic hamlets was^ therefore^ the result of inAu- 
enees similar to those which detemiined the sites of the later villages. 
The Romans came, and drove their great roads from nodal point to 
nodal point across wide stretches of country largely uninhabited and 
uncultivated; these were the mads designed for through communica¬ 
tion, and suitable sites for settlement did not frequently coincide with 
their alignment. The analysis of the Roman road aystem in our 
Region has provided us with the corollary^ to this; namely, that the 
occupied areas had, when the Romans came, a network of reasonably 
gcMxl roads and these, hardened and straightened in places, became 
vicinal w^ays, and occasionally, it would appear, main roads; in either 
case essential elements of the Roman system. But since the roads did 
not present the characteristic features of Roman engineering (the 
chief of w^hich is exact alignment) they are not now readily recog¬ 
nizable; henoe they cannot for the most part appear on our map; and 
the Roman road system appears curiously enough to ignore the most 
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fertile and popubii$ areas, and to be most highly developed in the 
forest lands, which in truth was certainly not the case. 

It follows that tvheti a n^d, recognized as Romani is driven 
through (not to) populous areas it wiU probably be found to be a 
pre-Ro^ road utilized by the Romans. Ash well Street and the 
Trumpi ngton-Baiton-Toft road are the most notable examples in 
our district. The former is, as we have seen, a piece of pre-Roman 
trackway straightened and hardened; the latter, crossing the Cam by 
the pre-Roman ford, suggests by its sinuous course that its origins 
also are to be sought for in prehistoric times, 

If our explanation be correct, it follows that the Roman Conquest 
produced no profound disturbance and, indeed, changed very little 
the topographical distribution of the British settlements. The de¬ 
duction can be tested further by a comparison of the Roman Map 
(IV) with the Early Iron Age Map {HI), 

Scanty as are the finds of the earlier period, the relative distribu¬ 
tion of the population is seen in both cases to be similar, for the fertile 
valleys of (die Cam and Ivel yield the most numerous evidences of 
settlement. The greater topographical range of the Roman finds is 
quite consistent with this essential similarity; for the historical evi¬ 
dence suggests that the policy of the conquerors was such as to 
permit the free development untrammelled by war of the social 
and economic tondcnciea which had been in operation before their 
wnval. There is, of coutw, topographically speaking, more in the 
Roman occupation than this. The road system while it linked up old 
centres—bandy, Braughing, Chesterford—created at its junctions 
new ones—(Dastle Hill, Cambridge, Godmanchester; the engineering 
works earned out in the fens and the development of river traffic 
opened up new areas for profitable tillage; and there are indications 
as we shall see, that clearances were effected in the forests. 


(a) TheNewTowks 

Th^ points may with advantage be treated more fuliv What 
first of all were the causes which gave in Roman days the pre¬ 
eminence to C^bndge, a pre-eminence which with brief ectlose it 
has ever since held? It is not necessary here to eo over rhr^^ A 

in ,h. ch.p,„ n„ u,e Agnj i, 

ivKlIe nvidnnne »f „„ .h, 

in .pp„nn, in tot Age „ in ,he pieneding Bn,n«t,T 
hthtc Ages, there is no evidence that Cambridge as a central settle- 
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ment—a nfleeting-place of trackways—the most important crossing- 
place of the CatUt existed before the Romans came. 

The only pre-Roman objects from within the area of the wailed town, 
preserved or recorded, are, so far as I can ascertain, three " British cairn** 
mentioned by Babington (i&Sj, p. 6). 

The causes of the predominance of Cambridge must have been 
important; they must have continued to operate in spite of the relapse 
into barbarism at the dose of the Roniaa Age, or the eclipse of the 
town in the VII century attested by Bede would have been permanent 
and not temporary, and the University» if it had developed at all in 
our countyt might have been sited at Trumpington or Grantchester. 

The question can, I think, be answered; it wa^ the Rormm road 
system which secured for Cambridge her permanent importance. 

It IS a commonplace that, next to tlic mouth, the most important 
site on any river is the crossing-place nearest the upper limit of the 
tidal flow. When the Romans made a causeway across the marsh 
from the gravel spur at St Sepulchre's to the edge of the river opposite 
Castle Hill spur^ and, as we may hold, bridged the river there, they 
created what was, other factors being constant, a more convenient 
crossing-place than was the Grantchester ford* But this was not 
necessarily the case ; the permanence of Cambridge depended on a 
stream of traffic from the north-west to the north-ea$t^; that is, on 
good communications from Northamptonshire and beyond (from 
Leicester and Lincoln) eastward. This the Ermine Street, with 
its extensions, and the Godmanchesier-Cambridge road provided. 
Both w^ere, in our Region, driven through forest country' which, we 
have seen, was for the most part uninhabited and uninhabitable in 
prehistoric times. In such times all traffic from Northampton¬ 
shire (the Nene Valley) in this direction w'as doubtless by river; there 
is t^rtainly no evidence of any land-w^ays. Once these Roman roads 
were built their obvious advantages (see Sketch-map F) secured their 
permanence within our Region. They survived, as we see, the 
breakdow'n of the Roman dvEliaadon; since they survived they must 
have been condnuously used ; since they were continuously in uae 
Cambridge, as a ** deserted little city*,” must necessarily have been 
a temporary phenomenon. 

'Hiat this explanadon is correct further considerations attest. The 

^ Though there la qi present no ewdence to prove it, the value of the Grani- 
ehcstcr-Tnirnpin^n crotsio^ probably depended on the exiaceoce of a track from 
the Ouje Valley at Sandy to the Bourn Brook Valley. 

* Bede, Ecc. Hist. Ek, iv^ xia:. 
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route which the Rjoni3ii& thus created crossed’ the Ou$e at God- 
manchester; here again there is no evidence of the existence of a pre- 
Roman town; here grew up the second of the only two important 
settlements which, so far as our evidence goes, the Romans created 
in the district*. One explanation suffices for both; for Muntingdon- 
Godmanchcster* and for the twin Cambridge towns. 


(i') Traffic and Settlement in the Fens 

The Roman Map shoivs that finds are widespread in the fens 
—not on the fen islands merely, but in the marshlands. These occurred 
in previous Ages, but tliey then consisted mainly of weapons pre¬ 
sumably lost in the swamps or meres. In the Roman Age cinerary 
urns and a wide range of objects indicating settlement occur in the 
peat, frequently in areas which must under natural conditions have 
been waterlogged for a considerable period of the year. 

These finds suggest that the Roman engineers drained the fens 
and there is a certain amount of evidence which supports this con- 
clufaon. It is well known that the problem of fen drainage is three¬ 
fold; the Aoodwater from the uplands has to be controlled, the rain 
foiling on the fenlands has to be disposed of, the tidal sea has to be 
shut out. 

In the firat place, the Car Dyke, which has been shown to be 
Ro^, probably served a twofold purpose; that of a catchwater 
drain for the upland flood water aa well as a canal for traffic. Far to 
the north and outside our area, the sea-bank which prevents Wring- 
land from teing fl(^ed at high tide may possibly be as old as the 
Roman period. It is, at all events, certain that the Roman fen road 
from Peterborough to Demer [N] could only We been maintained 
as a wrviceable route by confining the tidal flow and floodwater to 
the n\tr channels; for the thick deposits of silt and peat which now 
cover it show that under natural conditions (which prevailed in this 
region for a long time after the Roman ,Age) the district was fre¬ 
quently flooded and always waterlogged (see Beloe, i8qi p 121) 
Hence It is probable that the rivers were embanked and canalized 
The fenland being abo«, and not below, mean sea level dvkes 
^d drains discharging into the river by means of sluices' would 
dispose of much of the rain falling on the area, and such additional 

' A *citj«eent ef Ronwn srigin pwbablv fttwied a( th* « 

' CoIchEstef la Cumbridm (m 1/ 

* There wu a Rimui Kttlement of Kmc — *™’ 


at Huiitingdoft. p, 477, 
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works may have been undertaken, though we have no direct evidence 
of it. In any case, we may cancLude that during the Roman period 
much of the fenland was ^'cultivable and habitable,” 

There is in the fens adjacent to the Car Dyke on Bullocks Haste 
Commonj in Cottetiham parish, an elaborate system of shallow ditches, 
frequently parallel, or enclosing geoinetri<^ figures, which are possibly 
iirigattoo works of Roman date (Evelyn-Whiter 1904). SiiriLlar systems 
occur near Smithey Fen Farm, Cottenham, and in fields to the north of 
Denny Abbey; but the latter is on ground which is well above fen level. 
No evidence of date was obtained by a partial excavation of the Bullocks 
Common syfitem carried out by the Rev. F. G. Walker. 

Certain finds of Roman date in the fens are known to have been lying 
on the clay below the peat (e.if. Eabington, 18^3* p. 19). It is, therefore, 
probable that the wide meres which we have seen reason to suppose were 
in existence in the Bronze Age had not in the Roman Age been entirely 
overgrown with peat. Many such sites again may be andent water channels; 
for there is abundant evidence that the courses of the rivers have been con- 
tinuailly changing by the operations of nature and of man throughout the 
historic penod. ** Rude draining tiJes^ Samian and other pottery,” were 
found in the bed of an ancient river in Isleham Fen {Stamhrd^ rq Aug, 
1907). 

Discussion of the probable extent of fen drainage and reclimation 
carried out by the Romans leads to a consideration of the extent to 
which the waterways were used for transport and as a means of com¬ 
munication. Quantities of broken pottery—sigillata and Castor wares 
as w^ell as coarse sherds—have been found on the margins of the Car 
Dyke and in its bed, at Cottenham ^along the banks of the Old Croft 
River north of Littleport; and along the line of Reach Lode. Near 
Stanground, Peterborough, on the banks of the Nene, the timber 
foundations of a hithe and a roadway formed of broken Roman sherds 
represent, doubtless, one of the places where the products of the 
Nene Valley potteries were shipped 

Similar finds at Stuntney (Ely) where an ancient river course 
(Rolls Lode) bordem the bluff on which the vill^ stands, at Clay- 
hithe, and at Upware, indicate the sites of Roman quays, places of 
call for the barges that plied up and down the river. At Upw-are, 
adjacent to these Roman remains, traces of a mediaeval quay show 
how convenient the place has always been for water transport. It is 
probable that as much use was made of the rivers Jn the Roman Age, 
as in mediaeval and modem times down to the XVIII century. 

* CnfonTLAiioii fFom Mr J. W. Bodger, of Peterborough. 
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(f) Were the Forest Areas cleared and inhabited? 

We have concluded in our analysis of each preceding period that 
there was no evidence of clearance and settlement in the forest areas. 
So numerous and widespread are the finds of Roman date in our 
district that one waa prepared to see, on the map, marked and definite 
evidence of such clearance. Such evidence exists, but it is scanty. 
Symbols indicating civilized occupation—important finds, house 
foundations, extensiv'e cemeteries—occur in the river valleys (such 
as the Quin, the Stort, the Essex Cam, Bourn Brook and Bourn 
River, and the Stour) which pierce the forest areas, and here and there 
on the forest borders as at Red Hill, Sandon and Kelahall [H], Little 
Walden and Ashdon [E], but are rare elsewhere in these regions. 

Symbols [♦] indicating small and unimportant finds, usually of 
coarse pottery, and those indicating coin hoards are widely, 
though sparsely, scattered over the cold clay lands, but these do not 
necessarily imply civilized settlement. In the large collection of 
Roman objects from all parts of the district, preseraed in the Cam¬ 
bridge Museum, nothing but coarae potsherds and an occasional 
fibula is derived from any parbh entirely situated in a forest district. 

W'hat the evidence does show, is this: that in the Roman Age, 
for the first time in history, there wm sparse but widespread occu¬ 
pation of the claylanda, probably by partially Romanized peasants, 
and that a good deal of destruction of the woodland took place. It 
is evident that there must be present, before woodland is turned into 
arable, (i) a certain measure of civilization (so that sharp tools are 
readily obtainable), and (ii) political security. Agricultural activity 
in forest areas requires much labour for which there is no immediate 
return, and ordered and stable government is thus essential. The 
civilization was present in the Early Iron Age, the security, here on the 
marches between the Catuvellauni and the Iceni, in all probability 
lacking; not until the Roman Age, then, were both requiremetili 
satisfied. The direct stimulus resulting in the extension of the arable 
at the expense of the forest was, as my friend Mr H. Peake suggests, 
the increase of population naturally following on prolonged peace* 
Prof^or Myres reminds me that the special features of the southern 
civilization, such as the central heating sj'stem In houses built after 
the Ronun fashion, and the manufacture on an extensive scale of 
tiles and potteiy must have resulted in a large fuel consumption, and 
seasonal occupation and destmetion of forest areas by the wood¬ 
cutters; moreover, the development of pig-breeding which doubtless 
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took place m Britain as in Gaui may have materially aided in this 
des trued on. 

Such considerations amply accoant for the evidence of limited 
occiipadon which the archaeological record jields; but it must be 
emphasi2:ed that there i$ nothing to suggest a wholesale and general 
destruction which should have transformed the forest uplands of the 
Cambridge Region as a whole into prosperous oom-growing districts 
such as for the most part they are to-day. 

I am aware that in expre^ng these views 1 anij in respect to the 
South-eastern part of the Cambridge Regiont at variance with our 
highest authority on Roman Britain. Haverfield {1916^ p. xxiiij 
pointed to the existence of Roman houses at Stansted, Ashdorip 
BartloWp Thaxted, VVenden and Ridge well and the Roman town at 
Chesterford as evidence that N+W* Essex was a well populated com- 
growing district." I cannot think that he had examined a topo¬ 
graphical map with the clay lands (forest) defined. The situadon of 
Chesterford and of the majority of these houses p on chalk slopes or 
gravel terraces bordering ri vers or streams, is such that their presence 
cannot afford proof that the hundred square miles and more of dense 
w^oodland in this area had been cleared. There remain only the houses 
at Ridgewcil and Thaxted* a die kiln, at Ashdon and minor finds to 
sustain the argument. 

The former is situated on the narrow belt of forest across which 
all traffic from the Colne Valley to the Cambridge plain must pass, 
Md this belt would doubtless have been cleared at a very early date 
in the Roman period. The Thaxted hypocaust is important evidence 
in support of Haverfield'a views, but situated as it is cl^ to the gravel 
terraces of the River Chelmer^ it is a smalt foundation on which to 
build 30 Weighty a superstructurc- 

Neville*s evidence (1858^ p. 193) is important; greater part of 

tl^ county" (Essex) "seems to have been originally covered with forest 
which accounts for the mimerous horns and bones of the red and fallow 
d«r, with tusks of the wild boajp found invariably on all rites of Roman 
occupation.” 

That N.W. Essex wss^ as we shall sec, to a great extent for^t in 
Anglo-Saxon times has no bearing on the problem. If the districE had 
b«n cleared in the Roman Agc^ natural reafforestation may have taken 
place in the V, Vf, and Vll centuries. 

DORATION of the roman age in OCR REGION 

Evidence, individually slight, but cumulatively importantj indica* 
tive of effective occupation of certain rites in our district in pre- 
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Flavian times (43-69 A.D.) is avaikble, and coin finds in many parts 
prolong that occupation into the V centuiy. 

The information provided by the latter type of cindcnce necessarily 
ceases in 406 when the supply of imperial coinage was cut oJT by the 
barbarian invasion of GaiiL 

Area South 0? the Fens 

It will have been noted from incidental remarks in the preceding 
pages that there were probably two lines of infiltration into Sauthem 
Cambridgeshire tn the I century; from camvlojjvnvm up the Colne 
and Stour Valleys, and from the lower Thames ein Ermine Street 
or its native predecessors. We may first examine the chronological 
evidence provided by finds on the line of the former route, almost 
certainly the one first used. 

The rubbish pits at Great Thurlow [S] near the head of one of 
the main sontoes of the Stour (see p. 205) have provided ample evi¬ 
dence of peaceful settlement from the middle of tlie I century onwards; 
it was probably a contemporary extension of the Claudian occupation 
of north-eastern Essex. Coin finds at the Ridgcwell [Ej villa site 
(see p. 186) ranged from Nero (54-6S) to .Ircadius (393-408), and 
a coin of Nero has been found at Wixoe [S] (Walford, 1803 A, 
p. 71); on the other hand, a hoard of gold and silver coins found in 
a pot under a Roman die at Sturmcr [E] (tind. p, 71) belong entirely 
to the last phase of the occupation, the majority being those of 
Honorius and Arcadius. On the forest ridge at Hotseheath, a pot 
found in 1832 contained silver coins representative of nearly all the 
emperors from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (Babington, 1883, p. 35) 

On the other side of the wateished in the basin of the Bourn 
River the evidence for occupation in the V century is similar, but 
for ewly occupation is very slight. Neville (1854 P- 113) rei^rks 
that "coins of the whole series" are found in the neighbourhood of 
Bartlow, the greatest number being "of the v’ery lowest Empire, 
Theodosius (378-395). Honoriua (395-423) and Arcadius in par¬ 
ticular." Recent finds, my friend Mr C. G. Brocklehank informs 
me, confirm this conclusion. The earthenware in the Bartlow Hills 
burials appears to have been mainly of late I century tJTies, and from 
the same area comes a fragment of Arretine sigillata from the work¬ 
shop of L. R. Pisanvs who was active in the middle of the centurv 
(see p. 201 n), ' 

C^n .ite, » jhe mfic 11™, fTO the Th™» to tho 
Cm VaUojt, and SnJ. m Ae Ivd .„d Cam VaJIay,, jH,|d tedmony 
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simiiar to that from the Stour Valley. A single she at Braughing 
yielded thousands of Roman coins/* from Augustus (31 BhC.-J4 a,d.) 
to Cotistantiiie|3o6-337)p and conrinuity of occupation was indicated 
by the presence of numerous British coins. Other sitea in the parish 
confirm tliis chronologtcaJ range^ late IV century coins being absent 
(Taylor^ i9i4* p. 150). Much pottery of tranaitional character, I 
century terra sigitlata, and Romano-Belgic ware, together with a 
wide range of coin finds, from Roman rubbish pits and elsewhere at 
Chesterford pKoint to Roman occupation of this site from pre-Flavian 
times down to the V oentafy\ 

Hughes (1907 aj p. 143) records pre-Flavian coins of Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius and Vitellius; his long list doses with those of Theodosius and 
Arcfldius (395-408). Neville (1854 p, 214) remarks that perf«rc 
series of coins might have been formed, if all those removed [from Cheater- 
ford] by antiquaries at different periods were now avadable.^^ 

Coins "of the early Emperors,” mofeoveri have been found at 
Whitttesford and Hinxton, z few miles to the south of Cheaterford 
(Babington, 1&83, p. 63). A gold coin of Claudius found at Ring Hill 
is menrioned by Stukeley (ed. Lukls, 1883^ p* 130)* Platters of Belgic 
terra nigra and pre-Flavian terra aigillata (sec pp. 201-6) from the 
Litlington and Shefford oemeteriesj and pre-Flavian coins from 
Litlington, Shefford and Sandy are indicative of early settlement. 
The latter site has yielded pre-Flavian pottery, the coin finds range 
from I to early V a.d., and there is evidence for continuous occupa¬ 
tion throughout the Roman period (Page and Keate, 1908, pp. 2 and 9). 
Coins at the Shefford cemetery range from Tiberius (14-37) 
Maximian (286-305) (ibid. p. 13), while the last emperor represented at 
Utlingtcn is the u$urper Magnentiu^ {350-353), Evidence of similar 
character points to the last civilized ow-ners of the Roman houses at 
Wymondlcy having left in the last quarter of the IV century (Ransom, 
1886, ppp 43 and 45), 

So much for the upper Cam Valley and the area west of Ermine 
Street; the Cambridge district may now be considered, and here also 
we have evidence of early (and prolonged) occupation- 

Fine South Gaulish terra sigillata obtained on several occasions 
from a cemetery on the gravel spur by Vicar^s Brook and River Farm 
{see p, 205) attests peaceful occupation of the area north of Trumping- 
ton in the Claudian-Nenonian period. Coin finds on a ^te (Latham 
Road) immediately contiguous indicate occupation as late as the teign 
of Gratian (367-3S3) (Walker, 1911 d). 

In the town itself the Castle Hill area yields evidence of prolonged 

T5—2 
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occupation. Hcic a fcvi' pre-Flavian coins (of GermanJciis, Claudius 
and Nero) have been recorded j and the long list closes with third 
brass coins of Theodosius, Gratian, Arcadius and Honorius (Babing- 
ton, 1883, p. 6). Romano-Bricish pottery which certainly dates from 
the I oentuiy, has been obtained from this area, but it is important 
to notice that no terra sigillata of pre-Flavian date is preserved or 
recorded. On the right bank of the river (where the La T^ne Celts 
lived) Flavian terra sigillata and a coin of Claudius have been found, 
and evidence suggesting continuity of occupation is provided by 
rubbish pits at Trinity Hall, which yielded early Roman wares mi.ted 
with La Tene sherds. Similar material (now in the Cambridge 
Museum) was found under the Union Society's buildings at the tip 
of the gravel spur from which the causetvay to Castle Hill originated; 
and, as we hare seen, potteiy kilns must have been established at or 
near Jesus Lane at an early date. It is fairly certain, then, that the 
town on Castle Hill is of I century foundation; and the Romamzadon 
of the La T^ne folk on the cast side of the river may date from pre- 
Flavian times. The Homingsea potteries four miles to the north of 
Cambridge were producing characterisdc Roman wares in the I 
centoiy', and this is important evidence of effective occupation. 

Barrington, on the River Cam a few miles to the south-west of 
Cambridge, has yielded a remarkably complete series of Roman coins 
now in the pt^scssion of the Rev. E. Conybeare; Roman denarii of 
the Republican period, many pre-Flavian coins, and an aureus of 
Valendnian III (425-455) may be specially mentioned; the latter 
must surely have been brought in by an Anglian settler. 

The settlement at Godmanchester has yielded numerous pre- 
Flavian coins—those of Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius 
and Nero are recorded by R. Fox (1831, p. 30); and Walker (1909, 
p. 287) found coins ranging from GalL'enus to Constandus H (337- 
361) in a cemetery on the site. Pottery of early types, probably late 
I ccntuiy, has been found in Huntingdon. 

This evidence is of some importance; for we have seen reason to 
hold the view that the foundation of the town or settlement resulted 
from the creation of the road junction. The Cambridge-Godmanchester 
iW, and that portion of Ermine Street which bisects Huntingdon¬ 
shire may therefore be of I century construction. It is unforinate 
that there is so little direct evidence of value bearing on the date of 
the Roman roads in our district. The interments at Emmanuel Knoll 
{date uncertain but pot appears to be an early form) and at Girton 
(H century) were undoubtedly placed beside the Godmanchester- 
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Cambridge road are therefore posterior to it (see pp. 195. 193); 
cvidefice of burials beside other main roads should be sought for- 
Such is the evidence of early and prolonged occupation of the 
southern part of our region. 

The Southern Fens and North-west Suffcj-k 
There is but little evidence of effective occupation of the southern 
fenlands^ or of the valleys of the Lark and Little Ouse (our norths 
eastern area) in I a.d-, and practically nothing indicative of settlement 
prior to the Flavian periods Coin finds herc^ as elsewhere, show that 
occupation continued into IV and early V 

Mr W. G. Clarke has found a denarius of Vespasian at Santon [N]. 
In the Lark Valley at Icklingham [S] scattered coin finds range from 
Marcus Aurelius (161-1 So) to Honoriua (395-407}'+^^hile a hoard of 
silver coins (400 in number of wliich 349 were examined) covered the 
period 305-6 to 395-^407 (G. E. Fox, 19115 p- 3 ^)* A hoard found 
at Undley [S] is known to have contained coins of Maxiinian (286^ 
305) and Valens (364-37S) (C.j 1 , 5 . Rep. 43^ 1883, p. Ixxvii), and a 
large hoard found in a pot oii Wangford Heath (in Bury Museum) 
seems to have been deposited in the 111 century. I have seen coarse 
pottety and fibulae of I century tj'pes from this district but no early 
South Gaulish terra sigillata. 

Turning to the fens and the fen islands; it may first be noted that 
a find at Ely provides^ so far as I can ascertain, the only evidence for 
pre-Flavian occupadan^ This is slender enough, being the base of a 
terra sigillata vessel by Scottivs, a potter of La Graufesenque. A few 
scattered coins found at Ely range from Vespasian to Gratian 
(Babingtonj 18S3, p- 16), and coins of Vespasian, Hadrian and Con¬ 
stantine were found with a deposit of bronzes in Burnt Fen in 1S52 
(ibid. p. t9)i A coin of Vespasian is recorded from Manea, and one 
from Stonea (^Vimblington). Apart from these 1 find scanty record 
of I century coins from the souAem fen area; and such sigillata as I 
have seen (other than the fragment by Scotdvs and a Flavian cup by 
Primvivs) is of the 11 century*. Coarse pottery of I century'character 
however^ comes from one or two sites near Ely^ Coin hoards are 
fairly numerous in the district, though for the most part inadequately 
recorded; the following may be noted- Doddington (Vespasian to 
Antoninus Pius, Lukis, 1883, p* 20); Willingham Fen (Gallienus to 

^ Coini of ihe later yeari nf HonCFtius do noi occur dither bene or eSsewherc in 
the dJiStnet for reasons already given. 

‘ From Wilbimnnt L^eoheath Fm^. Eb'p <tnd Scqdh (WimbUngt^u)^ 
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Diocletian, Jenkinson, 1S84); Stonea, Wimblington (2000 of about 
the time of Gallienus, Babington, 1883, p. 72); Chatteris {of the early 
iV century—Constantine family, ibui. p. 90); Somershan) (60, of the 
"later Emperors,” ibid, p* 91). Otic of the latest coins found in the 
southern fens is an aureus of Theodosius (37S-395), which had 
been placed in an indented beaker of Castor ware at Stonea (Fisher, 
1862, p. 365). 

Summarizing the evidence, we may first note that finds particu« 
larly of early terra slgillata, coarse pottery and coins suggest that the 
whole of our district as far north as Cambridge and Codmanchester 
was effectively occupied in the I century, and that from certain sites 
in the Stour, Ivel, Cam and Essex Cam Valleys definite evidence 
of settlement in pre-Flavian times exists. Occupation of the southern 
half of our district may possibly date from the first campaign in 
43 A.D, (for it was, as we have seen, within the Catuvdlaunian and 
Trino>'antian bouridaiies); if not so early, then certainly as a result 
of the campaign of Ostorius in 47 a,d. On the other hand, the 
evidence for I century Roman occupation of the southern fens and 
their borders, or of the East Anglian heathland north-east of the Devil’s 
Dyke, is scanty, and for pre-Flavian occupation practically non¬ 
existent. It is unwise to base conclusions on negative evidence when 
the archaeological record is so inadequate; but it must be significant 
that this U precisely the area wliich ive saw* reason (in Chapter III) 
to include in the Iccnian kingdom, and the Roman evidence, such as 
it is, confirms the boundaries there laid down. For though the Iceni 
submitted to Claudius, the process of Romanlzadon might be expected 
to have been slower in an area where the native organization persisted, 
than in one where it had been destroyed and replaced by that of Rome. 

The phrase “effective occupation” has in this section been used 
to imply the free inpouring of Roman products, and conditions per¬ 
mitting civilized life in the Roman manner by Roman officials and 
soldiers. The Romanixation of the native population, which in the 
case of wealthy nobles and landowners had begun long before the 
Claudian Conquest, was for the mass of the population a slow process, 
and the country houses and farms built in Roman fashion which are[ 
as we have seen, widely scattered throughout our district belong for 
the most part, we may hold, to the II and III centuries*. In the less 
favoured regions it is not probable that the Roman occupation changed 
the mode of life of the inhabitants to any great extent. Co^ 

finds •ugg«» i&tt the Wymeedtey vilhi d«tt* from the end 
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pottery of Roman type and Roman fibube are superficialities. What 
little we know of Romano-Bridsh agricultural settlements—even in 
the lowlands at sites such as Barrington (pp* 109-10). Hau^ton (C.^ .S* 
Rfp. 47, i8S7p p. evil) and Barton (p. 303)—suggests that they were 
edsentiaily primitive communities of Early Iron Age peasants with 
but a slight veneer of Roman civilization. 

The War Ditches is the most interesting settlement daring in the 
early years of tlie Roman occupation of which we have record; it 
shows how slow the process of Romanization might be under certain 
circumstances. At a date later than that represented by the purely 
Roman deposits in the Cam Valley at Tnimpington and elsewhere, 
it was possible for the native inhabitants of this windy hill-top over¬ 
looking Cambridge to be almost enurely lacking in the characteristic 
appurtenances of the new civilization^ and to retain the old (Brythonic?) 
custom of inhumation. What they did possess, moreover Js important, 
for it shows that they obtained without difficulty ’war^ of distant and 
possibly Rhenish origin. 

Within and without the area of War Ditches shallow trenchea were 
found, cut in the chalk, which contained bones of domestic animals and 
fragments of pottery of Roman type. We may recall the midden trench 
of the late Bronze Age at Swaffham Prior; and may agiee with Hughei 
(1904, p.478) who remarks that such ditches are "found round the several 
dwellings in all the rude agricultural settlements of the district, from the 
Bronze Age to that of the Romanized Brimiis..-who freqoently seem to 
have followed their ancient habits of life long after they had adopted all 
the domestic appliances of the Romans.” 

EVIDENCE ILLUSTRATING THE VICISSITUDES 
OF THE RO.\IAN OGCDPATION 

It may be w^ortb while to see w'hether the material we have gathered 
provides any evidence illustrating the vicissitudes of the Rorrmn occu¬ 
pation. 

There ate certain recognized board periods in the Roman Age; 
an early one is the reign of Commodus (180-192) when disasters in 
the north and mutinies in the army weakened authority throughout 
the province. The prevail!rig sense of insecurity was doubtless the 
direct cause of the deposit at Chesterford of 200 coins (Braybrooke, 
i860, p. izj), the date limits of which were Caligula (37-41) and 
Commodus; of 500 silver coins at Ashwell End (Taylor, 1914, 
p. 148)—Nero (s 4”68) to Marcus Aurelius (161-180); of the silver 
coins at Horseheath (Babington, 1883, p. 35)—Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius; and of the deposit of votive bronzes in Willingham Fen. 
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The Willingham coin hoard fully described by Jenldnson (18S4) 
ranged from Gallienus to Diocletian, and evidence was brought 
forward to suggest that it was deposited in 285 or 286 a*d. In this 
decade we have the first historical record of the piratical descents 
of the Franks and Saxons to whose attacks East Anglia was pardcu-^ 
larly liable j and it is rcasottahle to connect this hidden treasure with 
their activities. The house at Icklingham in the Lark Valley (p. 187) 
was deserted about the same time and was then or subset]uetitly 
partially demolished. 

Ei-idenoe of the effect of the growing insecurity of the second 
half of the IV century is afforded by the desertion of country houses. 
It is to be expected that the breakdown of civilization would first 
affect weU-to-do people dwelling In isolation, and that the occupation 
of places like Chesterford and Cambridge would be more prolonged; 
and this is in fact the case. No doubt the landed gentry-, their wives 
and families, flocked into the towns for safetj-. 

The sequence of coins found at Punvcll Mill, Great Wymondley, 
suggests continuous occupation from 193 to 375 a.d. or thereabouts; 
of the adjacent settlement at Great Wymondley from Vespasian 
(69-79) to JuUan (361-363). The Purweil Mill villa (p. 186) had 
Iwn altered from time to time, and Ransom, the excav-ator. noted 
the gradual decadence of the matenal used at each rebuilding A 
similar observation was made by Neville in connection with the Bart- 
low- house (p. 1S5). Building like all other am refleaed the slow- 
decline of civilization. The occupation of the latter dwelling, and of 
that at Hadstock dose by, terminated about 350-370 a.ii. 

The evidence yielded by these country houses is therefore entirely 
and remarkably consistent, and accords with historical record. In 
367A.D. "the whole defence of Britain was shattered owing to two 
sirnultaneous disasters...and the barbarians came flooding into the 
Mid ands (Oman. 1913, p. 161), That the cemeteries at Sheffotd 
Md Litlington (p. 188) appear to have been disused at the same period 
IS c^fumatory evidence of the profound effect of these reverses. 

The evidence of coins suggests a later date for the effective mcu 

the imf^rtant line of route to cawtodv-nvm suggests that even if 
deserted It may have m the last years of the Roman occupation have 
provided a shdtcr for ooin-di^pping travtller^* ^ 

We have no info^tion as to when either Chesterford or Cam- 

,h, ,Tj; 
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(p‘ ^75)s cofistnicdon may weU date from the time when the 

csountry houses came to be deserted. 

The signiheanoe of the numerous coin hoards hidden In the early 
years of the V century is too obvious for oomment. The date of deposit 
cannot be fixed within the same narrow limits as can that of earUer 
hoards p for the supply of imperial coinage ceased after 4061 and during 
many yearst no doubt, Roman money wss from time to dme hidden 
by the provincials^^ until the destruction of the Roman civilization in 
Eastern England by the Anglo-Saxon raiders was complete. 

NOTE ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE ROMAN AGE 

The difficiilties w^hich beset us in attempting to determine the 
racial type to which inhumed akeleton^ of the Iron Age found in the 
district belong 1 are present equally in the Roman Age. Inhumation 
burials of dolichocephalic people are on recxird at the Vn at Ditchesi 
and at Hauxtoni and crania of similar type from other local Romano- 
British sites are in the Anatomical Museum. It is evidently normal 
for the i>eriod in our district, as might be expected; our inhumation 
cemeteries contain almost exclusively native elements; and since the 
absorption of the beaker-folk such appear to have been in our Region 
almost entirely of long-headed types. 

Three skeletons from War Diiches are set up in the Anatomical Museum, 
Oambridge. The Hauxion burials have not previously been referred to 
here; the cemetery was a poorly furnished one of dohchocephalic people 
apparently of Roman date. It is recorded in Rep. 47 SSy)* p. o^i; 

the skeletal remains are in the Anatomical Museum and the Leys Sehool 
Museum, Cambridge. 

The burials were partly cremation and partly inhumation; they were 
revealed by ooproLite digging in 1S79 and subsequent years on the cast^de 
of the main road to Hauxton Mill, on the right bank of the miU stream* The 
pottery, some of which is in the Leys School Museum^ was mostiy of a 
common greyish wheelmade ware similar to much produced at Homingsea. 

SUMMARY 

The wide range covered by the finds and remains of the period has 
made it necessary to take stock of the results obtained from time to time 
in the course of the analysis- This general summary' may therefore be 
brief, and the reader is referred to pp, i8i-iS3j 187-188, and 198-200 
for a more detailed suiv^ey of the conclusions to which study of 
certain aspects of the Age has led us. 

Though the finds and remains of the Age are much more numerous 
than in any preceding period^ the topographical distribution presents 
close analogies with that of the Early Iron Age- 

The densest population in both periods dwelt in the fertile Upper 
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Ouse and the Cam Vaheys; and the Roman Age may be said to lepre- 
sent the expansion and development, during 400 years, of pre-Roman 
communities whose interests were agricultural, 

l*hls expansion is well marked in the fens, where Roman engineer¬ 
ing works such as the Car Dyke and (?) Reach Lode, and finds in the 
fen peat and alongside rivers and canals indicate drainage, settlement 
and extensive use of the waterways. In the foiest areas, too, clearances 
had begun, mainly on the borders of the open country; bm it is im¬ 
probable that any general transformation of the woodland into arable 
took place during the Age. 

Southern Cambridgeshire lies athwart the main Roman road to 
the north (Ermine Street) and two roads branching therefrom north¬ 
eastward—through Chesterford and Cambridge respectively^were 
dearly designed to fadlitate communication with north-west Suffolk 
and Norfolk. 


The rare occurrence of evidences of rett/emenl on the alignment 
of these (and on other main traffic routes such as the Cambridge- 
Gt^m^chester road), and the imperfection of the Roman road system 
as it exists to^ay in the Cambridge Region, are thought to be correlated 
facts; the explanation being that in the more fertile and populous 
areas pre-Roman roads hardened (and in parts straightened) were 
u^d by the Romans^ who drove their great military roads, exactly 
aligned, across districts largely uninhabited. The former are now for 
the most part unrecognisable, the latter survive: hence the difficulties 
which beset a student of the Roman transport system in East Anglia 
Attention is drawn to the fact that the absence of villages on the great 
highways is not an exclusive feature of the Anglo-Saxon settlement. 

But little evidence of value bearing on the date of the roads has 
been obtained; evidence of early settlement at Cambridge and God- 
manchester is thought to imply I century date for two at least of the 
roads which unite at these junctions. General considerations sueeest 
a late date for the Cambridge-Ely-Denver road to Norfolk. 

Cambridge (Castle Hill) and GodmanChester arc thought to be 
the only purely Roman sites of importance in the district. That these 
proved permanent is held to be due to the creation of the roads 

^a ^traffic from the 
Midlands to E^t Angha has proceeded, necessarily utilizing the river 
crossings which these towns control. ® 

(^pation of the southem half of our district (as far north as 

n be of early date (pre-Flavian and possibly 

Qaudian). Occupauon of the southern fens and N.W. "suffolk 
> Pmly, rSeutH. ^ avoid umircmry dbnul^ of tttpoyi„g 
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(north-east of the Devirs Dyke) is appaienUy later, no pre-Flavian 
coins, so far aa I have asceitaincd, having been necarded from thc^e 
regions, and eaxly terra sigillata being exceedingly rare- The line of 
demarcation thus drawn coincides with the boundary of Icenian 
territory in pre-Roman rimes as deduced from evidence detailed in 
Chapter III; that this should be so was by me unexpected, but 
a pri&ri not improbable, for though the Iceni submitted to Claudius, 
they retained for some time their nativ'e organiKadon, In this respect, 
theut cofisistent results have been attained by detailed analysis of 
ttvo successive periods, and it is therefore probable that future 
research will confirm the limits of Icenian territory' in our district 
in the 1 century A-U., as defined on Sketch-map B. 

The cemeteries and isolated flat graves of the period present few 
unusual features; but the prevalence of barrow burial is of great 
interest. The distribution of these barrows — in river valleys and by 
Roman highways—is shown to be distinct from that of the Bronze 
Age barrows—sited mainly on the chalk uplands; this generalisation 
permits the provisional ascription on topographical grounds to the 
Roman Age of a number of unopened mounds. It is noted that both 
cremation and inhumation occur in our Roman bairoivst and that the 
only feature Common to all such buriab is the presence of the barrow^ 

The character and standard of the Rornan civilszation in the 
district would appear to have been little if at all below that normal in 
Southern Britain; apart from interments in the Bartlo’w Hilb and 
certain discoveries at Stanfordbuiy and Litlington thete are it is true 
no evidences of great wealth or luxury, but comfort and prosperity 
appear to have fairly general in the more populous aieas, Terra 
sigiilata was freely imported from the middle I century onwards and 
is widely distributedt and fine glasswrare^ bronze vessels, and table 
services of pewter are commonly met with. 

The points that impress one most in surv'eying the remains of the 
period here, as elsewhere, are the evidence of orderly and civilized 
life continuing apparendy unbroken for a considerable period of 
time, and the urufortnity of the culture. House sites never show any 
sign of defensive fortification, and in mode of construction and decora¬ 
tion they follow one tradition: the ashpits in the neighbourhood of 
dwellings and towns ate filled with the slow accumutations of cen¬ 
turies. As Hughes (1899, p. 305) says, “Villas with outhouses and 
signs of occupation ev'erywhere show that it was as safe for farmery 
and traders in and around the fens in Roman tiroes as it is fiovr, and 
far mote safe than it was for tooo years after the legionaries were 
withdrawn from Britain/' 
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Study of the Roman Age m Southern Cambridgcfslure auggcsts many 
analogies with the period immediately preceding the industrial levoliKJon 
in the XVIII century. We have in each era wealthy landlords—the Bartlow 
Hills and the Lithngton villa are evidence of such in the Roman period- 
well-to-do farmers, craftsmen and traders, and a poor peasantty. As 
wide differences in the circumstances and character of the burials of rich 
and poor existed in the Roman Age as in the XVIII century. In ea ch 
period, we may safely say, agricultural development had made the fjiTn 
Valley a eom-growing district, and an adequate system of metalled roads 
had been developed; in this latter respect the intervening centuries 
offer any analog- The parallel is dra^vn doser by the vigour of the 
renaissance which culminated in XVIII. Conybeare, dtscusaing the carved 
frieze from Barrington Mill referred to on pp. 1S5-6, was compelled to sav 
that it w'aa work either of the Roman Age or of the XVIII century; and 
only extrinsic conaiderationa permitted a verdict in favour of the earlier 
craftsman. 

The peace and prosperity typical of the Age was of course not 
entirely unbroken. Coin hoards reflect the weakening of authority 
due to civil discord and external pressure on occasions in the 11 and 

III centuries; and the steady decline in the arts of the potter and the 
builder In the later years of the Roman dominion is manifest In our 
district as elsewhere. 

But for delimte archaeological evidence of the break-up of 
dvilization in our district one has to wait until the latter half of the 

IV century, when the desertion of country houses illustrates the 
growing insecurity of life and property. At this rime probably, and 
bemuse of this insecurity, the earthen vallum which defended Cam¬ 
bridge on the river side waa constructed. 

There is little recorded evidence as to the fate of Roman dwellings, 
of the towns and their occupants, in the V oentury. In some cases it 
appears that country houses crumbled down into min and were not 
destroyed by violence; this appears to have been the caae also at 
Chesterford; there is, at all events, nothing to indii^te that the town 
was bumtp 


At the Roman house near PurwdI Mill (Wymondley), which 
from the evidence obtained by excavation, had had apparently a long 
history as a civilized habitation, there w-as abundant evidence of 
sub^uent occupation by semi-barbarous people who cooked their 
fwd in the middle of the floors of the principal rooms and left 
the evidences of the feast, bones broken to extract the marrow, 
around there fires {Ransom. 1886, p. +5), This gives some indication 
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" 'Tii opportutu io...Gontemphte mtr Forffathtrt'' 

Slit THOAUS BROWNE. 

INTRODUCTION 

W HEN we loBt sight of Rofnan Britain at the beginning of the 
V century it was a wealthy and civilized country with a uni- 
form culture; the ci\iIJz^tion had. It h true, been impaired by raids 
and invasions, but was still coherent- When^ in 597, contact with the 
South was re-established we find the greater part of the country 
occupied by a number of semi-barbaric Teutonic kingdoms^ The 
sequence of events in the intervening period can only approximately 
be determined. A variety of sources, however, permits the date of 
die first permanent settlement of the invaders, that m Kent, to be 
fixed not long before the middle of V* 

The remains of the Anglo-Saxon Age in our district fall naturally 
into two periods, the Pagan, mid-V to mid-VII centuries, the Christian, 
mid AT I to 1066, the latter with an interlude of heathenism resulting 
from the Danish invasion of 866 a jj. 

The archaeological material available for the study of the former 
period is confined to grave-goods; within this limitadon^ it is ample- 
That available for the study of the latter period iSp owing to the 
absence of gravc-fumiture in Christian burial ^ very'scanty, apart from 
churches and church monuments. I had originally intended to include 
such arcliitectural and monumental remains; but, on reconsideration^ 
have omitted them, as somewhat outside the scope of this tratise^. 
The section dealing with the Christian period, then, is confined to a 
description of such finds as are on record, and a consideratiDn of the 
evidence for the Anglo-Saxon origin of homcs,tead moate and other 
earthworks. Tlie chapter closes with an examination of the distribution 
of Anglo-Saxon settlements at the end of the Age, as recorded in 
Efemesday Book; as an exact picture of distribution of population at 
the close of our survey* this is of value for comparison with the 
necessarily incomplete record of the preceding Ages. 


^ For tbe monumencH^ Fcmilna see C, Fon (1937)* 
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A. T//£ FAGAN PEFIOF, MIIFV CENTURY 
TO MID-VII CENTURY 

The remaijia of the Pagan Anglo-Saxon period in the Cambridge 
Region have been more adequately treated in recent years than those 
of any earlier age. The distribution of the cemeteries and the character 
of the grave-furniture have been examined and discussed by Brown 
{1915), Leeds (1913) and others; and a detailed survey of the numerous 
and important remains in N.W. Suffolk has been made by R. A. 
Smith (igt i). Monographs on special problems, such as that of the 
saucer brooch by Leeds (1912)^ are also available. 

Something, however, remains to bo done. The finds from several 
of the Cambridgeshire cemeteries have as yet received little attention i 
other Ei^ and objects have not been published, and there are many 
obscurities and errors in records of provenance of local finds which 
require to be cleared up. Treatment of the material, moreover, from 
our local point of view may tlirow fresh light on the problems of the 


It is proposed, then, to centre theenquiryon the remains foundin 
Southern Cambridgeshire, and the border counties on the south and 
west, using the Suffolt material analysed by Smith for comparative 


purposes. 


In dtaling with the problems of the invasion and settlement in 
our district we shah have occasion, using archaeological evidence to 
test the conclusions arrived at, mainly on historical grounds, by Chad- 
mck in The Origin of the English Nation (1907). He holds that the 
invaders of Dntain belonged not to three but to two distinct 
nationalities which we may call Judah and Anglo-Saxon’* (p. 8S). 
The former came from the Danish peninsula north of Slesvig, the 
latter from Slesrig and the coastal districts between the Flhp'mH 
Weserh The Jutes “occupied Kent and Southern Hampshire." the 
Anglo-Saxons “the rest of the conquered tenitorv....Th^ 


I 

--- * pan. 
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<jo tKis theory have arisen since the in\'asion: and it will follow that 
the extent of such difFerences between two given districts should be 
correlated with their mutual inaccessibilit)^ or comparative aooessi- 
bilitj% The theory will be tested on this basis, so far as the material 
permits. 

The kingdoms which closely concern us are those of the Middle 
Angles* the East Angles and the East Saxons. With regard to the 
former kingdomChadwick concludes that at the beginning of the 
Christian period (mid-VII century) it included a considerable part 
of Cambridgeshire as well as Huntingdonshire and hence that in all 
probability it bordered upon East Anglia^. This is generally accepted: 
but the view's of scholars differ as to the position of the boundary^ 
nnd attention will be given to this problem in its archaeological aspect* 
The boundary between Middle Angha and Essex is uncertain* as ia 
the limit of the westward extension of Essex. W* J* Corbett (1913) 
places the '‘Hendrica” of the Tribal Hidage in Hertfordshire, 
regarding it as a province of Essex*; the kingdom of Essex proper 
being thus Confined approximately within the limits of the present 
county. The boundary' between East Anglia and Essex at this period 
also is unknown (Chadwick^ 1907, p. 11)* 

To the w^est and north the extent of Middle Anglia, and therefore 
the position of the Mercian and West Saxon bouruLries arc uncertain; 
but these do not directly ooncem us. 

The southern fcnlands w^ere, according to Bede, part of the East 
Anglian territory in VII; but other evidence points to this area, 
apparently in the occupation of the "Southern GyrwCj'' being part 
of Middle Anglia (Chadwick, 1907* p* 8)* For these discrepancies the 
political history of the Middle Angles and the East Angles offers 
ample explanation. The kingdom of East Anglia came into promineiice 
under Redwald before the death of Ethelbert of Kent in 616 a.d** and 
Red Wald held the Imperium over all the kingdoms south of the Humber 
for many years. The Middle Anghans, on the other hand* vs'crc 
absorbed by Mercia a generation later, for Penda gave the throne 
to his son Peada in 653 A.P. This absorption prov'ed permanenti and 
suggests that the " Middil Angli ” (whatever their original status) had 
been militarily impotent for some time* The transference of the 
fen lands from Middle to *-\ngIia, therefore, during Redwald *3 
hegemony seems not improbabk. 

^ 3 £r.) Su]3pdiirtcd, ea purely gromidA, by Leedt 

* hil mip, aiid p, 553, Essex wm probslily in tlw p^pm period largely 
uninhabited; cemetery sit^ arc very scanTyi 
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Correlation of local finds with those in Slesvig and Hanover will 
give vs an idea of the date of the first settlements tn the Cambridge 
Region, but w'e can, hardly expect to obtain from an archaeological 
survey much informatian as to the date of the establishment of the 
kingdoms. We may on general grounds agree with the view that the 
invasion of Eastern England was practically contemporary with that 
of Kent, and that a period of destructive raids which resulted in the 
abandonment of the Roman towns in our district^ preceded the 
period of settlement; and it is also probable that the crystallization 
of the settlers into political entities followed the defeat of Mona 
Radonicus, c. 500 {or 517) aj>. Chadwick (1^7, p. 183) notes that 
the East Anglian kingdom Is said, on fairly good authority, to have 
been founded by the great-grandfather of Redwald, which indicates 
a date in the first half of VL 

One other point needs preliminary notice as bearing on the prob¬ 
lems presented by our archaeological material. 

The Saxons, prior to their conquest of Britain, had been a maritime 
people, as Roman history records; but by the time of Bede they had 
apparently lost the habit of seafaring. The close parallelism in develop¬ 
ment which exists between the cruciform fibulae of Scandinavia, 
Norway particularly, and those of the eaatem districts of England, 
together with the occurrence here of examples apparently of Scandi¬ 
navian origin, suggests that during V and early VI at least direct 
communication was maintained with the north, probably to some 
extent by English keels. Frankish jewellery such as the radiating 
brooches of V, again, may have been brought by English traders 
from the Rhine ports, if there be any truth in Procopius’ story {Goth. 
IV. 20) of the English fleet which attacked the lanH of the Wami. 
Chadwick (1907, p. 19) suggests, on historical grounds, that direct 
communication between England and the North ceased before the 
middle of V I. The commerce of the North Sea certainly in early Vlf 
and probably from mid-VI onwards was in the hands of the Frisians 
who,in Charlemagne's time, held the Continental coastline northward 
to the mouth of the Weser if not beyond. 

The close of the pagan period in our district is marked by the 
establishment of an East Anglian bishopric at Dunwich (631 a.u.) and, 
further west, by the cooversion o.f Pcada son of Penda in 653 a,i>. 

For the chronology of the grave-furniture 1 follow Brown, R. A. 
Smith and other EngUsh archaeologists, their dating being largely 


* We hmve tttti (Chapier V) th«t dim it 
ford Or of mny RomiH tmuK In the dlitiict. 
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based on the typologira] studies of Salin {1904) and ScheteBg (1906} 
whose works are frequently referred to. The results attained by the 
typological method—iivhich is^ in most cases, the only one available— 
can, however, be regarded as only approximate^ 

CEMETERIES AND ISOLATED FINDS 
L In Southern Cambridgeshire 

Though the Cambridgeshire cemeteries aie numerous, and the 
material available for analysis adequatet it w'as soon evident to me 
that in many cases the reputed provenance of even large groups of 
objects was open to gTBve doubt> that in others the record of the 
discoveries was inadequate, while in one case the site of a brge 
cemetery was only vaguely known. The majority of the cemeteries 
were discovered during the extensive coprolite diggings carried out 
in all parts of the district in the *6o^s, and ^So's of last century j 
workmen went about with their pockets full of grave-furniture and 
much came into the hands of coEectors through the intermediary of 
dealers in antiquities in Cambridge. 1 feel sure that vdlages where 
workmen happened to reside sometimes came to be the recorded 
provenance of objects found in adjacent parishes^ From a ring of 
villages and hamletSt Orw^ell, Malton, Barton, Harlton;, round the 
great cemeteries of Edix Hill, Barrington^ and Haslingfield^ objects 
indicative of an Anglo-Saxon cemetery are derived: in no case, as will 
be seen, has the site of the reputed cemetery ever been recorded* 
Similarlyj reputed hnds front Fordham and Quy probably came 
from the adjacent known cemeteries of Exning and Soham^ and 
Wilbraham. 

An effort is here made to unravel this tangle; I have been content 
to err on the side of oaudon and have omittedp from Map V, record 
of all doubtful sites. 

In discussing the objects derived from the several oemetcries I 
shall be as brief as possible^ oonocntradng attention on those of 
special importance to the present research, ainee the field has* in 
general, been dealt with by other workers. 

The cemeteries in or near Cambridge will first be examined 

Cambridge, Girton, Trumpington, Grantchester; then the Chapel 
HiU group—^Barrington A and B, HasUngfield. The cemeteries at 
Foxton, Hauxton and Sawston, and at Linton on the Bourn Rivet 
will next be dealt with, followed by those on the eastern margin of the 
fens, and in the fens, at Wilbrah^, BurweU, Soham and Chatterifl. 
Record of interments on the chalk escarpment will complete the list* 
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Crmctaies al or n^or Combridg£ 


Cambridge* One large cemetervi that in St John^s College 
cricket held^ and one small due (possibly an outlying pqrdon of the 
former) only are on record from the ancient borough; but there are a 
number of finds recorded only in museum accession lists, and search 
in the stored coJlectiOiis of potterj^ in the Cambridge Museum has 
disclosed material from other cemetcrj' sites. 

Certain grave-furniture in the Cambridge and other museums 
—Such as the /\shmoleaii at Oxford (Evans collectionjh—is entered as 
from CambridgCt" or ''near Cambridge.” Some of this material 
may have come from the St John's cemetery ; but it has already been 
observed that dealers in antiquities in Cambridge acquired grave- 
goods brought in by workmen from the neighbouring villagesi and 
the provenance of objects thus labelled can only be regarded as 
’‘Cambridge district.” For a national survey this is perhaps suffi¬ 
ciently exacE; but for a detailed anah'sis of a limited area the value 
of these objects is slight. Such are therefore ignored, unless they 
show features of Special interest» or are of a dale and character which 
render the determination of exact provenance possible, 

Bdt-platcs and a fibula in die Ashmolean for example, thus labelled, 
have been identified as from Haslingficid and St John's respectively* 


(i) Si John's. An important cemetery, mainly on the site of the 
racquets courts^ in St John's College cricket field, adjacent to the 
Rorrtan .Akeman Street and to the knoll on which the Roman town 
was situated, was exca^'ated in iSSS. It was a mixed inhumation and 
cremation cemeteryp the two rites being apparently concurrent. 
Though many hundred skeletons and urns were destroyed before 
investigadon, no less than loo cinersiy urns and other and 

30 skeletons, together vAxh a representative range of associated objects 
were secured for the Cambridge Museum. Unforfunatclyp no detailed 
record of the cemetery^ was published*. Examinadon of the unsorted 
pottery' from the site in the Cambridge Museum reveals much frag- 
mentary' coarse Roman ware, and several Roman brooches and many 
Roman coira pierced for suspension are in the collection. Of the 
relation between Roman and Saxon here little is known' but the 
condition of the earlier material suggests that Roman rubbish strewed 
the field selected as a burial-ground by the newcomers. One Roman 
harp-shaped brooch is known to have been found with two annular 
(Anglo-Saxon) brooches on a woman's skeleton (cf. Girton, p. 247), 

H Jenkin^o. Unlverdty who wu 

of the cxcavmmntp Noi« of diacovery y, ^ ^ 
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and all Roman brooches found on the site were probably buried in 
Anglo-Saxon graves. 

The unusual Icngfh of time during which the cemetery was in 
use is attested by the objects discovered which seem to range in date 
from about mid-V to early Vli. 

The earliest objectSi two cruciform fibulae^ tlie long snouts of 
which resemble examples met with in Mecklenburg and Hanover 
(see p. ^68)t cannot ha\ii been buried much later than 450 a.d,, and 
tend to show that the Roman town or its immediate neighbourhood 
was occupied by the first settlers to reach the district. One of these 
is dratvn on Plate XXXIII* The cruciform fibulae figured on Plate 
XXVII^ 3, may be a few decades bter, and were doubtless brought 
in from the Baltic (see p. 369)^. One of the latest objects, a rect^* 
angular buckle chape of bronze gilt, inlaid with glass or garnets, 
w^hich are for the most part missing, is figured on Plate XXXIV, 
another, a bronze buckle wdth triangular chape inlaid witli silver is 
figured by Leeds (191^, p. 191, fig. 19). 

The more characteristic finds from the cemetery included cruci¬ 
form (see p. 243^ under ^* Girton,” and Plate XXVII, i), square¬ 
headed, ** small long," and annular fibube^ and wrist-dasps. The 
latter were common, occurring in dneraiy urns as well as on inhumed 
bodies. There were no bronze girdle-hangers, but iron keys, as Plate 
XXXVI, 5^ occurred. Saucer brooches were absent also, but two 
applied brooches probably of mid-VI ^ and two of VII date with 
naturalistic decoration, were met with. (The latter are figured by 
Leeds, 1912, p. 191.) A fine set of five bronze-gilt bdt-plates with 
zoomorphic decoration, in the Cambridge Museum, dating in VI, 
deserve special mention. The range of form and decoration of the 
cineraiy' uma from the site is unusually wide. There were no swords. 

(ii) Gra^£ Hoad. The St John^s cemetery was 150 yards from the 
Roman road ‘which gave access to Cambridge from the south-west. 
On the opposite side of this roadi at " Saxmeadhara," less than 200 
yards from the cemetery, one inhumation and one or more cremation 
burials (together with interrnents of Roman date) were recorded by 
Walker (1912); and near these remains an umbo, an axe, spears, 
and an urn had previously been unearthed. 

{iii) Aladittgky Road, At some point beside the Madingley Road, 
which is here distant about 200 yards from the preceding deposits, 
cinerary urns, in the Cambridge Museum, "and other remains" not 
preserved, were found in 1900 and 1909^ 

^ All ibcK hjive kat thdr IheihI kqobfn 
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ItU dear, from an examination of the large-scale map (G, p. 246), 
that these three burial sites are essentially' one cemetery area^ the 
existence of the Roman road which gave contnenient access thereto 
in some measure accounts for their distribution. 

(iv) River Cam. A remarkable and perhaps unique discovery is 
that of a large nurnber of fragments of decorated vessels of cinerary 
um type, dredged up (in 1910) from the bed of the River Cam by 
Strange’s boathouse near the north-east comer of the Roman town, 
and now" in the Cambridge Museum. With them was much frag¬ 
mentary coarse Roman ware, and one Anglo-Saxon spearhead was 
found in the river on another occasion either there or dose by. 

The river now runs dose to the foot of the bluff on 'which the 
town stood; and the most probable expianation of the find is that one 
of the cemeteries of the Anglo-Saxon settlement was situated on 
low-lying ground containing Roman rubbish; that subsequently the 
river changed its course in the marshy valley or was artificially 
defiected, with the result that part of the cemetery area became 
its bed. 

That this cemetery was partly or wholly cremation is rendered 
probable by the character of the pottery. Large and finely decorated 
ves^is of cfemation-um type are exceedingly rare in inhumation 
burials. 

(v) Chester ton f (vi) Gravel Hill. Finds (now in the Cambridge 
Museum) on the w’est side of the river in the neighbourhood of the 
town at Swan's gravel pit, Chesterton, and at Gravel Hill Farm 
(1903) are of little intrinsic interest, but are evidenoe of one or more 
interments at these points. 

(vii) NetetiAam Craft. A third site, Newnham Croft, is of greater 
importance, In the garden of Croft Lodge two interments were 
found in 191a: wrist-clasps and a cruciform fibula with one; three 
fine cruciform fibulae with another. The former group-find is drawn 
on Plate XXXfV ■ and one of the latter is figured on Plate XXVII. 

The date of each is probably not earlier than mid-VI, An equal- 
armed fibula from the site, dating in V, Is also in the Cambridge 
Museum; it is very similar to a Norwegian form figured by Salin 
(1^, figs. 174 and 176). Two tjTical large cinerary urns from 
Newnham,” in the British Museum, and spearheads, labelled 
"Barton Road 1893" (Cambridge Museum), are doubtless'from the 
same cemetei^% 

(riii) Cotdham, («) Mill Road, (x) Nmvmarht Barmvtll. 

Turning to the nght bank of the river, scattered finds or isolated 
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interments from Coldham Common (Britisii Museum, 1S70), Barn¬ 
well (Ashmolean Museum), Mill Road (Cambridge Museum, 1847) 
and Nm^'markct Road (Cambridge Museum, 1904) attest Anglo- 
Siuxon occupation of the gravel terrace bordering the river on which 
every race of which we have remains has in turn settled. 

(>d) Jesus Lane^ (xJi) Sidney Street, (xlii) jRore Crescent, 
(xiv) Trinity Hall. It is not to be expected that the partial and 
casual excavation which is from time to time carried out in a town 
should reveal an extensive cemetery; but the discoveries which have 
been made in Jesus Lane (i8g5, pair of ‘'small long” fibulae), Sidney 
Street (189^, decorated and plain potterj'). Rose Crescent (1901, 
spearheads, knives, three shield bosses, portion of buckle* and frag¬ 
ment of decorated pottery), Trinity Hall (1880, decorated pottery) 
point decisively to the existence of an important cemetery (or perhaps, 
as at St Jobn^s, an area reserved for sepulchral purposes) and suggest, 
moreover, that cremation as well as inhumation was practised. All 
these finds are in the Cambridge Museum. The sites in question form 
a belt across the neck of the gravel spur, the long axis of which is 
defined by the Roman road from Red Cross (see Map G), 

The significance of these Cambridge finds may best be appreciated 
if reference be made to the valuable paper by Gray (190S), on The 
Dual On^M 0/ the Town of Cambridge. Such of bis conclusions as 
are relevant to our enquiry are: 

(t) That Cambridge was originally ttvo settlements; the northern 
town mainly within the Roman walls, and the southern town, which 1 
judge from his evidence to have been centred round St Benet's 
Church. (To these we may add Old Newnham, by Newmham Mill-} 
(a) Even in post-Conquest times (1278 A.D.) when the northern 
town had extended to the south side of the river and dwelling-houses 
bordered each side of tlie Roman road leading to the bridge, there 
was a wedge of uninhabited land bettseen the two settlements (which 
Waste land is now represented by the parishes of All Saints, St 
Rhadegund, Trinity and St Andrew), 

Gray made no use of archaeological evidence; but his conclusions 
afford so complete an explanation of the position of the cemeteries 
and burials that we rnay accept them as true; and may further accept 
his view that each of the settlements as defined by him originated in 
the pagan period r and that Bede’s “waste city” (695 A.D.) was only 
temporarily deserted, probably as the result of civil w^ar between 
Mercia and East Anglia. 

‘ This it figund pjtte XXX. Ii it thought to be pift of the tongue cf t 
Frtokith hucJde of VIE dite (ef. Ipswich, R. A. Sntith, i#i i, p. 333, Plate II, s)- 
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We may assume also, on the eviilenice alreaiiy detailed, that a settlement 
existed in the pagan period somewhere in the neighbourhood of fiamwelL 

The archaeological evidence permitting this conclusioii is as 
follows: 

{1} Of the cemeteries and burials of the pagan [>enad in the 
borough, the provenance of which is exactly known, none is situated 
on a settlement area as defined by Gray, 

fa) Cemeteries exist which can confidently be assigned to each 
of his townships. 

The cemeteries of the northern township are (a) the St John's 
cricket field area and fA) that now forming part of the bed of the 
Cam opposite Strange’s boathouse. The cemetery of the southern 
town was probably mainly at Rose Crescent; but interments are 
widely distributed along the borders of the settled area. The cemetery 
of the Newnham settlement is evidently that at Newnham Croft. 

That the northern township was in pagan times situated on the 
knoll within the circuit of the Roman walls, is suggested by the position 
of the burial places. Chesterford, the only other fortified town in our 
district, w’as not occupied; the occupation of Cambridge was due no 
doubt to the military importance of the site in the pagan period which 
forced the Anglo-Saxon settlers to utiUae the Roman 

These points are illustrated on Map G. 

Gtrton. An important cemetery in the grounds of Girton College, 
dose to the main entrance and adjacent to the Ro man Cambridge- 
Godmanchester road, was explored by F. J. H. Jenkinson (1881, 
1882J. The fullest record of this excavation is contained in a MS. 
in Girton College Library, and the objects found are preserved either 
there or in the Cambridge Museum. Further investigation in 1886 
(C.j^. 5 , Rep. 46, 1S86, p. Ixxiv) in an adjacent field revealed several 
mote inhumation and um burials, and the bare fact that ums had 
been found in tSyi is also on record. The finds from the t886 ex¬ 
cavation are all in the Cambridge Museum. 

The cemetery had many features of interest. It was a large one, 
cottoning cremated and inhumed burials in fairly even proportions; 
d^ng the 1881 digging at least 130 urns and over 80 skeletons were 
disinterred^ Cremation and inhumation must have persisted side by 
dde for a considerable period; in several cases undisturbed cremation 
interments were found overlying inhumed bodies. 

An important Roman building probably existed near the site and 

« ■" f- J- H. .MS. 
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Roman buriab both inhumation and cremation were found close to 
Saxon^; a Roman bow fibula with enamel inlap, moreovert wa$ found 
on the shoulder of a skeleton (grave No. 2), on the other shoulder of 
which lay a “common Saxon fibula(see Plate XXXt 3)- Roman 
worked atone p tileSt masses of mortarp as well as rough fragments of 
oolite were in some cases used to cover the bodies or to protect the 
urns (cf. Browm^ ^ 9 * 5 ^ P- * 50 - 

Some of the urns are elaborately decorated i two of the fineat (at 
Girton College) are figured (Plate XXXI)^. On No. 2, which contained 
beads as well as burnt bones, the decoration is unusual, on the other 
it is of normal character. Plain pipkins (“accessory vessels**) were 
common, being placed close to the head of the skeleton; in one c$ 5 t 
a “ decorated um ” was in this position. 

The range of finds w^as typical of the district; cruciform fibulae 
and wrtst-cLasp$ were common. Two bronze-mounted buckets w'ere 
met with and also a bronze basin (as Brown, 1915, PL at™. 3); these 
aie in the Cambridge Museum. Weapons were rare save the knife; a 
few spearheads and a small double-homed axe (found at the right 
shoulder of a skeleton) are recorded^ A bone comb-case in the Girton 
Library is an exceptional find; and the occurrence of bangles of 
Kimmeridge shale is notable. Cremated burials rarely yield objects 
of interest; but at Girton, as at WilbrahEun (p. zSo)i important objects 
occurred occasionally in urns. 

In one fragments of a glass vessel "very thin with raised striae 
I inch apart” were found: in another “fused pieces of tawmy glass 
both w^ere probably drinking-vessels, and are notable in view of the 
rarity of such in our district. Remnants of bionze from two cinerary 
urns, showing zoomoqihic decoration, presei%'ed in the CoIlegeT are 
probably parts of cruciform fibulae of advanced type : on Pbte XXXV 
(No. a) are figured two out of three fragment derived from a third 
um (Jenkinson MS. p. 19). For a discussion of the significance of 
these finds in relation to the history of cremation in England sec p. 279. 

Apart from the glass and bronzes the range of recognizable objects, 
partially burnt, found in cremation urna here may be menlioned as typical. 
The list includes tweezers, beads, knives, imn shears (as Plate XXXVI^ 4). 
bone needles, girdle-hangers. Bone cornbs of which many examples were 
found were, it is noted, unbumt. 

At the waist of one skeleton (Grave No* 10) was a buckle of gilt 
bronze with rectangular plate* having a silver centre; opposite to this 
lay its complement; and in a different position a plate of identical 

^ At ac Road, Cambridge, and Ehim Hill, Trump’ingtoni. 
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type and a strap-end (Plate XXXV; one plate is reversed to show 
method of attachment to belt). The position of the third plate on the 
body is not recorded; it was probably fixed at the back of the belt. 
Complete sets of belt fittings such as this are rare in other parts of 
England^. The whole must have been imposing and most decorative, 
and the workmanship is excellent. A knife and iron tweexers were 
the only additional objects found in the grave. 

A similar budde is in the British Museum and studs in the same 
technique arc in the Bury Museum; both from Icklingham, The four- 
leaf or star design ia characteristic of the best period of Anglian art 
in our district; it Is seen on the cruciform fibula from St John's on 
Plate XXVII, I, admirable alike for its proportions, restrained orna¬ 
ment (confined to the double star on the plate and the triquetra at 
the foot) and workmanship. This fibula and the buckles may be dated 
in VI, probably in the middle of the century, 

Plate XXVn shows also a rich deposit from Girton, probably a 
little later in date than the above, selected as an illustration of the 
characteristic grave-fumiturt of the district (seeC.j4.5. Rep. 46,18S6 
p. kxiv). The cruciform fibula is evidently by the same craftsman J 
the St John’s example and merits equal praise. [Tt is to be noted that 
the ornament (xSomorphic) is here applied to the knob and the wings 
the panel on the head-plate and the foot being left plain. In every' 
detail these two brooches repay careful study as works of art 1 The 
assooated objects are two plate fibulae, a girdle-hanger {with moulded 
termitulj, and wnst-dasps; pin, tweezers, and amber necklace; the 
latter is not figured. 


A tWrd fibula (fram the same workshop ?) with a niello inby round the 
^Uar of the foot, m the Aahmolean, labelled " Cambridfie iSSS " 
doubt from St John*.. The date is that of the explomtS^o of\ ceme^erj! 

^ That inhumaiion bu nal 1 n the Ginon cemeterj' commenced not later 
than soo A,D. IS tndteated by the presence of small long ” brooches of 
Y?? associated with blom-glass beads (Plate 

XXX, No. a) . md by the occurrence of fine early cruciform fibulae 
M sn the Msociated find illustrated on Plate XXXIV i and 1 a 
^ ly date for cren^tion burial is attested by the presence of an um 
with a piece of thick granular greenish glass In the bottom* The 

‘ Sm p. JJ7). A plain tet fram BaninEton A ii in ri,- A i. ■ 
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glass h figured on Plat^ XXXIlp 4 b. A similar vessel been found 

Haslingfield {$ee p. 256), a third and fourth are recorded from 
Kempstoa and Stamfordp cemeteries with affinities to the Cambridge 
groups Several have been found in Hanover (LeecU^ ^9^31 P- 
and that all the English examples are in the eastern district is well 
recognized to be significant. 

Trumpington* Though no detailed record of the objects from 
Dam Hill, near VicarBrook, Trumpington (in the Deck collection, 
Cambridge Museum, obtained prior to i854)> exists p there is no reason 
to doubt that they came from an inhumation cemetery (see C^+5. 
Rep* i4p 1854, pp* 12 and 14), The remains consist of a spearhead, 
clasps and long brooches^ One of the latter is very early and of 
Hanoverian t>'pe (as No. 2 on Plate XXXIII, probably mid-V). A 
secondp small and finely wrought, with attached side-knobs, is figured 
on Plate XXIX, 5. A third (Plate XXXIII, 6), the derivation of 
which from Tnimpington is not fully attested, is a fine example of 
developed character with detached side-knobSp dadng about 500; 
attached to the nose of the hprse-head foot fay a hinge tvEth ari iron pin 
is a thin bronze plate. This was sewn on to the dress (t^vo holes indi¬ 
cate this) and prevented the loss or disarrangement of the fibula when 
fixed in posirion In the usual manner, foot uppermost. 

The loop at the nose occurs in other brooches from Eastern 
England (onCp from Tuddenham, is in the Cambridge Museum) p and 
these probably had originally a similar plate; but none has survived. 
The extension of the foot beyond the horse*s nose, so marked a feature 
of^ cruciform brooches of the “ Londesborough type,” may have 
originated in an addition of this character; if so, it is one of many 
examples of the atrophy of a structural member* A V century fibula 
from Norway, with traces of a loop at the foot, figured by Schetelig 
(1906, fig. 3i)p is almost idendcal in the elaborate mouldings of bow 
and foot, but the head-plate In our example Is Later and characterisde- 
ally English. 

Grantchester, A few knives and spears m the Cambridge 
Museum wne obtained, as I am informed by Mr A. F. Griffithp 
some forty years ago from a small gravel pit on the south side of the 
road to Coton, close to the three-way junction in the village- A small 
decorated \'essel from Grantcheater of the type frequently associated 
with inhumation interments (as on Plate XXXll, No. 6), in the Cam¬ 
bridge Museump also doubdess came from this site; and we may 
conclude that further excavation would disclose the cemetery of the 
setdement* 
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Cemeteries 0/ the Cfi^pei HUI Group 


There are three knofwfk cctiietetifta in the Chapel Hill district^ 
tnfo in Barrington parish ^ and one at tlaslingfi^Id. The existence of 
the two former in the same parish has resulted in wellnigh hopeless 
confusion; and the preparation of a monograph on the group as a 
whole is a piece of work w^hich w^ould amply repay the lal>our spent 
on it. Here an attempt is made to set out the facts relating to them 
eo far a$ they are known. 

Partial necordfc good as far a$ it gocSp of the e?tplocation of the 
Barrington cemeteries exists; of Ilaslingfield there is no record. 

The first Barrington cemetery^ to be examined (which I will call 
Barrington was opened in 1860 by Wilkin^oUp who recorded 

the results of hia excavations in Coilectmeo Antiqua^ vol, vi^ and by 
C+ C, BabingtoUi whose paper will be found in Communications^ 
C.A.S* voL lu Other burials on the site were revealed by coprolite 
dig^ng in subsequent years. The cemetery was situated in a field 
called Edix HiU Hole near the western boundary of Barrington 
parish^; it w^ thus nearer to the village of OnveU, and to a large farm 
in Orwell parish known as Mai ton Farm> than to Barrington itself. 

The second Barrington cemetery (Barrington ** B *') was examined 
by Foster in i8Sop having been discovered, according to hia account^ 
in the same year, in the course of coprolite digging. It w'aa situated 
at the west end of the village^ in ^'Hooper's Field,and the site is 
marked on the 6-inch O.S. Sheet Llll, N»E+ Foster recorded the 
results of his excavations in vol, vof Communicationst C-ArS.^in 1883. 

I can find no record or local knowledge of any cemetery in these 
parishes other than tlie tw-o above mentioned Since ** Barrington A " 
is closer to Orwell and Malton than to Barrington, it is not surprising 
that numerous objects which have found their way into private and 
public collections should be thus labelled. Many objects, moreavcft 
dug up in Barrington A” cemetery and correctly bbelJed " Barring¬ 
ton" are ascribed to the better known of the two oemetcries. 


In this conneclion 1 may ciie the evidence of an old coprolite digger 
of Barrington, aged So, whose working life covers the period from i860 
onwards. This man, William Coote, described to me (in May, iqu) the 
exact poflition of the Edix Hill cemetery: he had never heard of anything 
being found at Malton, or any sites in the neighbourhood other than the 
two above fnendoned. Precisely simikr testimony was elicited in \pri] 
1932 from another coprolite digger, Philip Jude of Barrington 


* Bui A*-S. wcflpww hive b™ found at a ford of the Rivtr Cam at Barria^n. 
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Fortunately it is possible to differentiate between objects from 
these two cemeteries- Barrington A was excavated in iS6o and sub- 
set|tient years. Barrington B was not discovered tiil iS8o'* Hence 
all objects dated before i88o are to be regarded as coming from 
Barrington A {Edix Hill); again, all objects in museums labelled 
Orwell and Malton oughtp 1 thiuk^ to be definitely ascribed to the 
same cemetery. The Avhole of the Barrington^ Orwell and Alalton 
objects in the Ashmolean, and the Barrington and Malton objects in 
the British Museumt obtained before iSSo. then, are regarded as 
being from Edix Hill (Barrington A). 

Mr E. T- Lccds^ of the Ashmolean Museum, informs me that the Orwell 
and Malton objects in the Evans coUeetkm are dated from 1867 to 1872; 
the Barrington objects 1S70+ 187^ and 1876. *rie objects from "Malton 
and Barrin^on" in the British Museum were purchased in i876_ 

To avoid confusion, such objects arc in this book described as 
Barrington A (Malton) or (Orwell) or (Barrington). 

Barrington A (Edix Hill) w-oa apparently entirely an inhuma¬ 
tion cemeteiy^ No pottery was found in any of the 26 (or ? 30) 
graves opened by Wilkinson (nor apparently in the ten or more 
recorded by Babington), but broken fragments apparently of Anglo- 
Saxon vessels occurred on the site^, and a bronze-mounted situla 
was placed by the head of one skeleton (Grave VI). A number of 
the objects then found have passed into the Cambridge Museum as 
the Trinit)' College Loan Collection; the objects recorded by 
Babingion (beads, "small long” fibulae and weapons) are also in the 
museum. The six plates iri Colhetanea Antique show the range of 
Wilkinson^s finds; clasps^ cruciform fibulae^ large square-headed and 
small long^' fibulae, a pbte fibula with the sivastika cut therein and 
saucer fibulae may be mentioned. A pair of the latter with geometric 
(scroll) decoration was found in Grave XI, one on the right hip^ the 
other on the left shoulder. A gilt square-headed fibula lay on the 
right shoulder; a ribbed silver bracelet on the left wrist- These are 
illustrated on my Plate XXX. The saucer fibulae t^not be traced, 
and one is reproduced from an illustration in the original record. 
The grave also contained beads« a clasps ^ knifc> an earring. The 
association is of interest as suggesting a date not earlier than mid-VI 

* PvSnit^ Btatemfm by Foster in the paper alluded to above. Confirmed by 
Mr A. F, Griffith who eKamioed ihe ccnwtcty w-ith Faster and who lived, he 
■fifonm me, m the immediate iieighbourhoad from 1873 oii'^-ardi- 

* A few pLilji and decorated vc^sela ans known from thU eemeteo'^ ™ 
Camb- Mils., and Brii, Mu*,—and Barrington 1876'"). The Cimbndge 
pots ore auch ta are kriawn to occur with inbumed bimaU' 
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for these geometric saucer brooches and for the ribbed siJver bracelet, 
another example of which, from Sandy (?), is in the Cambridge 
Museum. Both Babington and Wilkinson remark on the exceptional 
sijse of the skeletons in this cemetery ;manywcre“aboutsix,andsome 
nearly seven feet high." The objects discovered during these excava¬ 
tions l^■ere probably aU of VI century date; but certain items of grave- 
fumituie in the Cambridge Museum from the site, such as the disc, 
formerly enamelled,from a bronze bowl (Plate XXXIV, 5, and p.283), 
may turn out to be later. This object must be the result of later and 
unrecorded excavation, as doubtless are the numerous objects from 
Barrington A ("Barrington." “Malton” and "OrwelJ") in the Ash- 
molean (Evans collection). Among the latter is the cruciform fibula 
^ting about 500 (resembling my Plate XXVII, 3) figured by Leeds 
(1912, p. 180) and considered by him to be an importation from 
Denmark, Md the remarkable and unique fibula with Romanizing 
ornament also illustrated by Leeds. 


Many objects m Conybeueand other oollecdojia.Cambridee Mu¬ 
seum, are fiom Bi^ngton A. A curved knife or bill, with brojiae^^ouut 

^’iXVI, 12. a fork and a failihook ar^ 
^etedes Bamngton A. Such tools rarely «cur in 


A large number of " small long ” fibulae of Maltese cross or trefoil- 
h«d ips^the majority of which probably date in Vl-clasps 
Eirdlc-hangera,^o geometric saucer and several applied fibulae are 

w” Thw .pplkd c^bridg. 

Muwum. one from Barrington A (the others dated iSSo and uT- 
doubtedly from Barrington B). are perhaps the earliest found i^a 
^ decorated in the simplest fashion with 

in the Ashmolcan—finger nngs. a bracelet, a pair of finelv wroLhr 
^i^-h«dcd fibulw dadng in mid-VI, and an annular^fibulalet 
H SPld and garnets. If mention be ma^o^a 

obtm frSm“5.l"fc ^'"^nrimportant 

otjjects from the Barnngton A cemetery have been naavH Sr, ™ ' 

and w a„ d,tt i, i„ kM V and VI. The folk „hn bS toS 

The pmsperouein early and middle Vi* 

«b^^„ rfrte d..lle„ in die B.ri„gd>„ Ltria 

Barrington B. MikI, of the gmye-fundn,™ , y 

cen«,er>, . p„nin„ „dy „hich i, nicorded in 
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{1883), is in the Cambridge Museum (Foater and Conybeare callec- 
tions and Trinity College Loan Collection)^. 

Though only six months elapsed between the disco veiy and Foster's 
exploration of the ceitieteiy, he is careful to note that the “larger 
part” had been opened by the coprolite diggers before his arrival. 
Many objects found haphazard during this period are now in the 
local coUecdon^ but others may have been widely distributed; all 
objects of Barrington provenance bearing the date 1S80 should, I 
consider, be regarded as from Barrington B. 

The cemetery' was almost entirely inhumation.. That cremadon 
occurred we know from Foster's record^j which» though aomew'hat 
indefinite (U supported by the presence of a large decorated “cinerary 
um” in the Cambridge Museum. 

The contents of 114 graves recorded by Foster may be briefly 
indicated, as giving a picture of the relative frequency of various 
classes of objects. Thirty-one of these contained no deposit. The 
interments were usually but not consistently east and west, with the 
feet tow'ards the east^. Of 55 flbuke (from 29 graves) there were S 
“applied/’ 2 annular p 14 plate, z large cruciform, 2 amall square- 
headed, the majority of the remainder being "small long" fibulae of 
various forma* There were 12 pairs of clasps; situlae with bronze and 
iron mounts, girdle-hangers, bracelets, buckles, bangles, pina, and one 
set of horse trappings, were also found. Of weapons there were 2 
swords, & shield bosses of the ordinary types, 15 spearsp and many 
knives. 

Certain of the latter are figured on Plate XXXVL One shield boss is un* 
usual, in that it has a htitton of bronze, indaed with a a^omorphlc pattern 
(Foster, 1883, p. 14, and my Plate XXXVI, 10). 

The urns figured by Foater are of the type frequently found in 
Southern Cambridgeshire associated with inhumation interments; 
they are small, bowl-shaped, usually with a markedly carinated 
shoulderp and thus suggest Frankish influence. I figure one of the 
Barrington examples (from Grave 66, Foster) on Plate XXXII, 6- 
These w'ere at Barrington always foundp like the situlae, close to the 
head. 

^ Str a\wo norea by Coftyb^aix p. 437) ■H'd sn i?#p+ 4», tSBt, p, 

xii y the evidence contained in the latter hsa been cBrcbilty wciffhrd* 

* Lee. eti. p, 9; entnetery creiTlAtioii oenns tD havr been iljufte the 

excepTidi, very few cinerary uma havbi^ been found. 

* This Romono-fidtiAh indiiencer But the poaifion la by no mcaiiA the 

conunanest in the diicdct. At Wilbnham thn itLAjority of akelnont lay with feet 
towirda the north. 
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It will be convenient to base our review of Barrington B on the 
entire collection from the cemetery in the Cambridge Museum; but 
it must be rememberied that with few exceptions nothing h known of 
the associations of any objects save those from the graves excavated by 
Foster. 

The saucer and applied brooches are perhaps of chief interest. 
Practically all the specimens found in our district have been tabulated 
and discussed by Leeds (1912); he records four saucer and no less 
than twenty-five applied brooches from "Barrington” (some of 
which are undoubtedly from Barrington A). The following brief 
note is based on his researches, but is confined to specimens known 
to be from Barringtori B, 

The desip mostfrequentlymetwithlocaJlyin the appliedbrooches 

is that of "a central cross, each arm containing a rude face, the 
intervening spaces occupied by legs. An outer border is filled with 
a zoomorphic pattern^." Leeds (1912, pp, 17^180) 

R. A. Smith in assigning the type to early VI; but the associated 
wnst-clasps figured on my Plate XXX. 4, suggest the second half 
of the century for at least nvo Barrington examples. Brown (1915, 
VoL III, p.Mxvii), indeed, dates these wrist-clasps in VII; and they 
oerteinJy are of advanced type. Other applied fibulae of similar 
design from Barrington B have a central boss of blue glass 

Two pairs of applied fibulae wi th aoomorphjc decoradon in the 
^bndge Museum show a central stud set on a tall waisted stem: 
^is type, as Leeds shows, is very rare outside Middle Anelia 
Barnngton B has yielded the only example of an applied brooch with 
geomernc deviation (that of a six-point star) found in Eastern 
England (Leeds. 1912, p, 200), Its associations, unfortunately give 
little assistance in fixing a date for the type. ^ 

The few ^ucer b^hes need little comment here; the rough 
cruciform division of the design in one may be derived from Kentish 
brooches set with four garnets, and therefore may date in late VI. 

See Leeds, 1912, p. iga. Brown (tote, Plate CXLVT <■ ....a - \ 

dates the prototype Ln early and middle VI, Leeds in iZe vl 

The feeM exMples of clesps of devdoped tyma .vith 
tmuiguJa, .xteoe,„™ f„™d i„ fte dieuic liS 

’ L«dj ^rds four emnpln (™n Bsmnetoii B h* v 

Boston A rM.jKm-7, one «ch from 

Lmran tnd nig^hi from Kemption fBL To k from 

the HBTuom collection, ' ^ prab^ly AjhwoII^ ixi 
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Thcr-e arc nva patterns and sssocialed objects are recorded 
in each case* The earlier^ dated in late VI by the presence of a florid 
s<fuare-headed flbula, shows a volute pattern, the triangular exten^on 
being separate^ the later (typologically if not chronologicalJy) shotvs 
the extension cast in one piece with half the clasp. The latter are 
figured on my Plate XXX; the former are in the Cambridge Museum 
and are figured by Brown (19151 p- 365, and Plate 79, i). 

An interesting group of associated objects i$ that figured on Plate 
XXIX+ derived from Grave 82 (Foster). The developed character 
of the large crucifomn fibuU^ and of the aoomorphic design on the 
wrist-clasps indicates a date in the second half of VI, which is interest¬ 
ing in view- of the simplicity of the associated ‘'small long^^ brooches 
and the shape of their head^ptates. These btter lay on each shoulder; 
over that on the right shoulder w^as the larger fibula. The looped 
handle of bronze (part of a Roman key, the iron stem and wards 
having perished) lay on the finely moulded bronze ring at the left 
hipi "with knife and other fragments of iron surrounded by remains 
of cloth." 

It is probable from Its situation that the btter group of objects 
formed part of a "sporran." In Grave 75 (Foster), together with the 
brooches and wrrist-dasps figured on Plate XXX^ 4, were found, 
" between the legs and pardy beneath the hips**.four rings inside one 
another/’ the outer one (5! inches in diameter) of ivory* the second 
and third of iron and the fourth of bronze: "under all by a knife,” 
Here we have similar association and position. 

A remarkable pierced "girdle-hanger" from Grave 7Z^ Unton 
Heath (figured by Brown, Plate xdi, 2)* no doubt belonged to a similar 
sporran, since it lay on the legs of a skeleton—presumably a male, 
fot msitula was found by the head (Neville, 1854 fr, Fig^ 13 and p. 108). 

Among the early objects from Barrington B are a fine cruciform 
fibub with detached knobs, small square-headed fibulae (as Plate 
XXX, 6) and a buckle of Kentish type with shoe-shaped studs 
(Grave lOi (Foster) and Cambridge Museum). It is not possible, 
unfortunately, to give a date to the remarkable iron fibula with 
bronze wire pin sketched on Plate XXXIII, 4, the "cruciform 
bronze” fibula with which it was associated (Grave 47, Foster) not 
being identifiable; but a later date than V is unlikely* 

Haslingfield* A cemetery vras disclosed in this parish near spot 
level yr on the Cantelupe Farm-Haslingfield trackway, in 1874-3, 
during coprolite digging. Occasional Roman and Saxon finds on the 
site had, howiever, been previously (1865) recorded. 
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Id Proc. Soc. Attiiq. 2 S. ill. pp. 36,77, a Komad cieniatiod Idtemwdt 
on this ale, contaidcd in the amphora figured on Plate XXIII, is de¬ 
scribed; near it tvaa ad inhumadon idtendcnt, and a eword and two spears 
were found. Much Roman pottery from HasUngdcld, in the Cambridge 
Museum, doubtless comes from the same area. 

Practically our only knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon cemetery is 
derived from finds which at various times were acquired from work¬ 
men by collectors or museums; that the site is some distance from 
the village accounts for many finds being labeUed “near Hasling- 
field.” 

Mr A. F, Griffith is my authority for the exact site and for the date; 
be lived in HasLingfield in 1873-1 &81, But it may have been opened as 
early as 1872, for objects in the Ashmolean Museum bear that date. 1 
place on record here the statement made by Mr Griffith that he had heard 
“a second cemetery” spoken of as being in the pariah, I have not been 
able to obtain confirmation of this; coprolite diggings may have trenched 
on the site at two different points. 

Sufficient material has been preserved (Cambridge Museum, 
British Museum and Ashmolean Museum) to enable a good idea of 
the character of the cemetery to be obtained; its range of finds was 
similar to that of Barrington B, but it contained objects of early date 
and exceptional inteiest. 1 had considered it to be entirely inhuma¬ 
tion, the only pottery known to me until recently being such as occurs 
with inhumed bodies in the district; but 1 live lately seen three; 
vessels of cinerary um type from the site in the Ashmolean Museum, 
and the cHJcaaional occurrence of cremation must be considered as 
highly probable. An example of the former type of pot (Plate XXXII, 
4 a) contains a piece of glass in its base, and was probably made by 
one of the fir^t settlers^ 


It IS interesting to notice that of the two finda of this type in the district 
presuMbly of mid-V date and contemporary, one (Girton) was a cremation 
um, the other (Hasliogfield) in aU probability associated with an iuhuma- 
t!on mtemwnt, as was the Kempston bowl. See R. A. South (1904 p 183) 


Other interesting and early objects are the equal-armed silver 
brooch with Romanizing ornament, figured on the Frontispiece (see 
Brown, 1915, p. 561), and the brotiae-giJt l^lt-platc with classical 
^pic and^-and-tongue ornament and garnet centre (Plate 
V, 10). The latter is one of a set of three, of which two (labelled 
near C^bndge imd dated 1876) a« in the Ashmolean Museum. 
To the y rentuty also, probably, belong several plate brooches in 
the Cajnbndgc: Muscunu 
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Of the few groups of associated objects which have been pre¬ 
served one deserved mention here. Two “small Jong*' brooches of 
a type intermediate between the Girton and Barrington examples 
figured on Pbte XXXt 5 smd 6* found with a string of beads, 
the central pendant of which was a tiger cowrie shell {Concha Vmeris); 
the nearest habitat of this is the Red Sea^ Two of the beads were 
small and of blown glass. This necklace is figured by Brown (Plate 
cviip ]). Blown-gbss beads have a wide chronological range in our 
district ^ in a group find from Icklinghamp in the Ashmolean^ such are 
associated writh a late cruciform fibula. 

A pair of “S“ fibulae from Haslingfield:, in the Aahmolcan, 
showing early zodmorphs is figured by De Baye (1903, Plate 4)* A 
third “ S” fibula from the cemetery is also in the museum. It has 
sib'cr discs (an Anglian fashion) at each tenninal, replacing the garnets 
w'luch decorate Frankish examples otherwise identical. This suggests 
that local copies of imported objects were made. 

Two cruciform fibulae ^ figured on Plates XXIX. 6p and XXVII ^ 4+ 
arc of some importance. The slender type (6) is more like a Frisian 
than a local form; but it sho^ve a ^trrtieal incision above the horse- 
head which is an English feature, according to ScheteUg. The other 
shows to what a late date fibulae with knife edges to the head-plate 
and with side-knobs forming terminals to the spring, survived in the 
district. This fibula must be nearer 550 than 500 It also shows on 

the panel of the head-plate mock spirals—stamped circles attached 
by a diagonal line—which are, I think, not met with outside East 
Angha as an element in Anglo-Saxon decoration^ They occur in 
Scandinavia and may be survivals of the familiar Bronze Age motif. 
The design is, however, al^o met with on bone objects of the Roman 
Age in this country (cf. Pitt-Rivem, iSSy* Plate XLV). 

This brief review shows that the cemetery may be regarded as 
belonging to one of the early settlemeuta; it contains also late 
objects, including a very debased square-headed fibula which is 
probably of VII date* 

Harlton. An inteiesting group of objects, evidently from an 
inhumation cemetery of the usual Cambridgeshire character * including 
3 very large (6"7 by 3-3 inches) gilt square-headed fibula, two saucer 
fibulae^! a fine pair of clasps, beads, weapons and pottery was pre¬ 
sented to Trinity College in 1S79 by the late Professor McKenny 

* ThU pair of Ebulae with z&mwrpliiis docondcui, in thr Canab. Mua., 

40 mm. in diameter, nqw labctlod '* Htrltan,” indudod in ihn Bairkigton teriei 
by in the ubblar list ainady referred to. 
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Hughes as from Harlton (a village on the north side of the Chapel 
Hill ridge adjoining Haslinghcld). These objects are now at the 
Cambridge Museum. Investigation has failed to yield any other 
record of a cemetery in this parish. Again, Mr A. F. Griffith, whose 
connection with HasUngfield and Barrington has previously been 
mentioned, informed me (in 1921) that he had never heard of a ceme¬ 
tery' at Harlton, and suggested that the objects may have been brought 
from Barrington (a mile and a half away over the hill) by a coprolitc 
digger of his acquaintance then (1879) resident in Harlton. 

The fact, howHjver, that the most striking ornament in the group 
of objects under review — the square-headed fibula—was by Hughes 
himself figured as from Haslingfield in his Cambndgesiiire (1909) 
renders it almost certain that the whole came from tlw cemetery in 
this parish already referred to. The ring fibula from Harlton (acquired 
187^)1 in the Ashmolcan Museum, is, doubtless, of similar origin^ 
Mr l>eeds tells me that no details as to provenance are known. 

The fibula referred to above, being the best example found 
near Cambridge of a characteristic "Anglian*' type, is figured on 
the Frontispiece with two others from Tuddenham and Laken- 
heath respectively, to show the variety of zdomorphic ornament on 
this class of brooch in the district. The Lakenheath specimen with 
silver plaques on the disc terminals of the foot (characteristic of the 
Anglian region) is mainly geometric in design, but the wings at the 
base of the bow show zdomorphs. It closely resembles, and is doubt¬ 
less derived from, V century Scandinavian forms (several examples 
are figured by Schetelig): but is probably not earlier than 500 A.D, 

ITie decoration of the “Harlton" and Tuddenham specimen^ is 
enrirely zdomorphic; in the latter fairIycohcrent,in the former, to some 
extent, incoherent. It is not probable, however, that there is much 
difference in date between them. The notched head-plate which each 
shows is an early feature, and bow and foot resemble the r .ah ,. T Th e? > th 
fibula; in the T uddenham specimen proliferation of ornament in 
obscures but cannot hide the essential identity in design Both pro¬ 
bably date In the middle of VI, The " Harlton ” specimen is almost 
Idenucal with one from Fairford, figured by Leeds (1913. p. 

On the Frontispiere is shown, for comparison, the earlier provincial- 
Ro^n ornament reprinted by the equal-armed fibula from HLlingfield. 

? L An coherent zbomorphic decoStion 

(Salin style II) of VII, represented by the Allington HiJi ^aque. 

Barton An escutcheon probably of a bronze bowl, from 
Barton, is refereed to in a paper by R. A. Smith (1909 6. p. 8z), It 
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Is in die Evans col^ecdon, as i$ a spindle-whor] of Aogb-Saxon 
character; both were obtained in 1874. No other objects of the pagan 
period^ so far as 1 can ascertainp come from this parish, which adjoins 
Hasiingficld, and^ since a large number of objects were being obtained 
from the latter cemetery in that year^ the recorded provenance of 
the finds muat be considered open to grave doubt. 

Tk^ Sawston^ Ujiton^ Wilbroham and oUier cemeteries 

Cemeteries in the Cam Valley at Hauxton^ Foxton, Sawston and 
Linton may first be considered^ 

Hauxton, The wealth of antiquities of all periods, found during 
coprolite digging in 1S79 and subsequent years on the right bank of 
the Cam by Hauxtoit Mill and the ancient ford, has frequently been 
referred to. A few Anglo-Saxon objects—undoubtedly grave-fumi- 
tune acoompanying inhumed buriab—from the site are in the Cam¬ 
bridge and Ashmolean Museums. These include plate and small 
tong’' (Maltese cross) fibulae^ and an applied fibula; a large knobbed 
vessel of pottery in the Cambridge Museum suggests that cremation 
was also practised. One interment recorded by Hughes (1891 p. 26) 
is of especial interests In a ^'pit'" (? grave) at a depth of about two 
feet was a skeleton accompanied by a two-homed axehead of a type 
occurring in Hanover and France as W'elt as this country, an iron 
key, knives, and a hilt-plate for knife or seax (f) 3 inches long, slightly 
curved* with a central slit (see Plate XXXVI, 3 and ii). No record, 
other than this, of the associations of any Anglo-Saxon objects from 
the site is preserved. 

Foxton. Excavation of a La Tfrne settlement site about half a 
mile north-west of Foxton Church in tgzz revealed two Anglian 
inhumation burials; two others had previously been discovered by 
gravel-diggers p and the site is doubtless the cemetery of the Foxton 
folk, A Small bronze buckle found at the waist of one of the skeletons 
is probably unique; a bronze fish+ in high relief, certainly a pike, w^aa 
attached by rivets to the chape (C* Fox, 1923 a). 

Sawston. An interesting interment at Huckeridge Hill, Sawston, 
by the side of the Cambridge-London road, is on record (E. D. Clarke, 
1816). 

The skeleton w-as three feet below the surface. With it were: two 
vessels of bronze, the larger 15 inchea across having a flat rim orna¬ 
mented with a row of bosses all round; a vessel of black coarse earthen¬ 
ware; an iron sword and shield boss and an S-shaped bronze fibula. 

* Th* Utter of VI cezituty type- XXX, No. S. 
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The bowl b of a type widely distributed in Western Europe, dating 
in V and VI j examples from Sussex and Kent are figured by Brown 
{Plate cxvi) and one from Norway by Du Chaillu (i8%, i, p, 269)- 
Such are usually held to be of Rhineland origin; but Conway (1918, 
p. 83) suggests they may be derived from the East (Egypt), 

The previous discovery of iron spearheads on the site is evidence 
of the existence of an inhumatian cemetery. 

Linton. An important cemetery on Linton Heath, adjacent to the 
village of Bartlow', was discovered and excavated by Neville {1S54 AJ, 
A latge tumulus on the heath was found to be filJed with Anglian 
graves; the primary interment by cremation being probably Rornan 
(see p. 196). The remains were reported on sn detail, and the 
majority of the finds are preserved in the Audley End Museum. 

The cemetery was entirely inhumation; 104 skeletons were ex¬ 
humed and there were traces of many more graves which had been 
disturbed by agricultural operations. The general character of the 
finds was such as we are now familiar with, but several large gilt 
square-headed fibulae (in Graves Nos. ai, 3a and 39) bore red or 
yellow plaques of enamel or paste. These ate features not met with 
on similar fibulae from Cambridgeshire cemeteries west of the Cam, 
but they occur in the River Lark district in N.W. Suffolk (see 
Plate XXIX, 3). 

There vrere no bronze girdle-hangers in the cemetery; but the distribu- 
of these is curiously irregular. Only two are known from Oirton. 
There were three pairs of applied or saucer fibulae, and eight or nine 
pairs of clasps. In several cas« small decorated potteiy vessels were, as 
at Barrington A, placed near the heads of skeletons. 

An interesting find at Linton was that of a funnel-shaped vase 
of thin greenish glass 5I inches in height, which lay by the head of 
a skeleton (Gmve No. 73), together ^vith a large sea-shell {cyprata)-, 
the date of such vases, according to Brown (PI. atjcvlii, 2), is late VI, 
The cemetery may have originated in late V; there are, for example, 
cruciform fibulae with detached side-knobs and one radiating fibula 
in the Audley End Museum. No markedly late objects are recorded. 

The cemeteries adjoining the fens (\Vi!braham, Burwell, Soham), 
or on fen islands (Chatteris), may next be dealt with. 

Little Wilbraham. This well-known cemetery adjoins the 
Street Way (see p. 149) in Little Wilbmham parish. Some of the 
pves are now exposed in a chalk pit on the site. It was excavated 
by Neville m 1851: a complete illustrated record of his discoveries is 
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contained in Si^x^n Obse^uies^, and the majority of the objects found 
are in the Audley End Museuin. One hun^d and eighty-eight 
graves and 121 cremarion interments are here recorded ; in addition, 
other interments ane kno^tit for a number of objects from the cemetery 
not mentioned by NevilJe are in the Cambridge, Ashmolean and 
British JVIuseums. 

The general character of the grave-furniture was similar to that 
mer with in other large cemeteries in our Region, the number and 
variety of the cruciform fibulae being a marked feature. Many 
skeletons, as at Barrington were unaccompanied by any depoait* 
Beads were v^ery numerous and widely distributed among the graves* 
the large parti-coloured rectangular and cylindrical beads of vitreous 
paste, characteristic of the Anglian mgion, being especially noticeable 
{Plates iS"2i). Girdle-hangers were met with; two situlae (Plate 17) 
and two bronze vessels (Plate 16) may abo be menrioned. Of weapons* 
knives were univcml; numerous umbos and spears were recorded 
and there were four swords. An iron adze and a francisca or ajee 
deserve mention. 

The skeletons were laid at full length in graves from 3 to 4 feet 
deep: die orientation, as in other local cemeteries* varied widely* 
Cremation burials occurred with the inhumation interments in such 
a manner as to convince the excavator that the two rites were con¬ 
temporary- 

This cemetery may be used to illustrate the normal position of the 
gr^ve-fumiture in the local Anglo-Saxon burials. A pair of hbulae 
was found on the breast; if a third occurred it was deposited near 
the lower ribs and w^as alw^ays the largest. The clasps were dose 
either to wxists or knees; the beads about or under the collar-bones, 
the girdle'^hangers near the centre of the person; tn fact, as Neville 
observed, “all the appendages occupied their natural* and proper 
places." The situlae and bronze vessels were placed near the heads of 
male skeletons equipped with shield and spear (and in some cases a 
swrord also)* Shield and spear and knife were always found together 
in the wamor's grave, and where a sword occurred it was additional. 
The swords wena always by the right thigh, spearheads above the 
shoulder* but occasionally reversed, at the feet; the shield bosses 
varying along the whole body* the knives near the hip. One horaet 
w^th iron bit and remains of head-stall* was found buried with its 
rider. Urns with cremated bones contained the usual range of objects 
which had passed through the fire. 

- * in 1S52. Refc-rmcet in ihe notm whicii foUow ire to tht in 

tmi publicatioia. 
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These urm exhibited great variety in form, size and decoration 
(see Plates 24-33)^ plain jug- and bowJ-shaped vessels being found 
here as elsewhere (see p. 273). 

To sum up: the cemetery was mixed cremation and inhumation 
and was of “Anglian " type^ cruciform and square-headed brooches, 
many late and florid, were a marked feature of the finds. The objects, 
as a whole, suggest an average date in VI; but several simple cruci¬ 
form fibulae of early type, with detached side-knobs^ in the Audley 
End Museum, a pair of rediating fibulae (probably imported, see 
Plate fi), and an equal-armed fibula (Plate a) indicate that the cemetery 
originated earlier, possibly in middle V, A few applied, but no saucer 
brooches were found. A late cruciform brooch, at Audley End, has 
two circular depressions apparently for enamel, and two large gilt 
square-headed fibulae have small plaques of blue or red enamel. We 
see here, as at Linton, connections with the River Lark cemeteries. 

A circular plate fibula set with keystone panels of shell and garnet 
is an importation from Kent, and dates in VI. 

Burwell, There is brief record, in the Reportt, C-A.S,, for 1884 
(p. cruretij and 1887 (p, civ), of a cemetery on the site of the Victoria 
lime-pits, close to the village. The burials were apparently entirely 
inhumation, and numerous skeletons were unearthed during these 
years. ® 


Two finds only, so far as can be ascertained, have been preserved i 
these are sufiiciently remaikable to make one regret that so little is 
known of the cemetoiy or its contents. 


On a skeleton, probably of a woman, were found a tooth of beaver 
set in bronze, one ^thyst (probably an carring) and some glass 
beads, a silver wir^ ring, and the objects sketched on Plate XXXIV. 8. 
The perforated spoon and ear picks arc almost certainly of Kentish 
fabric and early VII date, and the disc pendant of embossed silver 
on a bronae basc may be of the same provenance, though such are not 
uncommon in East Anglia. Amethysts are a Mediterranean importa¬ 
tion and are rare outside Kent. This being so, it is remarkable that 
the only other object preserved from the cemetery should be a 
gold disc fibula inlaid with garnet and shell, of Kendah or Prankish 
febne and^ting probably m early VI. It was found in 18S4 and 
Museum. Other grave-goods mentioned in 
^ record are knives, fragments of iron, and a small iron (rir) 


It» Pl>te XXVII. 
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C. R. Smith (1856, Plate XII, i) hgurea ear picks simitar to the Burwell 
examples from Kingston, Kent, and many embossed discs, one (of gold) 
being associated with the Kingston fibula (tifruf. Plate 1 , 2 , and esp. Plate IV, 
22 and 24). Brown (1915, p> 40^), discassing the function of perforated 
spKions which commonly occur in Kentish graves, remarks that the one 
indication of value is, '* that in the museum at Wiesbaden a perforated spoon 
is joined in the same buneh with a pair of n^eesers and a ‘cure oreille’ 
which seems to show that it was us^ in some way for toilet putposes,*' 
Our Bunvell specimen provides a diminutive example of similar usage. 

From Burwell Fen b derived a buckle bow (in Cambridge Museum) 
figured by Brown (Plate cliv, 2) and dated by him in V. 

Soham, The cemetery in this parish is entirely an mhumatioTi 
one, so far as is known. It is situated in the modem cemetery to the 
S.E. of the town and finds are recorded for the years 1856-65-67, 
There is a smalt collection from the site in the British Museum, 
acquired in 1873; this includes six fibulae of common tjfpes, two 
being "homed”; girdle-hangers, beads and spearheads (see 6-inch 
O.S. map XXXV, N.E.; and Soc^ Antiq. Proc, 2 S, v. p. 496). 

Chatteris. In 1757 the grave of an Anglo-Saxon lighting man 
was found on a "piece of elevated gravelly ground toivards Somera- 
ham Ferry" in this pariah. A sivord, spear, umbo, and “claw" glass 
goblet were in the grave; and as the record (Stukeley, 1766, and 
Lulds, 1883, p. 49) states that “there were more bodies interred in 
the same spot” we may infer the existence of a cemetery. 

Tumblers of the character found in this grave are widely distributed 
in Western Europe (and England), and are probably of Rhenish origin; 
but no other example from our district is recorded. It serves to date the 
burial as in the late VI or early VU century. 

Manea and Mepal. Amber and glass beads found in 1838 ivith a 
skeleton in Manea Fen (Babington, 1883, p. 7^) represent acci¬ 
dental death rather than interment^; but a large plain jug-ahaped pot 
typically Anglo-Saxon, found in 1839 with Bronze Age ums in a 
" tumulus" in Mepal Fen (now in the Cambridge Museum), probably 
represents a "secondary” cremation interment of our period. 

Fleam Dyke. Iron weapons of the pagan period found at the 
Dj'kc in 1861 indicate burial by or in the earthwork. See p. 293. 

DeviFs Dyke. Similar objects were found in the vallum of the 
Devil's I^ke in 1822 (p. 292). 

Bottisham. A plain pottery vessel in the Cambridge Museum, 
found in 1887 at Anglesev Abbey, may represent an interment of 
the pagan period. 

‘ 1 eaiuiot accept the recorded Bssocistion ef % bronze spew with the besd». 
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Bttrud in a Batroai on the Chalk Escarpment 
Botttsti&m. At Allington Hill, Bottisham, dose by the Bronze 
Age burials at Upper Hare Park, a priinary inhuination intemieiit of 
our period Lti a grave sunk about 5 feet in the chalk (surmounted by 
a mound some mo feet high when excavated) was revealed in 1876. 
Hughes reported the discovery to the C.A.S,; and the contemporary 
note {Report 36, May i j, 1876) records that one of the well-known 
pair of jewels—bronze-gilt plaques decorated with bosses of shell (?) 
and garnet and bands of zoomorphic ornament—lay on the skeleton 
(s^ Frontiapiece). The other (figured by L^ds, iqtz, p. 177) is in 
the AshmoleM Museum; it was obtained from “Alton” (evidently 
Mlington) Hill in 1S60, and Hughes’ excavation must be held to 
have been a re-examination of the barrow. He noted that only 
^rttons of the skeleton were present. These jewels were probably 
breast omai^nts, of VII date and of Kentish fabric; they are practi¬ 
cally the only examples of Salin’s style II found in the district. 

This completes the record of cemeteries and buriak in Southern 
Cambridgeshire; reputed finds of minor importance at Quy (Ash- 
molean) and Fordham (Ashmolean and Cambridge Museums) are 

S'.!?«8 pe«ively from Wilbraham, and 
trom boharti or Exnmg. 

IL Border Countles 

(a) Cemeteries in South-West Norfolk and West Suffolk 

Thetford There is practically nothing of the pagan period to 
record in the Little Ouse Valley; R. A. Smith 

tions finds micauve of a cemetery at Thetford, but of Siis «Jneterv 
practically nothing is kfiowiix ^ 

V. Suffolk. In the Lark Valley and its neieh- 

bourho^, on the other hand, there are numerous cemeteries, andfbe 
available material la analysed and discussed by R. A Smith in hU 
admirable article in vol. i of the V.C.H. of SuffoUi^f d^nl ^ 
detail over the ground thus covered by him; bTtiie jL ?''"I 
N.W. Suffolk are recorded on the topogr;phiL “ . 

n^terial is used in this chapter for comparative purposes 
^objects from these cemeteries is in the Cambridee Mum * 4 ™ 
^m Newmarket and Tuddenham. spearheads and a 
from Exmng, moreover, are figured on Plate XXXVI u 
the range of iron tools and weapons of the period ’ 

The following notes may be of us* if ■ 

R. A, Smith's arricle. injunction with 
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A dozen or more cremation nms were found at Lackford m 1914, 
probably on the aame site as that foond in 1874. One (in the Bury Museum) 
shows an interlacing pattern which is unique in the district (Barker, 1917)■ 

A swptsrd of the period from Herriogswell ia in the Britiah Museum. 

A fragment of Anglian pottery, Ln the Brittah Muscuin, obtained by 
Green well (1S69 p. 40) from a barrow on Risby Heath probably repre¬ 
sents a aeconda^ interment of our period. 

Evidence ad^donal to that adduced by Smith p. 344) shows 

that there was a cemetery at Holywell Row (see Bunbu^^ 1834, p* 611). 
An isolated burial in a held west of Mildenh^ town, with Bbulae of Late 
VI, was found in 1906. 

The site of the Tuddenbam cemetery is a gravel pit cIch* to the 
Cavenham road^ | mile from Tuddenham Churcbi as I am loformed by 
Mr Cbas. Brown. The burials at Barrow referred to by Smith (p^ 343) 
are I think of the Early lion, oot Age. 

Great Thurlow, The importance in earlier days of the Upper 
Stour Valley as a settlement area renders the absence of Anglo-Saxori 
cemeteries here the more surprising. A find at Groat Thurlow is 
thus of some interest. Thia find (in the Cambridge Museum) ^ con¬ 
sisting of a corroded iron buckle, a knife^ and bronze tiveezers, w^as 
unearthed in 1891, apparently on the site of the Roman settlement 
described in the previous chapter* 

(A) CemeUrUs in Norih-West Ess^x 

Wendon. Spearheads, potteiy and an umbo of iron from Wenden* 
recorded by Neville {1848, pp*9 and 49)1 indicate a cemetery. The 
form of the umbo suggests Kentish origin^ as does the narrow neck 
of a i^iessel from the site preserved in the Audley Museum. The 
site id called Mtidow, which points to the former esdstence of a 
banrow'. The burials are early rather than late in our period. 

Chesterford. One decorated vessel of cinerary um type is in 
the Cambridge Museum, together with plain pipkins characteristic 
of the period; one of these latter was associated with charcoalt a bone 
spindJe-W'horl and a fragment of bronze- A plain bowl of Anglo- 
Saxon type 4 inches high, in the Audley End Museum, is said to have 
been found *'to the w^t of Borough Field,” and this may have been 
the site of the cemetery of the settlement. A late VI century cruci¬ 
form fibula in the Ijverpool Museum, from Chesterford,*' is 
figured by Brown (Plate xlv, 7, and p. Z70). 

Saffron Walden* I cannot persuade myself that the cemetery 
within the Faille Ditches at Saffron Walden is of the pagan Anglo- 
Saxon period. One grave containing a large range of objects was 
definitely of late X or XI {sec p, 399)* Another burial yielded 
fifteen bracelets of Romano-British types. 
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Many other objects from the site are described^ of the Bronze, 
Roman and Anglo-Saxon Ages. The majority are of Romano-Brirish 
character; to the Anglo-Saxon pagan period may belong a buckle 
with foriced shank, a qylmdrical box of iron and a bell. Parallels to 
these three objects, as H. E. Smith (1SS3, pp. 327 ff.) noted, occur in 
Kentish graves; the two former are unique in our district. They may 
be chance finds; their association with burials is not definitely 
recorded; and they are the only evidence justifying the inclusion in 
the pagan period of a cemetery, from which t50 skeletons were care¬ 
fully examined. 

Anglo-Saxon kni%ies were found in the cemetery ; but since one was 
with the late X interment they are no evidence for pagan burial. Neither 
are the crystal beads mention^ by Brown (1915, p, 601), also found with 
this interment. Were it not for the late burial referred to 1 should be 
tempted to suggest that the cemetery was that of Christian Romano-Britons 
who continued to occupy the site for some time after the conquest of the 
district as a whole was completed (see p. z8a), 

(e) Btaigh in North Hertfordiiare 

Therfield Heath. A secondary inhumation interment in one of 
the "Five Hills*' barrows on Therfield Heath was discovered in 18jS; 
and the buckle found on the skeleton, in the Cambridge Museum, 
is, according to Brown (p. 107, and Plate v, la), of V century date. 

King 5 Vfalden. Undl recently no burial of the pa^n period 
in North Hertfordshire, other than the above, was known \ but in 1^13 
R. A. Smith published an account of the objects associated with an 
inhumation interment at King’s Walden, four miles south of Hitchin. 
A trefoil-headed hbula indicates relations with the counties of Cam¬ 
bridge, Bedford and Northampton, and the district may be included 
in Middle Anglia. A broken urn found at the same time suggested 
a disturbed cremation interment. 

Ash well. Fibulae have been found on a site near the station. 
Beads and a fibula from Ashwell are in the Ransom collection. 

J. Evans (tSga, p. 157) mentions as Anglo-Saxon an "interment 
with ornamental bronze lag " at Hitchin. This doubtless refem to a 
burial on Willbury flill, Norton; the belt tab found on "the middle 
of" the skeleton is in the Cambridge Museum, and is illustrated on 
Plate XXXIII. It is clasaical in design {showing oriental influence) 
and probably of late provincial-Roman workmanship. The cast and 
cha^ technique is that which the Teutonic peoples adopted; a 
similar tab from Ixworth is tn the Ashmolean Museum. 
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(d) East Bedfardskir^ attd East Ntml^danshirej Cemeieries 
tn the Great Ouse Valley 

Shefford, Henlow, Langford p Astwick. These are com¬ 
paratively unimporunt. Two ^ucer brooches iri the Cambridge 
Museump from Shelford, indicate an inhumation interment. A amall 
plain pot from ** a field near Henlow” (Britiah Museum) also suggests 
a burial. Of the associations of an axehead (francisca) from Langford 
in the Ransom coiiecrion, nothing is knoT^m, An inhumatiori 
cemetciy at Astwick is fully attested (Ransom, 1&86, p. 40); a sword, 
a shield boss, spearheads and a knife, Avhich were found with 
skeletons, are now in the British Museum. 

Sandy, That a cemetery existed in the parish is certain; it was 
apparently close to the foot of the spur on which Caesar's Camp is 
sited, R. A. Smith (1904, p. 184) hassummariKed the scanty informa- 
tion on the subject. SepulchraJ vessels, some large, of cinerary^ um 
type^, others sjtiall, bowl-shaped with carinated shoulder^, suggest 
cremation as well as inhumation burials. A magnificent tim in the 
Cambridge Museum (figured on Plate XXXI, 4, and previously by 
Battely, 1745, Tab. X* a) i$ said to have been found with skeletons 
and the remains of wooden coffins. No gmve-furniture, sa^'e a silver 
armlet in the Cambridge Museum, doubtfully attributed to Sandy, 
ia recorded or presenp-ed. 

Eynesbury and St Neots. Similar obscurity shrouds two 
cemeteries six miles further dowti the valley, at Eynesbury and 
St Neots. The evidence is contained in a brief note by Gorham (1820, 
p. 12): Fragments of...pottery are frequently turned up onEyncs- 
bury Cony gee r. “Urns of inferior w'orkmanship have also been found 
on the same spot,” Gorham continues, and he figures one of these 
latter found in 1S16, the only survivor. This um is in the Cambridge 
Museum, aee Plate XXXII, 2, It is of smooth handmade well-baked 
red ware, decorated with punctured dots, and lines drawn with a 
blunt point. The lip is broken away. In decoration it is unlike any 
pottery hitherto known of our period, but in form it resembles certain 
Kentish w^hcelmade accessory vessels. Mr R. A. Smith thinks it 
can hardly be anything but Anglian, about 500 a.d.’^ 

Gorham*3 narrative may now' be resumed: 

"Several urns, of nearly the same form and dimensions, but devoid of 
pattern, were found a few years since in St Neots.^.on the East side of 

*■ In Camb. Mui., Brii. Mu*, and Bedford Librtry. . - t ■ 

* In Brit. Alus. Rtsembln many wneiaied with inhiiniauon byniii in Lrim- 
bridBc^hite. See my PJitr XXXII (6). 
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HimtiD^on Street.,,The mouth of oich um was covered by a tile: it was 
not noticed whether bonea or ashes were enclosed; but skeletons w'cre dtig 
up in the immediate neighbourhood." 

It only remains to add that I have found no record of any grave- 
furniture of our period from St Neots or the nctghbourhood. 

NOTES ON CERTAIN GRAVE-COODS SPECIALLY 
CHARACTERISTIC OF THE CAMBRIDGE REGION 

&fore examining the problems presented by the topographical 
distribution of the cemeteries, it is convenient to consider certain 
well-defined groups of objects specially characteristic of our Region, 
Those selected are cruciform, “ small long," annular, and plate fibulae; 
girdle-hangers and clasps: and I add a brief note on the local pottery. 

Saucer and applied brooches, equally important, have been discussed 
on pp. 254 aiid_ 251-2, Md are again referred to in connection with the 
d^erentiatioii between Middle Anglia and the West Saxon area and 
DCtwcen Mtddie and East Anglia (pp, 287 and 29:^)* 

Cruciform Fibulae. The lines of development of the cruciform 
fibula are perhaps better known than that of any other single form 
wmmonly met with m the cemeteries; here a few notes on local types, 
beanng on origins and evolution, will sufficei, 

in the district is from 
R-liIdenhall (Plate XXXIII, i), which shows the beginnings of the 
horse-head teraunal and m certain details resembles a Slesvig type 
(Brewn, 1915, Plate il. compare also Schetelig. 1906, fig, 137). 
The long narrow horse-head met with in Hanoverian brooches is 
$een in Itivo exainpJe:a from the St John's cemetery (Platt XXXIIl 2 .) ~ 

Mecklenburg; and Mestorf (1885, fig. 589) from Borgstedt, SJesvig- 
a siimlar (broken) specimen comes from Dam Hill, Trumpington. 
Th^ are undoubtedly among the earliest cnidfom, brooches found 
m ^tam and attest the early date of tlie settlement in our district 

Of the next phase, that of the cruciform brooch proper, the dis- 

?V vni . Lakenheath specimen (Plate 

nfV T ’h ^ ct^ctf^nc of a large group dating towards the dose 
Of V* It has bst ^de-knobs. 

'^e tr^inon frem the type with detached side-knobs to those 
d « vJ" side-knobs are cast m one piece with the plate is in our 
distnct by no means welt defined. Brown fiot; „ ,/.!t ‘ Z 
that the former date up to about 500 A.n.; but PW WVTiT 
.a fern H^ngfidd (No. 4) 

S^^p.2^, pto.,, a, 3, «,d ,s, , jM,, j 
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sid^-knobs which caimot be e^l^lier^ one woiuld suppose, than mid-VL 
An early example with aide-knobs cast on to the plate^ from Tnim-* 
pington, is figured on Plate XXlX, 5. 

The weakness manifest in the former tj^se was tentatively solved 
in one escample in the Cambridge Museum> from Lakenheatht by 
affixing a half-knob to an extension of the plate. 

It is important to notice^ moreover^ that the practice of casting the 
knobs in one piece with th* plate could have been universal for a 
short period only; in several elaborate cruciform fibulae from N.W, 
Suffolk^ dating in late VI or VIE the earlier method is reverted to^ 
but the decorative adjuncts are riveted on the plate and axe not as in 
early times an extension of the spring-bar (Plate XXlX, 3^4). 

The knobs of our cruciform fibulae are usually round or half^ 
round; but polygonal knobs occur as on the early example from Girton 
(Plate XXXIV, i). This is a feature of the Hanov-erian brooch already 
referred to (Salin, 1904. fig- 434)»it occurs also on Danish and Nor¬ 
wegian examples. 

The early English cruciform brooches usually have the termmal 
knob cast in one piece with the head-plate; but an interesting pair of 
fibulae from the St John's cemeterj^, figured on Plate XXVII, 3, shows 
this knob as a separate feature (as in Salin, figp 436, from Swedenp 
and Schetelig, figs. 30 and 31, from Slcsvig and Noway). The former 
have in many details—such a$ the absence of facetting* and the rounded 
contours—un-English features; a similar bow-form is seen in Salin^ 
No, 454, also from Sweden; and our brooch most probably belonged 
to late comers (between 470—500 A.D+) or is a trade importation p 
L eeds (1912, p. 180) figures a related example from Barrington A 
(Malton): fibulae with detached head-knobs from Wiibraham (Audley 
End Museum) and Tuddenhain (Cambridge Museum) art also known. 

The majority of the later cruciform fibulae of the Lark Valley and 
its neighbourhood (N.W. Suffolk) exhibit characters quite distinct 
from those found in the Cam Valley- The decoration ia less restrained 
and the general appearance richer; it is indeed usually possible to 
differentiate at sight fibulae from these two areas- Compare Pbte 
XXIXf No. from Barrington B, with Nos. 2* 3 4 Exning 

and Lakenheath. The variation is doubtless due to the existence of a 
political boundary , operating in restraint of trade (see p- 292). 

Small long^' fibulae- This term, applied by Brown to a wneU- 
known group of fibulae, examples of which are figured on Plate XXX 
(Nos- 5 to 8) and Plate XXXIV. 3 and 4, is very couvenient, and has 
been adopted» 
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Salin {p. 74) noted that types commonly occurring in Slesvjg are 
met with in our district, and a date tn V may perhaps be assigned to 
Fig. 6 on Plate XXX. Square-headed brooches simitar to those on 
the same plate from Gitton (Fig, 5), moreover, were found with an 
early cruciform fibuta with tanged head-knob at WJLbraham (Neville, 
1852, Grave 143). The assodationa of the trefoil-headed types (Plate 
XXXIV, 3 and 4) show that they flourished throughout the greater 
part of VI in our district; a specially late example being that found in 
Grave 81, Wilbraham, with a debased cruciform fibula. The brooches 
with a "hammer" or Maltese-cross head, such as that figured on 
Plate XXX, No. S, held by Salin to be typologically the earliest, also 
had a long life in our district; those on Plate XXIX, i, for example, 
must date from the second half of VI, 

A distinctive local form is that which has curved horns projecting 
from the upper angles of the head-plate. It is met with in Cam Valley 
and in Lark Valley cemeteries alike. Examples associated with clasps 
with " volute " decoration (" Barrington B," Camb.Mus.) may be dated 
in the second half of VI. 

Annular fibulae. Those which consist of a flat ring of bronze, 
the upper surface of which shows simple geometric decoration, are 
exceedingly common in the district. A dozen examples from Laken- 
heath are in the Cambridge Museum j and four characteristic speci¬ 
mens are figured by Neville (1853, Plate 3), from WiJbraham. 

The type has been held to date in V, and a pdr in the St John’s 
cemetery was associated with a harp-shaped Roman fibula; but it 
certmnly survived well into VI, another pair in the same cemetery 
having been found with a cruciform fibula of developed type (Plate 
XXVII, No. i); moreover, a pair in the Ashmolean Museum, from 
Grave No. r, Mitchell's Hill, Icklingham, was associated with a 
cruciform fibula which on typological grounds might be assigned to 
late VI or early VII. 


Plate Fibulae, A characteristic local form has the centre cut 
a jour to form a swastika, Wilbmham yielded two (Cambridge 
Museum and AutUey End Museum); there is one in the Cambridge 
Museum from Barrington A, and one in the Ashmolean from Hasling- 
field. Evidence of date is provided by one only of these, from Wil- 
braham, associated in Grave 116 with a cruciform fibula of " Londes- 
borough” type, presumably dating in the middle of VI fNeville 
1853, Plates 3 ^d 8). Others from the counties of Rutland, Hunting¬ 
don and Lm®ln, ^e knojvn. The design may have been introduced 
by invaders from Slesvig (see Mestorf, 1S85, Plate xlii, fig 499) 
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Two plate fibulae which ahow a cross as the central device, also 
cut d /ottr, t^'cre associated at Wtlbraham (Neville, 1852, Grave j) 
with a square-headed fibula showing very debased zdomorpluc decora¬ 
tion which may be dated in Vll; the occurrence of the symbol is 
significant, but it is, of course, improbable that the interment was 
other than pagsn. Similar plate fibulae, from HasUngfield, are in the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

Plate fibulae simply decorated with punched circles or geometrical 
patterns are very common. These are not necessarily of early date, 
as may be seen by the associated objects figured on Plate XXVll, 
No. 2. 

No one, as yet, has worked out in detail the chronological range, 
or sequence of forms, of the key-shaped girdle-hanger and the clasp 
in Eastern England. Since these originated on English soil, such an 
analysis should prove of interest. It cannot be done in a limited area 
such as ours or in the space available in this treatise ; but the following 
notes ate relevant to the enquiry, 

Girdle-hangors. The simplest forms are a dose copy in bronze 
of the housewife's keys of iron (a Roman type), the possession of 
which they doubtless symbolized. An example from Barrington B 
(Cambridge Museum) may be cited. Such girdle-hangeis are plain, 
or show punched decoration of the simplest character. 

Stylization rapidly set in; a purely decorative form, such as that 
from Grave 158, Wilbraham, figured by Neville (iS52, Plate 14), 
was associated with objects indicating a date In the first half of VI. 

Occasionally the craftsman adopted motives derived from the 
cruciform fibula, as in the pleasing example from Wilbraham, found 
with beads and a Roman coin, and sketched on my Plate XXXI 11 . 
TTie simple zoomorphic terminals suggest that this is somewhat 
earlier than the group of objects including a girdle-hanger figured on 
Plate XXVII, 2, from Girton. The latter shows a moutded shaft of 
classical character and is one of three examples of such design met 
with in the district; the moulding, being hand-wrought, not turned, 

very irregular^ 

A aimilar pair of girdJe-hanger? from Grave z, MitrhclFs Hill, kkllog* 
ham, is in the Ashmolean. A pin vrith s similar moulded shaft from Bar- 
rington A is in the same museum. 

Clasps* A wide variety of types is met within the locJ ^meteries. 
and practically every technical process employed by Anglian 
t-caftsmen is utilized in their manufacture and decoration f Thoug 
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clasps range wdely in Eastern England, Brown (1915, p. 364) is no 
doubt correct in suggesting that they were chiefly made in the 
district of which Cambridgeshire is the centre. 

The earliest type found locally which can be dated is that figured 
on Plate XXXIV, i A, from Girton. The association with the cruci- 
fonn fibula with detached side-knobs (also figured) suggests it to be 
not later than 500'^. The satisfying proportions of this clasp suggest 
classical influence, as does the character of the design; but, as we 
have seen {p. 24S), the local Anglo-Saxon craftsman of, let us say, 
500-550 AJ>. is shown by many examples to have had a fine sense of 
form and to have exercised that restraint in the use of decoration 
which we usually describe as dassicaL 

The type was popular in the district and numerous examples, 
from Barrington A and B, Wilbraham, Girton, Icklingham (Mitchell’s 
Hill) and other cemeteries, dating probably in the first half of VI, 
are in the C^bridge and other Museums. The brooches figured on 
Plate XXXIV, 3 and 4, were associated w-ith such clasps. That 
degradation should set in was inevitable; the associated find from 
Newnham Croft, Plate XXXIV, shows an example, probably dating 
from the second half of VI, illustrating this tendency. 

Clasps made not of cast bronae chased, as in the group under 
consideration, but of sheet bronae, are also common. Some are plain, 
some show punched or embossed decoration. The example from* 
“ Cambridge” (Plate XXXIV, 7), with flowing phyllomorphic pattern 
and a border probably of provincial-Roman origin (seen on the Will- 
buiy Hill belt tab, Plate XXXIII) is in two parts, the upper plate 
being riveted on to a supporting plate, and may be early; unfortunately, 
nothing 1$ known of its histoiy. Others appear to cover the whole of 
the VI century; a characteristic series from Wilbraham is figured bv 
Neville (1852, Plate 12). ' 


The dcvelop^nt of the clasp culminated in the splendid orna¬ 
ments from Barrington B which have already been referred to (p aej.) 
Tho« showing a volute pattern and with separate triangular ex¬ 
tensions have a wide range in our district, occurring, for examole 
« B^gton Aand B, Lakenheath and West Stow (and at Rothwell’ 
NorthMb.). The design in which the triangular plate is attached is 
met with at Hashngfield, Icklingham and Barrington B- the latter 

fibred on my Plate may be dated early b Vll (see Brown! 

Plate bcxix, and p, 365)* ^ 


^ A pkin 4-4 ioclin 

(Cr9v« N®. 7, imkiwn MS.>, 


xn diuntttr ^pooaniitiij^ed object? figured 
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Pottery^ The wide range of pottery forma found in die Cambridge 
region is that chamcterisdc of East and Middle Anglian cemeteries. 
Such has been frequently described, and its Continental relation^ 
ships are established. 

The large and elaborately decorated vessels such as those figured 
on Plate XXXI, from Girton and Sandy^ are, it would seem, almost 
invariably associated with burnt interments^ 

In addition to the ribbed and knobbed ums^ and ums with stamped 
patterns, plain bowU or ]ug-shaped vessels are not uncommonly used as 
dneranes. These may be domestic ware applied to sepulchral purposes^ 

Pots decorated in a similar manner undoubtedly occur with 
skeleton interments; but these are nearly always small bowls or 
beakers (sec Plate XXXIL frp fixjm Barrington B), frequently with 
a carinated ahouldef;, and are readily distinguishable from the crema¬ 
tion urns. The position of these vessels—and the plain pot;a which 
serve a like purpose—conforms to ancient usage, such being placed 
by the head. 

These small pots bear some resemblance to v^sds found In Frankish 
graves. Sec Brow^n (1915, Plate C3ixix)p and compare my Plate XXXH* 5 
and 6. 

Small, plain, usually coarsely made cups or bowls with round bottoms, 
averaging about 3 inches in height, have been met with on many of 
our lo^al sites—Linton p Wilbraham, Barrington A and B, St John's 
(Cambridge), Lakenheath, MiidenhalJ and Tuddenham |SJ, Thesep, 
hke the small decorated vessels, appear usually to have ac£x>iiipanied 
unbumt interments^ They are not confined to our district, but are perhaps 
commoner here than elswhere^ Examples from Northants, are figured 
by R. A. Smith (1909 c) who also notes their occuitenoc in Leioestershire 
and Rutland. One small porringer (a'5 inches high) was, at Girton, found 
with a baby's skeleton, and this may be the normal use. See, in this connect 

tion, H,Prigg(ig 38 tf, pp. 60,6t and 70). 

Accessory vessels were in our district found by the heads of skeletons 
in Graves 56, 80,93^ Linton Heath; Gmvea 73 and 66^ Barrington B. The 
situlae with bronze and iron mounts and the bronise vessels such as those 
figured by Neville (1^52, Plate 16)^ probably serv^ed a like purpose—what¬ 
ever that may have been—in the grave of the warrior. 

The majority of the local urns have a slightly rounded or flat base 
but others have a moulded foot. These latter, Browri remarks (1915, 
p. 500), ajre more commonly met with in Continental cemeteries than 
in this country, and their occurrence in our district may be another 
mark of early settlement* Such urns are of special interest,, for several 
which have “ cordons " above the shoulder are very similar to La T^ne 
urns of 1 A^D.; and it seems not improbable that these may represent 
a definite survival of La T^e motives among peoples only indirectly 
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in contact witli Roman culture (see my Plate XXXII, Nos. i and 3, 
and p. 94), 

Vessels which do not conform to the normal range of types arc 
rare. The Eynesbury vase (p. 267, and Plate XXXII) Is an outstanding 
example, as Is the tvheelmade vessel from Lakenheath, figured on 
the same plate, which is of Frankish type and doubtless imported*■, 
It was bought in 1897 together with a quantity of grave-goods of 
typical Anglian character from a cemetery near Lakenheath, the site 
of which has never been made known. Enquiry at the time of pur¬ 
chase elicited the information that three brooches, described as 
" plain cruciform, small plain square-headed and square-headed 
with ornamental base/’ were associated with it; these are also in the 
coUecdon, but, unfortunately, cannot now be Identified. The evi¬ 
dence, such as it is, suggests that the vessel was associated with an 
inhumation hurial of normal character. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
CEMETERIES AND FINDS 

All save two of the cemeteries are situated in river valleys*, or on 
the edge of or in the fens. They are most numerous in the Lark Valley 
(N.W. Suffolk) and its immediate neighbourhood, and in the Cam 
Valley from Cambridge to Barrington; in these two areas, indeed, 
the villages must have been as numerous as they arc to-day. 

In Chapter II it was shown (p. 24) that the local distributioil of 
the characteristic potteiy suggested that the beaker-folk, at the dose 
of the III millennium B.C., entered our district from overseas vui the 
Wash and the fen rivets. The general distribution of the Anglo- 
Saxon settlements in the pagan period points (as has been fully 
recognized) to a similar conclusion; a conclusion which is in this case 
buttressed by evidence of similar character from all parts of Eastern 
England, and by the known position of the Continental homes of 


the invaders, which rendered this channel of entry into Southern 
Cambridgeshire the natural one. If the distribution of beakers (30 in 
number) and of Anglo-Saxon burial sites (about 30 in all) be 
compared—on Maps II and V—the correspondence will be seen to 
be singularly dose, the only marked difference being the greater mass 
of Angl^Saxon settlement on the River Cam near Cambridge. This 
correlation between phenomena over two thousand years apart in 
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tim^^ attests the dominance of the influence eswrted hy the geography 
and superheia] geology of a given district on primitive man^s activiUes. 
This is a trite facti but it is perhaps seldom that its truth is so signally 
demonstrated. For it is to be remembeTed that the Anglo-Saxon 
settlers did not enter as did the bealter-folk a countryside wellnigh 
rirgin^ Southern Cambridgeshire had been for five hundred years 
largely an agricultural district, and the apparent range of choice of 
sites for habitation must have been immeasurably wider. 

The limitation of burial sites of our period to the most fertile 
parts of the district suggests further speculations of some inter^t. 
Since not less than fifty such sites are knowm, and the distrU 
bution 1$ thus strictly HmitedT it may be infemed that the expansion 
of Anglo-Saxon settlement resulting in occupation practically of the 
entire distria before 1066 (see Map and p. 307) is almost entirely a 
development of the Christian period, mid-VII to mid-XI. If this be 
conceded, then the numerous “-hams,*^ the ^* -ingham$” and the 
*^-ing3” in our for^t districts, the which are usually held to be a 
mark of early settlement, may not be earlier than the second half of 
VIL The problem of the origin of such villages is, however, a complex 
one; it concerns the English settlement as a whole, and cannot pro¬ 
fitably be discussed in a survey dealing with a limited area. 

The limitation of Anglo-Saxon setdement in a district necessarily 
one of the first to be overrun, and settled^ aa we shall see, at an early 
date—certainly in V—confirms the general opinion as to the small 
numbers of the invaders. The most favourable areas offered* it is 
evident, an ample field for the agricultural activities of the original 
settlers and their descendants, during a period of two hundred years. 

In the previous chapter it was pointed out that the establishment 
of a bridge (or paved ford) and causeway at Cambridge* with roads 
leading thereto from four directions, ensured the permanence of the 
Castle site as the most important in the countr)'sidei The truth of this 
is fully demonstrated by the number and importance of the Cam¬ 
bridge cemeteries. Traces of the beaker-folk are found on the outskirts 
of Cambridge at Bam^vell and at Chesterton; but the evidences of 
Anglo-Saxon occupation in the pagan period are chiefly in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the Roman town and bridge* Thus early, 
then, in the subsequent history of this district did the influence of 
the Roman genius make itself ftit* 
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THE DATE AND MODE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 
SETTLEMENT 


The early date of the sealeitient in our district has been inci¬ 
dentally referred to* and most of the evidence detailed in the descrip¬ 
tion of the cemeteries; it may here be 3 umimri 2 ed. 

There is ample evidence, m the presence of early cniciform 
fibulae (such as tho^ figured on Plate XXXIII, j! and 3^ fi>5m 
Mildenhall and Lakenheath)|in the abundance of flat annular fibulae 
and of small long fibulae of early t^'pes^that Suffolk was occupied 
in Cruciform fibulae such as those froni Tnimpington (p* 249) and 
St John^s (Plates XXXIII, 2* and XXVII, 3) j pots with glass in their 
bases from Girton and Haslingfield (Plate XXXII, 4), and equal- 
armed fibulae—with Romanizing ornament—from Wilbraham^ 
Ncwnham and Haslingfield (Fronrispiecet 0 ^ small long fibulae 
from the Barrington cemeteries and many other objects show that 
settlement in the Cam Valley at and near Cambridge w^as equally 
early. That settlement before the end of Y extended up the Bourn 
River Valley to Linton is highly probable; but of the date of the settle* 
ments at Cheaterford and Wenden on, the banks of the Essex 
Cam we have no evidence. The recorded finds in the upper (Ivel) 
valley of the Great Ouse are not itiarkedly early^ but are too scanty 
to permit any oondusion to be drawm as to the date of settlement in 
this area. The um found lower dowm the river at Eynesbury has been 
dated hy hlr R* A-. Smith at about 5'^® a.d+ (p^ abyj. The only burial 
on a fen island of which detailed record survives, at Chatteris* is of 
the late VI century* 

That the Lark and Cam Valleys were occupied contemporaneously 
and probably nearer 450 than 500 is in accord w ith the evidence; 
contemporaneit}^ is a natural result of the use by the invaders of the 
fen rivers as highways (see Map p. 285). 


1 have had occasion to make use of Gray^s valuable paper on '^'The 
Dual Origin of the Town of Cambridge " (1908), Working backwarda from 
known facts he concludes that late in the VI or early in the Vlf century 
the Mer(^ and East Angliaiw faced each other at Cambridte. the one 
on the IfJt the other on the nght bank of the river. So far his areumenla 
(though for Mercians we perhaps might more accurately 
rad Middle Angira); but when in the following words he Icada me into 
the auU earlier penod m which we are groping I must part company with 


■■^th-eastem (^brid^hire and the fen country about Ely were 
wtupied at a later date [than the seitlcmenta of the East An^lians in 
Norfoll and Suffolk, perhaps completed before joo a.d.}, " WTien fhe”^" 
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Anglian colonists had advanced as far as Cambridge they found their pro* 
gress barred by Mercians who had entered the district from the region of 
Huntingdonshire and Northamptonshire. The settlement of the southern 
parts of the ootinty by the two peoples was completed before the end of 
the 6th century** (p. No auppoit Is rendered to this argument by 
archaeological evidence. The river eplOTi is the key by which the history 
of settlement can be unlocked^ The valley of the Cam was settled as early 
as the valley of the Lark^ t\e, in V j and that colonization in Cambridgeshire 
came across country from west and cast meeting on the line of the river 
at some date in VI is, 1 venture to think, directly opposed to the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence. The facts on which Gray^s induction is based arCt ^ bold, 
the result of political developments subsequent to the settlement (see 

= 95 )- 

It is Avell recognized that early cruciform and smzll long brooches^ 
and cremation urns from Anglian districts such as ours have dose 
counterparts in Slesvig cemeteries such as Boi^tedt, and that con¬ 
nection with the district between the Weser and the Elbe is also 
manifest, mainly in respect to pottery forms. Certain exceptional 
objects found in Southern Cambridgeshire—equal-armed fibulae, and 
** ivindow-urns*"—have their only Continental parallels in the latter 
area (Leeds, 19131 91)* It is probable that the great majority of 

our early settlers came from these regions; and that the radiadng 
fibulae and other early objects of Frankish and Rhineland provenance 
are evidences of trade rather than of Frisian settlement in Cambridge- 
shire. 

It IS generally held that the Anglo-Saxon conquest w^as marked+ 
as was the Danish invasion of 866, by two phases' plundering raids 
(in which the invaders must have left their ships and taken to the roads) 
fotlow-ed, after an interv^al/by colonization. The inhuination interment 
in a barrow on Tberfield Heath, accompanied by a V-centuty buckle, 
and the Witlbury^ Hill burial (p. 266) may be relics of the earlier phase. 
Both are strictly on the line of the Ick^eld Way. 

CREMATION AND INHUMATION 

The cemeteries of the distria are predominantly inhumation, but 
cremation was practised on several sites and there is evidence that 
both rites date from the settlement in On the one hand, the 
'*window-um** found at Girton was a cremation um; and the dose 
resemblance afforded by many other East Anglian examples to Con- 

^ It may hm be noted tlmt there U iso indicaiiion in the cemeferiw ef mc 
dlitncc of irtiali lumuii marking the «!« of the gtavea; one 
burigl in fl hill bsjT&w (AJIinaton Hill) ii known, und the Warren HiJl (MiiuenhalJ), 
and Linton Heath cemrutriee pardilly or entirely occupy the burial mound* of 
eaj-lier peoples. 
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tinental cremAdon ums establishes close chronological relationship. 
On the other hand, the numerous cmciform and other fibulae of V 
date found in the district certainly came from inhumed burials. In 
those cemeteries where cremation was pracdsed it appears to have 
been carried on for a long period side by side nnth inhumadon. No 
fully explored cemetery in the district is exclusively a cremation 
cemetery. The significance of the contemporaneous noccurrence in 
our district (as elsewhere) of the two rites may be better appreciated 
by condderadon of the distribution of the cemeteries whereiri 
cremation occurs. 

There are five such cemeteries. These are, in Cambridgeshire, at 
Cambridge itself (the St John's cemetery' (30 skeletons, 100 urns), 
its annexe on the Grange Road, and probably the River Cam dtc, 
Newnham, and Rose Crescent], at Girton (80 skeletons, 130 ums) 
and at Little Wilbraham (18S skeletons, lai urns). In north-west 
Suffolk—the Lark Valley—West Stow Heath and Lackford have 
yielded "several" or "many" cremadort burials. 

There are also dtes, such as Barrington B, where the sporadic 
occurrence of cremation is proven; sites imperfectly recorded, which 

have each yielded from one to three vessels of crematlon-um type_ 

Chesterford [E], Haslingfield, Hauxton, Sandy [BJ. Tuddenham [SJ, 
Culford [S], King’s Walden [HJ^, These may for the moment be 
omitted from condderadon. 

The well-attested cremation cemeteries are marked (" C") on the 
map. Both in the I^rk Valley and in the Cam Valley they are seen 
to form well-defined groups indicadve of contiguous' settlement; in 
the former the cemeteries are within two miles of each other, in the 
latter nine miles separate those furthest apart. In the neighbourhood 
of each group are cemeteries wherein none but inhumadon burials 

recorded. 

These facts seem to me to suggest when considered in relation to 
the proved early date of inhumation burial, and to the evidence of the 
two ntes being pracdsed for prolonged periods in the same cemeteiy, 
that in the group of invaders—under one militaiy leadership as one 
may suppost^who settled in the Lark Valley, or the Cam Valley 
some practised one rite, some the other*; that those who practised 
cremaaon tended to segregate, and tosettle down on adjacent holdings ■ 


‘ to the EynoiborT *ii<J St Ncow cane{«ria Li 

of (he uwd«iiiic7 of the evidence a» to their date md «wunt 

* In Denirurit, uid the Danuh iiUndg, both rites ere ... t u 

^ in the V ™tury: Kid thete i. evidmer in our ^ 

further nonh thixi in om dittnet. that chsnuntt fmna 
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that the bond of tradition and a natural eonservatism tended to per¬ 
petuate the older burial rite m the group area thus formed^ but that 
among the settlet? in a given district the tack of any powerful religious 
motive and the general tendency of the age tow'ards inhumation, pre¬ 
vented its becoming exclusive. The sporadic occurrence of cremation 
in other cemeteries in the district mentioned on the previous page 
would naturally result from intermarriage. 

It has been remarked that the two rites were carried on side by 
Side in the same cemetery for a prolonged period. When did crema¬ 
tion cease in the district? 

It is on historical grounds improbable that ciemarion surv'ived 
into the VII century in Eastern England. For example, there is no 
mention of cremation in any ecdesiastical document promulgated in 
England; its practice is not forbidden. The inference is that it had gone 
out of use when Augustine landed in 597. And> again^ in the poem 
of Beowulf^ which many believe to be in the main of pre-Christian 
origin, all references to heathen gods have been eliminated. Detailed 
accounts of cremation, on the other handp have been allowed to stand; 
and it may fairly be assumed that such references were not an offence 
in the ears of converts and their priests; the rite had been forgotten^. 

Leeds (19131 p^ 74)j how^everp brings forw^ard archaeological evi¬ 
dence for emmation in VII. Of the two instances of so late a use of 
the rite cited by him, one is at Girton; consideration of the point is 
thus relevant to our enquiry, but it wiU be confined to the local 
evidence. 

From Mr Jenkinson's MS. account of the Girton excavations, 
p. 19, the following notes are taken: 

** Ap. 7, From a shattered um the workmeD produced some remarkable 
pieces of ornamental bronze.” 

” 1. Half of a brmdi, a paste in the centre, a ring on the back on 
which the pin probably hinged/^ 

2. Half a rectangular plaque of similar ornament and technique. 

These objects, part respectively of a saucer and a square-headed fabula, 
are figured on Plate XXXV. 2. A third piece of bronze (possibly part 
of another saucer brooch which had suffered much from the action 
of the fire) was included in the deposit. 

Both fibulae show zdomorphic omameut (Salm, Style I) of de¬ 
generate character; the square-headed fibula, in addition» has a 
panel of geometric incised decoration. I cannot agree that these 
—they must be considered togeiher—are necessarily later than the 

* Ttiese anrumcnti I awe to Prcfe»or Clisdwidi. 
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second half of VT. That crcmadon \%‘as practised then in the district 
there is further e\’idenoe, Fiagmente probably of elaborate cmcifonii 
fibulae which have passed through the fire, also from Oirton, are 
preserved in the College Library, and two examples from Little 
Wilbraham are recorded and figured by Neville, 185a, Plate 11. 


INFLUENCE OF THE ROMAN CIVILIZATION 
ON THE ANGLO-SAXON SETTLERS 

It would fl pHort seem hardly possible that the arts and crafts of 
a primitive people coming suddenly into possession of the material 
apparatus of a high civilization should fail to be influenced thereby. 
That provindal-Roman art had on the Continent an important 
influence on Teutonic art (which was partly La Tene in origin) is 
well known; and it might have been expected that the art and crafts¬ 
manship of our semi-barbarous immigrants, cut off by the sea from 
the traditions of their homeland, would by contact with Romano- 
British civilisation have been further modified if not entirely changed. 

The determination of the extent to wrhich such influences operated 
IS extremely difficult. It Is a problem which affects the whole country, 
and it cannot adequately be dealt with on the basis of a limited dis¬ 
trict. The prevailing view is that the culture of the invaders was not 
markedly modified by the Roman civilization in Britain, such elements 
of that civilization as the grave-furniture reveals being mainly acquired 
prior to the Invasion, or derived subsequently from France. 

Detailed examination of objects of the pagan period which were 
probably made In the Cambridge Region reveals, it must be admitted, 
but little evidence»of the infiuenoe of Roman art and technique other 
than that which has properly been assigned to Continental sources; 
the most markedly classical objects met with, the belt ornaments from 
Haslingfield (Plate XXXIV, to), can hardly be of local manufacture*. 

The geometric patterns and scrolls seen on certain saucer 
and applied fibulae In our district are perhaps the most important 
evidence of Romano-British influence, as Le^ (jqia, p. 174) has 
recognize; he gives reasons for supposing that these designs originated 
in the West Saxon area; none, it is probable, developed in the Cam¬ 
bridge R^on. Penannular fibulae, undoubtedly of Roman (or La 
Tine) origin, are not common in our district. 


H'r^e-hxtigtr I'lstc XXVI], itie bieose ring on PIsic XXtX i uid 
Csmr^ry, „„ p. 358 of vol. ni, W. Sec. a!^ ^ 

Tho« Teuwok (Gwhiisj in forei; but the dKoiiion is pu«ly cU«i«I. 
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Two fibulae of some imenest; both undoubtedly V century, and 
closely related to provlncial-Roman Drigjnala ai% figui^ asexoeptiofia]. 
The one of bronact front the West Stow cemetery (Plate XXXV, 4) 
shows, in the high bow, the transverse mouldings at the base thereof, 
and the ring for chain attachment at the head, provincial-Roman 
features. This ring is cast in the same pbne as the bow doubtless for 
technical reasons (the Roman fashion is seen in the fibula on Plate 
XXX, from Girton), The other fibula, of iron with a bronze pin and 
with a ring formed by the loop of the wire spring, was found in 
Grave 47 (Foster) at Barrington B. The construction is very primitive, 
as the diagrams show (Plate XXXIH, 4)* 

Though the invaders were settled in V at Cambridge, probably 
in the Roman town itself, the only well-marked trace of their pre¬ 
decessors in the grave-furniture at St ]ohn*s is the presence of loot; 
Roman fibulae and coins. Girton, w^here a Homan building of 
importance must have stood, presents similar evidence. 

The evidence afforded by the pottery is most striking. There is 
no indication of the use of the whecli or of Roman technique in manu¬ 
facture, in any one of the hundreds of vessels from loc^ cemeteries 
—save one: and that is doubtless a Frankish importation {Plate 
XXXII, 5). 

Hughes was, however, inclined to consider that though for sepul¬ 
chral purposes the Anglo-Saxons adhered to traditiona] methods tn 
the manufacture of their pottery, they used ware of Roman character 
for domestic purposes. He thought it probable that much of the 
common "Romano-British” ware found locally unassociated with 
finer Roman wares might belong to the Anglo^axon period. He 
suggested, to take a concrete example, that the manufacture of 
pottery at Horningsea was not discontinued, but that the wares pro¬ 
duced there became modified eventually into the familiar mediaeval 
pottery of our laystalls and ditches. He based this theory on his fre¬ 
quent discoveries iu excavations in the town of Cambiridge of 
" Roman” ponery in intimate stradgraphical association with "early 
mediaeval" pottery. Such ware, in such association* he called 
"Romano-Engliah"; and the corollary i» that when the pottery 
dibris of Anglo-Saxon settlements is from time to time discovered 
it is not recognized as such but is described as Roman. 

The importance of Hughes' theory—-w’hich must be studied in 
his papers (esp. 1S93, 1902 and 1907 i]H-’is obvious. He regarded it 
as a “ line of enquiry along which there is most hope of finding the 
true explanation of the supposed si^rdty of domestic pottery of 
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Saxon age,** The theory can only be tested afresh, as opportunity 
arises, by excavation, and I can neither confimi nor disprove it by 
direct observation; but all the indirect evidence known to me which 
bears on the problem tends to discredit Hughes’ solution, attractive 
and reasonable as it undoubtedly is. 

It would thus appear that the influence of the Romano-British 
civilization on the arts and crafts of the invaders in the Cambridge 
Region was almost negligible. But there is no doubt that a case could be 
made out for the opposite view, though its presentation is hampered 
by imperfect knowledge of the range in form and decoration of articles 
of use and omament at the close of the Roman period in this country. 

It is a mark of the barbarian that he applies objects of civilized 
use to ornamental purposes; the Scandinavian bracteate is a rano in 
point. The Anglian girdle-hanger may be the Roman key similarly 
employed and consequently modified. The characteristic plate and 
annular fibulae, moreover, may be derived from Romano-British 
models. 

The question as to whether ciements of the Romano-Britisb 
population survived in the district is important in this connection, 
and we have some evidence suggesting an answer in the affirmative, 
(i) The basic elements of many of our Cambridgeshire place-names 
— rrumj>-ington and Jlfad-ingley may be dted—can hardly, Professor 
Chadwick tells me, be Teutonic in origin. 

(ii) H. E. Smith describes "debased Roman-British wares”— 
Roman in form but coarse and friable — found in 1876 on the site 
of the Walden cemetery (see p. 266). Such may have been produced 
by elements of the conquered people in the less accessible areas of 
Eastern England subsequent to the conquest. The loss of the potter’s 
wheel, among other civiUzed arts and crafts, is not necessarily incom- 
IMbblc writh survival, in pover^ and on sufferance, of erstwhile 
civili2«d groups. 

(iU) TTiat Celtic-speaking elements survived in the population of 
the fens into early VIII is to be inferred from a passage in Felix’s 
Ufe aj St Cuthlac -, the saint in Crowland was disturbed by demons 
in the likeness of Britons who« "strident speech” he had learnt 
when in exile. 


tX « Cambridge 

pc ttntu^) the amount of compensation to be paid by each euild- 

brother for the slaughter of a " twelfhyndcmanl” a *’wor|’*^d a 
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** W^bhman” respectively is laid down^ this implies the presence of 
Celtic-speaking elements in the neighbourhood. 

^ See Thorpe (1865, p, 6 j 3). But too much stress must not be laid on 
this; the phraseology may have been taken over direct from Wessex. 

It is, then I significant that the use of enamel on cruciform and 
square-headed fibulae is in this country practically confined to the 
eastern borders of the fens—Lakenheath and the Lark Valley ^ Wil- 
braham^ and Linton. It is reasonable to regard the art of enameUing 
here as a Romano-British sunp'tvul. 

An enarnelled fibula, from Lakenheath, Is figured on Plate XXIX^ 3, 
The examples from Wilbraham are in Grav« Noa. 28 and 40; at Linton 
in Graves Nos. 21 ^ 32 and 35. 

There is evidence of the superimposition of Anglo-Saxon settle¬ 
ments on Romaii sites in the Cambridge Region. Apart from Cam¬ 
bridge itsclL Roman houses at Litlington,. Banlowj Wymondley [H] 
and Stanated [EJ are sited in or immediately adjacent to the Anglo- 
Saxon Ullage nucleus. But this is not necessarily to be regarded 
as evidence of continuity; it may be merely a result of the operation 
of economic Uwb (see p, 307)* Not every Romano-British site in the 
lowlands vv'aa, however, re-occupicd: in what are now the open fields 
between Chesterton and Milton^ for example, abundant traces of a 
pre-Saxon settlement have been demonstrated. 

Evidence of the use by the pagan Anglo-Saxons of the burial sites 
of their predecessors is available. Roman burials (and a disturbed 
Bronze Age burial) were discovered in the cemetery at GirtoUp and 
Roman burials in the Haslingfield cemetery. The Anglian burial at 
Shefford was immediately adjacent to a Roman cemetery. This con¬ 
tinuity has been noticed in many parts of the country. 

RECURRENCE OF LA TENE ART 

What is more unexpected than a Romano-British reflex ta the re¬ 
currence of La Tine art- In the Cambridge Museum is a disc of 
bronze, formerly enamelled^ found in the Barrington A cemetery^. 
The C-scrotfSp which form its decoration, reproduce the work of the 
earlier age a$ represented in our district by the Santon Downham 
plaques, drm 50^,0. These scrolls arc, however, not set out truly, 
as may be seen in the drawing on Plate XXXIV; the enamel p moreover, 
has completely perished, and w^ therefore of an inferior quality. 
The disc probably decorated the base of a bronze bowl, the type of 

^ ^ A Meond dl»e, from Burmgton A (Edlx Hill), « Jn Sir A. Evbcj^ coUection+ 
It li pouibly from tbc tame bowJ j but I hive not cMmined ii- 
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which id (low weU known, as a result of the researches of J. R. Alien 
(1S98) and R. A, Smith (igog A). Typologtcally our disc would appear 
to be one of the earliest examples met with; it shows no trace of the 
close spirals which occur on examples such as that from Chestetton- 
on-Fossway, or in MSS. of late Vll, such as the Book of Durrow. 
A late VI date is not improbable; early VI date not Impossible. 

The w'cD-known escutcheons and mounts of a bronze bowl found 
at Mildenhall bear a much less close nescmblancc in design to La Ttne 
originals, showing debased palmette and other classical elements; 
the date cannot at present be determined, but the early Vlf century 
is probable. These are in the Cambridge Museum, and have been 
figured and described by R. A. Smith (1909 b, p, 75), 

The escutcheons of some bronas bowls are heart-shaped. Of this 
form is an example from Lakenheath with phyllomorphic decoradon 
which Brown (1915, Plate ix, 4, p. 107, and p, xviii) considers early 
(V century), comparing with it the decoradon of a bronze fragment 
from Hanover illustrated by Sal in (fig. 40S). The similarity is certainly 
striking. Our example has no hook and ring attachment, as have the 
disc-shaped escutcheons, but is hinged; and it may have belonged to 
a different type of vessel, as may escutcheons with decoradona of 
birds with spread wings from Wangford and Barton {? Haslingfield). 

The Wangford escutcheon shows pellets filling up the vacant spaces of 
the design, and closely resembles in this respect a sccat coin found at or 
nor CambHdge dating from about 650. The vessel to which the Wangford 
hinge belonged may thus be of the Christian period. Compate Brown 
(191S, Plate ix. Ho. 1) with J, Evans (1894, Plate II, No, 

That such vessels, when they show La Teneornament, were manu¬ 
factured in the British Isles Is certain; but Conway (1918, p, 83) 
reminds us that the hanging bowl is of eastern and ccclesiasdcal 
origin, and some of the later examples, found in Kent, and showing the 
Chrisdan s^rnibol, may have been imported. 

There Is no reason to suppose that the recurrence of La Tine 
dedgn is in any way connected with the possible suix i val of Romano- 
Bfitons in our district; so unbroken a tradition could only have sur¬ 
vived through four centuries of Roimniaadon in some part of the 
British Isles where Roman civilization did not penetrate. 

SAXONS AND ANGLES 

The Acory formulated by Chadwick that there is no nadonal or 
racial difference between Saxons and Angles in England with its 
implications, has been stated on p, 238. We may now ciinsider to 
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what ejctent it is supported by the archaeological evidence. The 
cultural characteristics which differentiate the Middle Angles from 
the West Saxons and East Saxons require attention 1 as do the relations 
between Middle and East Angles. 

That the line of demarcation between ^Uddle Anglia and its neigh¬ 
bours on the west and south is approximately that of the watershed 
of the Cam-Ouse-Nene basin is recognized. Within the basin thus 


Skttch Map H. The Ar^l^SaMn Agi. Sh^wlfiff (i) Di*t«butKin 
cem^iedtM I*J in E*in and Middle An^lim md ibdr boidflr*. Bistd on Brtjwn (1915), 
(z) The WiECrahcd 0 f ihe Clfn-0«ie-McneA^''ct|afid baaln thus: M K K K K K K , 
Thfi IcknifJd Wiy and the Fleam Dyke. (4) Survi^fe^ng Kcrieoa of tbe more 
important Romiin E%aad 4 + 


defined (see Map H+ above) the culture as a whole is uniform^ Large 
square-headed j cruciform» saucer* applied t annular and smatl^ long 
fibulae k wrist-clasps and girdle-hangers are nontial, and cremation is 
not uncommon. 
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(A) WsT Saxons and Middle Angles 

The traditiorLa] view of the signihcance of such culturaJ diifeterioes 
as exist bet^'een Middle Anglian and West Saxon districts has recently 
been restated by Brown (1915, p. 6z6), who may be quoted as giving 
a convenient suimnarj’ of the position. W'hile surrendering “the two 
old-established crite ria, cremation and the saucerb roocb "and admitting 
that "in patterns of funereal pottery, in florid square-headed brooches, 
in arms, in vessels and numerous other objects substantial differences 
are not to be discerned,” he holds that "the cruciform brooches, the 
wrist clasps, and the girdlehangers, abundant on one side of the line " 
(separating West Saxon fmm Middle Anglian) “but so sparingly 
represented, if represented at all, on the ocher do furnish us with 
very distinct differentiae between the two regions and races,” 

That they differentiate between the tri'o regions, is admitted. 
That they are evidence of racial divergence, cannot, I think, be 
established. 

We may consider the cruciform brooch first of all. It is well 
known that in the cemeteries of the Saxon areas where V century 
settlement is apparent, early forms of the cruciform brooch occur, 
though rarely. On the Upper Thames, for example, they are found in 
the cemeteries of East Shefford and Reading (Brown, 1915, pp. 650 
and 64+). Fig. 6 on Plate xli. from the former cemetery, in Brown’s 
corpus may be cited as being as typical an “Anglian" brooch of 
early VI as could be found in the Cambridge Re^on. These are 
usually regarded as “borrowed” culture elemcnte; but the possi¬ 
bility that “West Saxon” and "Angle" alike had at the time of the 
settlement the cruciform brooch cannot be excluded. Maintenance 
of contact with Scandinavia may account for its popularity, and 
development, in the Anglian area. 

There remain the wrist-clasp and the girdle-hanger, Now these 
objects so far from providing supportfor the theory of racial differences 
between Angle and Saxon are directly opposed thereto; since both 
are developments on English soil. They, in fact, tend to stablish the 
truth of the theory under review, which regards such diffeiencea as 
exist between Angle and Saxon as being due to the isolation, partial 

or complete, of group settlements within defined Reoeraohical 
boundaries, f e 

It has already been noted that there is one group of objects 
common to the West Saxon area and to Middle Anglia rare or alient 
elsewhere; thisis the saucer brooch and its variant, the appUed brooch 
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This IS a striking fact; and it must be examined in nebtion to the 
dictum that the convergence or divergence in cuIturaJ chamcter$ of 
adjacent group areas^ other factors being equal, determined by 
the extent to which facilities for tntercomniumcation exist or are 
lacking. 

The distribution of the saucer and applied brooches in these 
regions has been worked out by Leeds {1912), and since all the facts 
are accessible it is only necessary' to note that such brooches commonly 
occur on the Upper Thames and the Warwickshire Avon on the one 
side of the divide; and on the other aide are numerous on the upper 
watera of the Cam, the Ouse, and the Nene+ Ebewhere they occur 
sporadically^ In the Middle Anglian area, then, they are most 
numeroua in the cemeteries closest to the West Saxon area. 

We must first enquire whether any facilities for intercom- 
nouni^stion exist between the two districts to account for this dis¬ 
tribution. The Icknield Way affords a direct route from the Upper 
Cam to the Upper Thames Valley^ and its existence may explain 
the close similarities between the earlier saucer and applied fibulae 
in these valleys- The use of this natural highway by the V century 
raiders is more than probable; and it may incidentally be noted that 
this would explain the exceptionally early character of certain finds 
in the Upper Thames Valley—at Dorchester* for example. 

The invasion of LoiSbr6k*^B sons in IX offers a close parallel; the Danish 
a^y rod.e from East Anglia to Reading in the spring of 871* tvide fitly by 
the Icknield Way* A.S^C* Laud MS. (E)^ Earle and Plummer (1892)1 
P- 7 ^- 

It may, however* be urged that saucer and applied brooches are 
common to Middle Anglian and West Saxon areas further north, 
areas which could not be affected by the existence of the Icknield 
Way route. The districts in question are the Upper Avon fW'est 
Saxon) and the Upper Nene (Anglian)- The divide between these 
two rivci^ approximately delimits on Leeds" map the respective 
'^tribal ** areas. 

This divide is composed of Jurassic rocks, and along it, in this 
sector, the Foss Way nins. It was probably fairly open country; hence 

watershed between these two rivets might be easily crossed, and 
intercommurticacion readily established. 

The strongest argument against the theory wc are testing is the 
absence of an “Anglian reflex” on the line of the Icknield Way in 
the Upper Thames \ alley. No iaU crucifomi brooches, girdle^hangers 
or clasps ha>o, so far as I can ascertain, been found in this region; 
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and ID the absence of a satisfactory e^lanatlon for this, the theory 
cannot be considered cstabUshed, Such a reflex is, howerer, welt 
marked in the Upper Avon VaJJey, where Anglian forms occur with 
sonie frequency (Brown, rgis, pp. 667 f.). 

If the 371 A.D. entry in the Chronicle (MSS. A and E, Earle and Plununer 
(1892, pp. 18-19J) relating to “Bedcanford" or "Biedcanford" can be 
accepted as referring to Bedford, we have an explanation, consistent with 
C^dwick's thcoiy, of the absence of VI century Anglian form* in the 
Tham® \^eyp and for the devdopm^t of ihe applied £bula on indepen^ 
dent lines In Southern Cambridgeshire. We may suppose that the Ici- 
mcld Way route, open in V, was dosed in VI owing to the presence of 
Entong at Bedford p But the existence of an Anglo-Saxon cemetery close 
to Bedford (Kempston) Indicating peaceful settlement hem during VI 
renders it very unlikely that this identificttion is correct. There is no early 
evidence to support ly Oman (191^, p* i^o) considers that the entty 
relates; not to Bntona but to Teutons hostile to the West Saxong. In any 
^ the coiit^t suggests that Bedcanford is a crosdng-pLice on the 
I hamts, not the Ouse. 

I^ds has attacked the problem (1913, p. 81), He considers it 
possible that a Saxon tribe originally in possession of parts of Middle 
An^a had been dispossessed by a subs^uent invasion of a tribe or 
tnbes of Angles; and he suggests that the cemeteries furthest to the 
west (in the Anglian area), where the Saxon brooch occurs most fre¬ 
quently, may be those of parts of the tribe retreating before the new 
inurngiants. All this is very hypothetical, and the solution of the 
problem of the distribution of saucer and applied brooches which it 
presents cannot be regarded as fittaJ. 


(B) Middle Ancles and East Saxons 

^ The relations between the Middle Anglian region of Cambridge¬ 
shire and the E^t Saxon district naay now be examined. Here we have 
no natural channels of communication of Importance, and wide 
expanses of forest-bearing clay lands, which we have seen reason to 
suppose would rapidly recover their natural impassability, divide the 
few known <^etey sites on the coast of Essex from our Cam Valley 
«metenes. We have, however, means of communication which may 
m some m^ure have taken the place of natural routes; to wit a 
number of Rot^ roads. So far as I am aware, no study of the breaks 
m of in mlation to the boundaries of Anglo- 

A been madei but if there be any truth in the 

theory under consideraDon m this chapter, the isolation of the settle- 
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mmt areas which crystallized into feingdoms should be thus tractable; 
and the oontmuity of Roman roads across such boundarica, if it is 
anywhere demonstrable, must be of historical importance. 

That the break-down of the Roman system of communications 
took place mainly in the V and VI centuries wiU not be doubted. 
It may be regarded as certain that throughout the historical Anglo- 
^on period there was, on the whole, an increasing demand for 
interstate comraumcationB; an d but Uttle loss of such facilities (apart 
from the foundering of causeways and decay of bridges, remedied 

by a detour to the nearest ford) can be held to have taken place in 
this penod. ^ 

Let us therefore examine the Roman roads in Essex; and sec what 
nj^iire of communication they afford with East as well as with 
P * Sketch-map H (p. 285) the sectors of roads in 

X wAic/j stiU ejcist witfiaut mattrialbreaks in conJiiRux^ are indicated. 

(0 t IS seen that the Roman coast road is practically ra>iittnrinuff 
rom London to Colchester, where it divides; the continuity of 

both the northern extensions is broken, at the Stour Valley (Codrine^ 
ton, 1918, p. 

(iij The east-and-west road, Stane Street, is practically complete 
rom^ar Colchester (Marks Tey) to firaughing, where it links up 
With Ermine Street, 


1 ^, Stane Street is pracdcaDy continuously in use; the 

to fh,. Horse Cross to Eraiine Street is due doubtless 

that of traffic at an early date to adjacent villages on the line of 

Stortford-M*'**'^^** O?*®! P- * *5 doubts whether the sector Bishop’s 
thiti « .1*^ Cross is Roman; personal knowledge of it convinces me 

mat tt must be accepted as such. 


^ course of Ermine Street from London to Braugft- 
ing js known, its track through Aliddlesex and Southern Hertford- 
c* Tit* , Stretches disused, as the f-inch 0 ,S. map (Sheet 20, 
St ^bans) clearly shows. 

CatSb road from Colchester to the Ermine Street via 

cannot now be traced with certainty between Colchester 
since it may have been but a sinuous pre-Roman 
able ^”^®bed by the Romans and hence now not recogniz- 
abrenre * we can draw no conclusons from its apparent 


The ^ Oif the relevant facts may now be considered. 

- of the Essex coast road was preserved, we may con- 

o!> because it linked up a chain of setdements; while the loss of 
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the reads north of Colchester points to the antiquity of the line of 
the Stour as a division between East Anglia and 

The absence of East Saxon settlements in Southern Hertfordshire 
may account for the partial toss of the lower segment of Ermine 
Streets It not» we may supposep in use in the centuries im¬ 
mediately following the m\rasion. 

Stane Street presents a different phenomenon. It crosses a wide 
belt miles) of forest countryi bare of Anglo-Saxon settlement in 
the pagan period (and thus had it been disused at any time, i^ trace 
must surely have been quickly lost); linked with the Ermine Street, 
it forms an unbroken channel of communication far bey'ond the limits 
of Essex. 

Such a survival expands our conception of the importance of 
Roman roads in the psgan period. This survival is due^ I hold, to a 
for« greater than those making for isolation as between group-areas 
(kingdoms); namely, the necessity for communication with the out* 
side world {in this case the sea-coast, Keiitj France and the south 
generally) fett by settlers in an inland area such as Middle Anglia. 
If the Sketch-map be examined it will be seen that a practi^ly 
unbroken sector of the Ermine Street extends from the Bdv'er Nenc 
to Braughing. Its survival may very probably be due to the political 
homogeneity of the Middle Angies; I suggest that it was their line of 
communication to an East Coast port. 

Similariy, Watling Street was the vital link which oonriected Mercia 
with the outside world; ihe capitaJ, Tamworthj situated on it, Jt is 
not suggested that the necessity for such cotnmunication was in tarly days 
formulated; certaLaly it was not maintaiiied by political action but as a 
result of continuous use by traders and traveUeis. 

It is recognized that the few known Essex cemeteries, as a whole, 
present characters widely different from those of the Cam Valley 
group* This is readily explicable on the hypothesis we are con¬ 
sidering; the w^de belt of forest upland enforced isolation from 
Anglian kingdoms on the one hand, the coastal situation of the Essex 
settlements encouraged close relations with Kent and the Continent 
on the other. 

The failure of the Ipswich finds to conform fully to East Anglian type is 
wmilarly c*plicahle as R. A Smith lecogniz® . p. 333). The c«nei*iy 

WM one of a people on the fnnge of the Thames estuary group^area 
who were influenced from the south as ivcll as from the north and west. 

‘ Tlw. <i»y hsve be« the Iccoiui boaudtry in cwly ] jijj. s« p. ,01. 
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We caniKJt say that the finds tndtcaie a culture matcrialiy different fram 
that found in Essex undJ more Essex cemeteries are rescaled and explored. 

But if my explanation of the survival of the cross-country Rornan 
road from the E^x coast to ^EddJe Anglia be correct there should 
be definite evidence of the contact between southern Cambridge¬ 
shire and the settlements of Essex in one place^ namely, tn the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Colchester, Evidence of such relationship does here 
exist. From a Jar^e and imperfectly explored cemetery on the 
boundary of Feering and Kelvedon parishes, dose to the coastal 
termination of the great road and 30 miles from the nearest Cam 
Valley settlement, a few objects obtained in 1882 are preserved 
These include tw^o applied fibulae — the only examples found on the 
east coast between the Thames and the Wash^. 

The natural boundary betwren Middle Anglia and the kingdom 
which developed In the Essex area is the southern waterehed of the 
Cam and its tributaries. The political boundaiy of the kingdom of 
Essex on the north-west in early Vll is unknowTi; it may have 
included Chesterford as does the iriodem countJ^ But the pa^n 
^ttlement here was geographically part of Middle Anglia, and that 
it ako w'as so culturally is probablet for the only important object 
preserved from its cemetery is a cnicifoitn broo^ of Cam Valley 
type (Brownj 1915, p, 7S8). I conclude, therefore, that the w'atershed 
of the Cam was probably the political boundary of Middle Anglia in 
the south-east of our Region. That it was so in the south I am less 
cer^n. The boundary probably w-as not defined until the Christian 
period, for in earlier times southern Hertfordshire w^as apparently 
almost entirely unoccupied. The distribution in northern Hertford¬ 
shire of the term ^"Bury^' used to signify the manor (see p. 303), 
which is of common occurence in the upper Cam and Ivei Valleys, 
suggests that the former area was colonized from Middle Anglia; if 
so> the southern boundary of this kingdom extended beyond the 
litnits of our Region*. 

(C) The BotTNUAnv between Mioole and East Anglia 

Broadly speaking, the pagan Angb-Saxon culture in the Fenland 
Basin as a whole is uniform; and it will be recalled that in discussing 

s3m*A^^^**'**^ ^ (iSSS>. 11, 124. See ilw R, A, 

bmiUi Pi Ji^>, 

I occumnee of the plice-itunc Frt:mifi[biiry, i mile N,W, of Fccring, ihmt 

alM be due 10 contact with Afiddle Anglia, Se* the following pimaraph^ and pp. 

u P^nod—to the absorpEiOb ia Mcrd« of Middle Angliir— 

Henfordihire v™i m ^11 probability ttached to Essex (m p. 239). 
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a similar phertomfinon in the Bronze Age (p. 26) it \vts pointed out 
that the geography of the area was such that a tendency to unity of 
cultural dharacters might in all periods be expected. 

But though the grave-goods of ^t Anglia (as represented in our 
district by the cemeteries of the River Lark) are dosely similar to 
those of Middle Anglia (as represented by the cemeteries of the Cam¬ 
bridge and Chapel Hill groups) there are weU-marked minor differ- 
ences* The most important objects which are common in the one 
area^ partially or entirely absent from the other* are the saucer and 
applied broodies. The numerous cemeteries of Suffolk have 

yielded only one pair of the latter; while no less than 18 of the former^ 
and 4S of the latter^ occur in Southern Cambridgeshire. The limits 
on the east of these West Saxon and Middle Anglian types is thus the 
belt of country between Cambridge and the Lark Valley. 

In this same region^ it will be nemernberedj we found that a 
cultural break existed in the later phase of the Early Iron Age» and we 
concluded that 2 political boundary (reinforced by a military barrier* 
the Devil's Dyke?) checked the tendency to unity of which we have 
spoken. 

That the facts just mentioned aie due to the maintenance by the 
East Anglians of a polidral and mititary barrier seems highly probable^ 
We have evidence suggesting that the Devil*s Dyke was thus utilized 
by them* and it is likely that they cxjirstnictcd the Fleam Dyke* 

Devil’s Dyke* The axe figured on Plate XXXVI, 7^ is of a type 
frequently met with in inhumation burials of the pagan period. It 
was found (as a note m C^.S, 36, p* 21, records) witii another 

axe of the same form, a "bneehead, spur, and stirrup, all of iron ” 
in iSaa, by a "workman levelling the Devil's Dyke on Newmarket 
Heath,” The spur and stirrup I cannot find in the Museum- the 
** lancehcad has a split socket and a long slender blade* It is probable 
that relics of more than one period w-ere intermingled; there is no 
evidence as to the nature of the deposit. 

Fleam Dyke, The investigations detailed on p. 130 showed 
that the main sector of the Dyke between the forest plateau near 
Balsham and Wilbraham Fen was of Roman or post-Roman origin. 

Nothing that w'e know of the history of the Roman occupation of 
Eastern Britain renders Jt likely that defence was needed against 
attack from the south-west. The development of the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms, on the other hand—East Anglia, Middle Anglia, and later 
Mercia—and the numcroua ware of which w^ have recoW afford 
ample ground for the belief that the East Anglians of the pagan’period 


PLATE XXXVI 
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like thdr predecessors the Iceni, would find t defensive dyke hamng 
access to thdr territory of the utmost ralue^ 

That onep the Devirs Dyke» already existed^ and was at aome time 
in the pagan period in use* may provisionally be accepted, and It at 
first sight seems improbable that the East Anglians would trouble to 
construct a second. But we have seen that the Teutonic population 
of Eastern England must have been small for a considerable period 
after the conquest; and the fact that the situation of the Fleam Dyke 
permits the vulnerable frontier of East Anglia to be defended by less 
than half the number of men required for the Devifs Dyke affords 
an adequate reason for building a barrier at this point (see Map 
That no such earthworks in this country are known to have been 
constructed by the Anglo-Saxons in the pagan period is true^ but we 
learn from Tacitus that the Germani in I A.D. ojnstmeted boundary 
dykesp probably similar in character to our dykes* In dealing with the 
campaign of ArminJuSp 16-17 describes the gathering of the 

Cherusd '*iri a spot closed in by a river and by forests, within which 
w-as a narrow swampy plain. The woods too were surrounded by a 
bottomless morass^ only on one side of it the Amgrivarii had raised 
a broad earthwork as a boundary betiveen themselves and the 
Chenjsci*.^* Offa*s dyke* moreover, though not an original work of 
the Mercian kingp was most likely extended and completed by him*. 
Interesting evidence (similar to* but more definite than» that 
already recorded in coimecrion with the Ekvil's Dyke) w^hich sug¬ 
gests that the Fleam Dyke waa in u$e as a miliiary barrier during the 
pagan period has recently come to lights Bdsham men, employed on 
the w'ork of excavation, referred several rimes to skeletons having 
been found in the ramp within living memory between Balsham and 
Mutlow Hilip and I find in the Cambridge Museum two umbo$ 
(Plate XXXII) of types characteristic of the pagan period in our 
districtp labelled found at (or by) the Fleam Dyke between BaJsham 
and Mutlow Hill^ 1861.’" One of these has the boss and rivet-heads 
silveredj a feature of common occurrence in local cemeteries. At the 
same rime was found a spearhead (also in the museum). That any 
settlement-cemetery existed on the open chalk downs between these 
two points is improhqbfe, and the evidence p vague and inadequate 
as it iSp points to the burial of men fallen in battle at the earthwork. 

* ITic Wa 4 i«dyke in Wiltahire wu one poini shown by Pitt-Rivtfs to bs 
post-Rofnan, bui wsj pjub^bly Ramano-firiiishp as wu Boktrly Dyke. 

_ TidtvB, Am. II, tnns. Church and Brodxibb. 

aulbority for thifl ii late and poor. Vitae Duorum Offanim (St Albiiu^ 
Xll emtury). 
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It is [lot suggested that the Fleam Dyke t^-as the permanent 
political boundary between East and Middle Anglia. What seems 
probable is that in time of danger to the East Anglian state, defence, 
in the Late pagan and early Christian periods, may ha\e been con-> 
centiated on the most easily defensible spot on the vulnerable frontier, 
namely, the narrow belt of open country spanned by the Dyke. This 
hypothesis amply accounts for the successive reconstructions, revealed 
in one section of the vallum. 

Survey of the features in the grave-furniture which differentiate 
Middle from East Anglia may now be resumed. It has been noted 
(p. 283) that the use of enamel on cruciform and square-headed fibulae 
is met with in the cemeteries of N.W Suffolk; enamelled fibulae are 
found also at Wilbrabam and Linton, but none is known from the 
cemeteries of the Chapel Hill group, west of the Cam. Objects of 
that distinctive character which is commonly called Jutish.and which 
are probably of Xendsh fabric, dating tn late VI and early YII, have 
a Bimilar range in our district. A feiv examples occur in the Larit Valley 
and several at Tostock and Ixworth near Bury St Edmunds; we have 
recorded such also at Burwell <p. 262), at Allington HiU, Bottisham 
(P* 264), at Little Wilbraham {p. 262) and at Cambridge, St John's 
(P- 243)- The distribution of imported glass vessels, probably of late 
VI date (Linton, Chattcria and (?) Girton), is somewhat rimilar, and 
may be a cortelated phenomenon. 

Special attention may be directed to the bronze pyramidal stud set 
with ehdl and garnets from Tuddenham in the Cambridge Museum. 
Similar studs from “near Canterbury” are in the Ashrtiolean Museum^ 
where arc dao certain Tostock and Ixworth finda of Kentish origin. 

An earlier date than the dose of Vi is possible for the circular brooch, 
with keystone garnets, from Wilbraham, referred to above. 


It is interesting to observe that while the Lark Valley and Chapel 
Hill cemeteries are typical of their respective kingdoms, the inter¬ 
mediate cemeteries such as St John’s, Cambridge, and Little Wilbra¬ 
ham shoxv features belonging to both groups. 

The limitation of the late imported (“Kentish") objects to the 
north-c^t half of our district—their furthest extension therein to the 
west being, apparently, the cemetery of the Castle Hill settlement, 
Cambridp~is evidence which is, so far as it goes, of importance. No 
such Uimtation is observable in the ease of objects imported from 
the south in the early period of the settlement. 

There ^ cri^tly a trade connection between Southern Cambridre- 
»ht« and Kent (F«nce also) dunng the century following the conquS. 
Radiaung 6bulae, for example, ooeurred at Barrington A as well as at 
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Linton and WilbmJiam; both the Barrington oetneteriea have yielded Urge 
gilvcred buckles and square-headed hbulae of *yp® commonly occurring 
in Kent^ and the Haslingfield belt-plates are almost certainly of southern 
origin. Finds of Kentish character at Saffron Walden and Wenden [E] 
are referred to on pp. 265^- The route of entry was doubtless Stane 
Street; possibly also the Stour Valley road^ 

It was pointed out on ^39 that the rise of East Anglia to her 
position as the dominant militaiyr power in South England under the 
leadership of King Kedwald at the beginning of Vll was sufficient 
to account for the transfer of the southern fens from Middle to East 
Anglia. The archaeological evidence, then, suggests that the Cam¬ 
bridge bridgehead was held by Redw^ald;^ within whose dominions 
many inlaid jewels of Jutish character have been found^; and that in 
his day the boundary of East Anglia to the south of Cambridge was 
the line of the Essex Cam. This boundary^ moreover, includes the 
district wherein enamelled fibulae are met with. Gray (1910, p. 137) 
arrives at similar conclusions from an analysis of historical data. 

It should be added thati as Gray p- 29) pointed out, the 

distribution of place-names ending in "ham" points to the perma¬ 
nence of some such politica] boundary, ^THam,” “stead," and 
seem, in our district at least, to mark off settlement by East 
Saxon and East Anglian elements from that of Middle Anglians. 

Such differential place nomenclature m probably only another mani¬ 
festation of divergence due to isolatiori. If so, it provides additional evi^ 
dence for the late date of certain "ham” names in our district (see p. 175). 

Note on the Anolian CirLTURE Ama 

That the Anglian culture area extends so widely as to include not 
only Middle and East Anglia but also Lincolnshire and Yorkshire is 
no doubt due in part to the stimulus of intercourse with Northern 
Europe. Parallelism, as Schetelig points out (1906, pp«99ff.), tn the 
development of the cruciform brooch in Scandinavia and in Eastern 
England existed in the latter half of V, In this period contact with 
Denmark is most manifest, while tn early VI changes in cruciform 
and square-headed brooches in our district and in Eastern England 
generally find their closest parallels in NonsTiy. After 550 we may 
suppose that the Frisian stepped in and that direct intercourse 
betw'cen the North and England was at an end. 

^ S« R. A. Smith (l^uy The of entry into Hfifit Anglia probably 

Diinwich, the lelectiqn of which as the bishop** seat by FdLx is Lodicodve of itM 
inipdrlBncc at the Ci1s:i9e of the pi:gpn periods RedwaJd*a dox zTiadotils with Kent 
art attested by Eede^ H. E. Lib, tt, xv. 
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SOMMARY 

Th« distribution of the cemeteries and Rods of the pagan period 
in Cambridge points to the existence of at least three settlements 
within the limits of the modem town, one being on or by the Roman 
town on Castle Hilh 

The apparent multiplication of cemeteries in the neighbourhood 
of Chapel Hill, Cambridgeshire, has been shown to be due, in all 
probability, to errors of provenance in the records of museum and 
private collections: three only arc attested, Barrington A and B and 
HaslingRcId, 

Settlement in the district is limited to the river vallej-s^ and fen 
islands and shows close similarity to that of the Early Bronze Age 
as defined by bcaher burials, both being the result, it is held, of inva¬ 
sion era'n the Wash, and of the control exercised by environment on 
peoples of primitive culture. 

There is ample evidence that the more important areas of our 
district, the X^arlc Valley and the Carn Valley near Cambridge, were 
settled before the end of the V century; the date of settlement in the 
Ivel and Great Ouse Valley cannot yet be determined. The character 
of the early grave-fumiture suggests that the majority of the settlers 
came from Slesvig and Hanover. 

The culture of our Region is that known as "Anglian "; but in the 
presence of applied and saucer brooches relations with the West 
Saxon culture of the Upper Thames Valley' are apparent. 

The hypothesis that divergencies of cultural characters between 
Angles and Saxons are the result of the isolation of districta which 
developed into kingdoms has been tested; while not affording a com¬ 
plete explanation of all the facts, it throws light on many difficult 
topogmphical problems. 

Slight differences in cultural characters between Middle and 
Anglian areas in our district are considered to be due to the establish¬ 
ment of a political and a military bonder; the militaiy frontier is 
thought to have bwn, at some time within the period, the line of the 
Fleam Dyke, which was probably constructed by the East Anglians 

Evidence indicative of the advance of the political boundary of 

East Anglia to the line of the Essex Cam at the close of the pagan period 

has been brought fomard, 

The influence of Roman arts and crafts on tfie Anglo-Saxons in 
our district subsequent to the invasion appears to have been slight 
There is some evidence pointing to the survival of Romano-Bridsh 

^ Save .1 Kina’! W.M«, (HJ nnd at 
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elements in the fens and their borders. The discovery of remn^ta of 
two or three bronze bowle showing La Tene ornament is impor^t; 
their place of manufacture is unknowup buc is certainiy not in our 
neigh hourhood. 

The distribution of cremation and inhumatiori in the Cambridge 
Region shows that those invaders who employed the former rite had 
a tendency to segregate. Inhumation burial is contemporary with the 
settlements 

The importance in this period of Roman roads and of pre-Roman 
trackways has been emphasized; the breaks in continuity of the former 
have in one case been shown to be coincident w^th a probable bound¬ 
ary between kingdoms; and causal relationship is indicated. The 
possibility that the Stane Street from Maries Teyp near Colchester^ 
to Braughing was used as a traffic route from the sea-coast to Middle 
Anglia in the pagan period has been investigated^ 

THE CHRISTIAN PERIOD 

We may next consider w^hat remains we possess referable to the 
Anglo-Saxon Christian period, from the middle of VII to 1066 a 
( with a break of about 100 years following the Danish invasion of 
B66 A.D.). 

Remains knowti to be of this period in the Cambridge Rc^on are 
almost entirely monumental—churches and sculptured grave-slabs 
and crosses; and such are excluded from consideration in this book 

p. 237), 

So scanty are the otlier remains, and so little light do they throw 
on the history of the period, that a mere inventory of the chief finds 
arranged chronobgicdly will suffice. 

(I) Middlb VIL centx’hv to the Danish Invasion, S66 aj>. 

(i) A relic of early Christianity m East Anglia is the gold cross 
with garnet and glass inlays, probably of Kentish workmanship, 
framing a gold coin of Heraclius (610-641 A.n.), found at Wilton [N] 
on the Little Ouse. It is in the British Museum. 

(ii) Four bronze strap-ends in the Cambridge Museum, one 
found at Cambridge, the others at Hauxton MLIlp show" how wide 
was the range of ornamental moi^ available for the IX century 
craftsman. The former shows scrolls in niello and silver; the latter 
show geometrical, interlaced, and animal forms. 

(iii) ITie bronze-gilt disc (Plate XXXIV, 6), dug up somewhere 
in Cambridge during the laying of a sewer in ^905, is of unusual 
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interest. Its decoration—ck^ spirals like those in the Book of 
Dunow and step-patterns—suggests a date in VI11. The rivet-holes 
(centre and base) and the two lateral holes show that it formed one 
of a trio of disc-headed pins like those found in the Withatn at 
Lincoln, finely illustrated by Alien (1904) and now in the British 
Museum’-. The ornament of the Lincoln pins is mainly zoomorphic 
as on the similar example from Ixworth [Sj , figured and discussed 
by R. A. Smith (1911, p. 337); but the bronze plaques which link the 
pins one to another show spirals resembling those on our disc, Allen 
dated the Ijncoln example In early IX. A quadrant of another disc 
showing interlacing patterns, but otherwise similar to the Cambridge 
example, comes from Hauxton MiU. It also is in the local museum. 

(iv) A leaden weight with bronze-gilt decorated disc, found at 
Mildcnhall, is by R. A. Smith (19U, p. 345) dated in VIII or IX. 

(v) A bronze-gilt boss of Irish work of VIH (in the British 
Museum) is said to have been dug up at the east end of Steeple 
Bumpstead Church (R, A. Smith, 1915 c). 

(vi) Cowtf. A hoard of nine soeattas, found in or near Cambridge, 

is described by J. Evans (1E94), the date suggested by him being 
Wd-VlII, but I understand from Mr Bruce Dickins that the first 
half of VII would now be considered a more probable date; one is 
in the FitawBliam Museum, Cambridge. The Rev. E, G>nyb«re has 
a Meat found at Barrington, Inscribed coins are rare; some of Mercian 
origin are of special interest; two of CoenwaiJf (796-8zi), found at 
Haslingfield and Mildenhall*; and one of Offa (757-96) found at 
Barrington; another of OfFa and one of his widow Cyneduyth 
from '‘near Hitchin ” {R. A. Smith, igoa, p. 260). A atyca of Burhred 
(552-874) and one of Earned (SiCh-840) are recorded from Hauxton 
Mill (Cw 4 . 5 . p. cxxxvi); the latter is the only Northumbrian 

coin of the pre-Danish period of which I have record. 


(II) PeHIOD 866-950 A.D. 

There are a few objects that are referable to the interlude of 
heathendom resulting from the Danish invasion and settlement tn 

the Cambridge Region, Remains of the phase are rare in East Anglia 
generally* ^ 

I. ^ny^re (1904. p, 438) records that a bronze bracteate 
stamped with quasi-arabic characters” has been found at or near 
Barnn^on; and coins of Alfred found in the parish are also in hia 


1 


diK h*i • ut X 8s in.: the Lin»!o plw 

OtaDTj. S. I. (June, iU9, p. 45) „d cJ^. 
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2. A tri-lobed fibula wiUi conventional foliage omamentj found 
on Lakenheath Warren^ is dated by R. A* Stnith (1911, p- 352) in 
the Viking period* a similar date is suggested for a gold ring from 
TTietford^ in the Nonrich Museum (C^t+ No. 4S6), which shows ** the 
characteristic pattern made by a triangular punch enclosing pellets/* 

3* In the Ashmolean Museum there h a square bronze plate from 
West Stow Heath, the face of which shows an animal device charac-^ 
teristic of the Viking periods It was probably a brooch^ 

4. On the skeleton of a w^oman in the cemetery at Faille Ditches^ 
Walden, referred to on 265^ w^as found a necklet on which w'crc 
two bronze discs showing Carloringian decorative motifs w^hich are 
found in England and the North. To these Viking ornaments form 
'-the closest parallels.” See H. E« Smith {1SS3) and Brown {i9tS, 
Plate xri, 2). This burial ts considered by R. A. Smith (1903, p. 331) 
to date not later than 1000 it is probably that of a nominal 
convert to Chrisdanit>*. 

5, At Santon on the Little Ouse the grave of a Scandinavian 
warrior of the early X century was discovered m 1867^ See Greenw^ell 
{1S74) and R, A. Smith (^907). There was no tumulusi the skeleton 
was m a grave 2 feet below* the surface and the associated objects 
were an iron sword of Daniah tj'pe and two chamcteriatic oval bronze- 
gilt ** tortoise ” brooches (all in the British Museum). These are rarely 
met with in England. A buckle from Lakenheath in the Cambridge 
Museum exhibits similar pierced ornament. 

6* An axe-blade of iroOp of the Viking period or later, is in the 
Ambrose collection, Cambridge Mu&eum* its padnadon shows it to 
have been derived from the fen peat. This beaudfuJ weapon of war 
is illustrated on Plate XXXL It is veiy light j but the strength 
necessary for its purpose is obtained by increasing the thickness of 
the blade near the edge^ as the secdon show’s. 

(Ill) Period 930-1066 A.D. 

(a) The settlement which existed on the north side of the River 
Cam at Hauxton Mill from the Early Iron Age onwards would appear 
to have been occupied more or less condnuously throughout the 
Anglo-Saxon Age; and the inadequacy of our knowledge of the site 
is a grievous loss to local archaeology* 

Wessex coins of Ethclred I and Alfred the Great arc recorded 
(Kinunins, 1SS7), as well as the coins and other objects already 
mentioned; and amongst the pottery (La Ttne* Roman and pagan 
Anglo-Saxon)—preserved in the Cambridge Museum^ — are some 
fragments of coarse hard-baked ware with pinched rim in the 
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mediaeval manner. I aubmitted these fragments to Mr R. A. Smith 
who con»dera them to be pre-Norman. 

(A') Fe«eij. A note on a leaden vessel measuring i8 

inches in diameter, elaborately decorated with vandyked panels of 
interlaced work, found prior to 1879 deep in clay in a held behind 
the post oEce and school at Westley Waterless, was communicated 
to the C.A.S. in 1879 (Hughes, 1879). It contained a bill, spearhead 
with split socket, plough share, punch, hasps and other fragments 
which perhaps formed "the stock-in-trade of a sma| | worker in 
iron/' The illustration (Plate XXXV) shows that the interlaced work 
(cast in a mould) is of the debased type met with on the local grave- 
covers to which the date 975-1066 is assigned {C. Fox, igaa)- 
The circular panels present four triquetrae, forming a cruciform 
pattern. A second vessel in the Cambridge Museum, siimlar in 
shape and character, and probably of local origin, has ornament of 
Romanesque (Norman) tjTse, and it may be that both are nearly 
contemporary. 

It ie, however, to be noted that a triquetra resembling those on the 
Westley Waterless vessel occurs on a Vi I centuiy »ceat found at or near 
Cambridge (J. Evans, 189+, Plate II, No. 3). 

The care taken in the ornamentation of these vessels suggests that 
they performed a function of some dignity and importance. Professor 
Chadwick suggests that the aJe-mugs at the beer-drinkings may have 
been refUlcd from such a vessel which would thus be kept per¬ 
manently in the thegn’s hall, 

(f) Camden (quoring from Hicites) records the discovery In 1694 
at Sutton of "three silver plates," on one an inscription in An^ 
Saxon Md in Runes, together with coins, a plate of lead, and "divers 
large rings of gold.” This inscription is figured in the ; 

Mr Bruce Dickins translates as follows: “Aedwen owns me. May 
she own me. Lord, Lord, protect him who me to her shall hHiur 
unless she give me of her own free will” •i‘. The Runes are, iii 
Profeswr Chadwick's opinion, “apparently an attempt to write 
Scandinavian runes by someone who did not understand them ” 
and the plate is of XI century date, judging fiozn certain Angl^ 
Saxon spelJm^ m the inscription. 

(^ A leaden tablet inscribed with a portion of one of Aelfric's 
homili^probably the front cowr of an MS, volume of the 
Homibes^was found on the site of Bur>' Abbey (see R A Smith 
*9”iP-3S3)- ■ miiu. 

■ Enj. tTfc^. citwa, and edu. ,, p. 
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(f) A sjtiaU figged broim plate, wJth three rivet-holMt fr^rn 
Mildenhall, in the Ashmolean Museunit sJid^s'b incised decoration of 
late X century style, as does a bronze fragment from Cambridge in 
the Cambridge Museum. 

Weapons of the Christian Period 

To the period 950-1066 probably belongs a fine scramasax from 
Barrington {Plate XXXVI, 13) with damascened blade. Damascening 
is not known to occur in weapons from the pagan cemeteries ^ and 
a similar weapon in the British Museum was associated with coins 
of Ethelred II, as I am informed by Mr R. A. Smith. Iron sword- 
blades from Lakenheath Fen and Waterbeach, in the British Museum, 
cannot be exactly dated. The former has a reeded bone pommel; 
the character of both suggests a date definitely later than the pagan 
period. A long blade like a sword with the tang hammered out to 
form a rough socket^ found ^^near Cambridge ” and probably a 
weaving batten, may be of IX or X century date, 

EARTHWORKS 

Only one branch of topographical archaeology remains to be 
surveyed in order to complete our brief consideration of the Chiistian 
Anglo-Saxon period, and, in a barren archaeolc^ical period» it is the 
most unsatisfactory branch of aU. 

The fact is that while there arc many earthworks in the district 
which may be of Anglo-Saxon datOp there are few, if any, w^hich can 
be with certainty assigned to this period. Gannock's Caatle^ Temps- 
ford [B], has been ascribed to the DaneSp and Edward the Elder is 
known to haw constructed a fortress at Huntingdon, while many 
moated and hanked enclosures and homestead moats may possibly 
be pre-Norman, as may also be a dyke at Childerley, 

Mottt-and-bailey castles^ and rectangular fortress-like manorial sites, 
Such as that at Ramptoo, are not considered in this book, as they are 
regarded as of post-Conquest origin. One structure of the latter typep that 
at Clavering [^, must, however, be mentioned, since it had been thought 
to be the ^^Robert*8 C^tle*" mentioned in the A,-S, Chronicle (Laud MS* 
E), under date 1052; **gewendon sume west to Pentecostes castele. sume 
norfi to Rodbertea castele.*^ 

Armitage^s analysis (1912) of the castles known to have been constructed 
by the Normans during XI, S4 in number, shows that all are motte-and- 
bailey or keep-and-bailey constructions. It is extremely improbable, 
therefore, that a rectangular moated work such as Clavering Castle would 
have been constructed by a Norman favourite of Edward the Coufessor, 

^ The an is mentioned in where It is probably icminisecnt; of Ronnaii 

times, the blodea, in the Nydbm Moss hnd 077 diimiiscnciied+ Wespotu thus 
decorated Erse appear in Ed^^d in. the V ihin g period. 
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Tempsford. At Tempsford the Danes are known to have con¬ 
structed an earthwork in 916 (921) A.D. An extensive fortification is 
clearly implied in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle record^, and it ta called 
“btirh" later on in the same year. 

Situated about 300 yards from the former bank of the river in 
this parish is Cannocks Castle, a small ramparted moated rectangular 
work measuring 120 by S4 feet within the ramparts j the l^nks 
are II to 12 feet above the bottom of the moat, and the moat is 
20 feet across. At one angle is a small circular mound about 20 feet 
across the top, probably the base of a stockaded tower*. 

Allowing two men to the yard of rampart, one to fight and one 
in reserve, the "hold” would provide a defence for 270 men. It 
certainly would not have accommodated the large army from Hun¬ 
tingdon and from East Anglia mentioned in the Chronicle. 

Goddard considers the fort to be part only of the Danish defences, 
and speaks of "fields to the south and east [of the work] scored with 
traces of Other lines...too faint to decipher." The work, however, is 
complete in itself and shows no traces in moat or vallum of any 
connection with larger constructions; moreover, it is a pnm unlikely 
that citadels of this type would be built by the Danes. 

It is difficult to assign a date to Gamtock’s Castle; but the XI-XII 
centuries may, on several grounds, be considered a more probable 
period for its construction than the X century, 

Cambridge. It is possible that the "army which owed obedience 
to Cambridge*" improved or reconstructed the Roman defences on 
Castle Hill. But no evidence can be brought forward in support of 
this suggestion save that the town is described as a burgus in Domes¬ 
day Book and was, therefore, presumably fortified in 1066 a.d. 

Burhs of Edward the Elder, One certainly existed in our 
district (originally a Danish work repaired and rebuilt by Edward), 
that at Huntingdon*; but it vras later on destroyed or merged in the 
existing (Norman) castle, 

Moated and Banked enclosures. The ramparts in works of 
this class are usually slight. Certain indirect evidence is available 
pointing to an Anglo-Saxon origin for some small enclosures of this 
type in Bedfordshire. 


• ’* py il»n lipc inr t« here of HtinnodLuie ? of Eiat Enalum t b., 

•( TwM^ord. 7 hit button 7 bytledun:'- Parker MS. A| 

* Described by GodilArd Ctgci4, ait)* 

! Plummer (lisj, loiV 

' ^..5. C, (X) Am. E«le md PlumiMr 
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At Wyboston, Keysoe and Harrowden, where Domesday Book 
records the former presence of iz and 14 sokemen inespecdvelyp 
a aeries of slightly banked and moated enclosures occurs^ Goddard 
(1904, p, 308) suggests that since the number of moats dosely corre¬ 
sponds to the number of sokemen, and since similar groups do not 
occur in other parishes^ these are probably the sites of pre-Domeaday 
yeomen-a farmsteads. 

1 have not been able to establish any relation in Cambridgeshire 
betw'een moated sites of this (or any other) class> and the number and 
distribution of sokemen in the Domesday record. 

One such moated site in Cambridgeshire^ at Barton, has been 
excavated by Walker {1908^), and was considered by him to be of 
late Anglo-Saxon date* This was the ancient manorial site of Barton ; 
and w^as proved to ha^-e been occupied since Roman (or possibly Late 
La T^ne) times. Waiker conduded that the ^'eai^works which 
appeared above ground*^ (the enclosure showed a low bank within 
the moat) were probably to he dated at from 800 to 1000 A The 
evidence does not» however, appear to me to be cotidusive as to the 
date at which the site was moated; and* indeed, the signs of Anglo^ 
Saxon occupation are of the slightest. 

Until further evidence of the date of w^orks of this type is available 
It appcam to be safer to exclude them from a survey which dose at 
the Norman Conquest. 

Homestead Moats. We may now consider whether a large and 
important group of minor earthworks, very numerous in Cambridge¬ 
shire, is to be assigned to the Anglo-Saxon Age. These level-aurfacedt 
small, water-moated enclosures are usually described as ^'Home¬ 
stead moats”; the feature which distinguishes them from the works 
discussed above is the absence of any bank^ mound or rampart. 

I do not know of any archaeological evidence w^hich w^ enable 
US to date these enclosures with certainty. If we turn to such historical 
records of the Anglo-Saxon Age as are hkdy to help us, we find 
frequent mention of "burh$H*' 

Maitland (1897, pp. 1S3 ff.) explains the eiirty uses of the word ; 
in the Laws it means the msidence, fortified or protected in some way, 
of an individual landowner—a thegn or^g^theund man. "Burhs" 
of this type are undoubtedly lepresentedf as far as the site is concerned, 
by the manorial halls of Anglo-Saxon villages as they existed after 
the Conquest, and as they exist to-day. Such sits^ and such dwellings 
in Bedfordshire, North Hertfordshire and here and there in adjacent 
counties are, as Maidand noted, to this day called “faurys"; it is 
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thus evident that in dicse districts the word has precisely the same 
signihcanoe as it had in the VII century. 

Thus in uur own district we have: 

Chrishsllbury by Chrishall [E]. 

Miilowbury by Mtllow [B]. 

Heydoubury by Heydon. 

Ehndonbury by Elmdon [E], 

Arlesey Bury by Arlcajy [B]. 

Melboumbury by 
The Bufystcad by Sutton- 
The Bury I Foilon. 

The Buryp Stapleford^ 

The Bury^ Great Sbdford* 

The Bury* Ashwell [H], 

Map J (p. 310) sho^va the village of ELmdoUp with Elmdonbury 
adjacent. 

Of the manorial character of these we have precise and dehnite 
infonnadon. For examplci the manor in Melboum called the Bury 
Manor given by King Edgar to Ely, *"The principal manor 
pn Foxton] called the Bury,.,belonged to the nuns of Chatteris/' 
"The principal manor [In Stapleford] called the Bury was part of 
the ancient possessiona of * * Ely ” * * The Bury Manor [Great Shelford] 
was given to the monastery of Ely by the parents of l^eofsin" 
(Lysons, 1808, pp, 234,1951 M 9 )^ 

In the region covered by the present survey, ^^burys" are fre¬ 
quently moated- but the proportion of moated fnanors with this 
distinctive appetladon is much the same as those not so described. 
"Homestead Moatsare» indeed»the normal protection provided for 
"manorial*' sites^ Are we justified in regarding these moate as of 
Anglo-Saxon origin? 

Some may be of pre-Conquest date^, but the writer knows of no 
eridence which will enable us definitely to assert that “ homestead " 
moats are the normal defence of a " burh " or even that moats of Anglo- 
Saxon origin are anything but exceptionaL Many sites that are not 
manorial are moated; and the use of the moat without raised banks 
for defence common down to the end of the Middle Ages. 

It is quite possible that a rude stockade, as at Bamborough*, was 
normally the sole defence of the Saxon thegn^s dwellings it may even 

* Fleti, rr, cb, •bowi that in the time of Edward I t. moat wbe the irntmil 
ftttffbuTO oi the miiKir bduBc. 

» Rchtiu vUla* tre nry^er moited. It » entuely a poit-Rocn^n devalopmcDt. 

* Cp 54'? Xr&p! ' Ida..-getmibiBidc Bcbbanhufh; ly inis tetOSt mid hegSO 
bciined, ■rftcr mJd ipreallc.'' Laud MS. (E>. Earfe and Plummef (iS^Zp p. 17). 
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be the that there was often no specifically defensive construction 
at all I the ateading being built four-square ^^'ith all the constitueDt 
buildings facing inwards, ingress to the courtyard being provided by 
a gate. 

Farmsteadiiigs adll emr scattered about the countryside arranged on 
this plan. The famihouse occupies one side of the Fectangkr the farm builds 
iDga the other three sides; all windows save mere shts open inwards on 
the yard where the stock is folded; entrance is gained by means of the 
yard gate. The ammgement is Dommonly seen in Western France. 

In view of this uncertainty, it is not proposed to include in this 
survey any of the homestead moats in our district. 

Childerley Dyke* Childerley is an upland parish 6 miles w'est^ 
north-west of Cambridge. Its western boundary' (see 6-inch O.S, 
XXXIX, N*W, and S.W*) for a distance of 730 yards is formed by 
a dyke of some strength * facing west; where w'ell-markcdp the crest 
of the vallum is about 6 feet above the floor of the ditch and the overall 
width is about 17 yards* An entrance, apparently original, is <xntrally 
situated. There h no evidence that the defences extended dther to the 
north or south beyond their present limita (see Map V). Ending 
“in the air/* as the earthwork does, it seems usele^ for defence; but 
dense woodlands may hav^ encompassed the settlement w*hen the 
wort was built and the only access thereto from the west may have 
been spanned by it- A cottage 700 yards to the west of the dyke, 
situated beside a hedge-line which leads to the gap in the defences 
and no doubt ntarks an ancient roadj is called, significantly enough, 
Battle Gate, No tradition attaches to the site; the only recorded find, 
that of a chain-shot, does not seem rele^'ant. No ancient through- 
road, so far as I can ascertain, traverses the parish, and it is in a wooded 
district w'here no trace of early occupation has been recorded. On 
the whole, I am inclined to suggest that it may have been designed 
for the defence of the Anglo-Saxon settlement of ChiJderley; it would 
thus be an earthw'ork of a type not known to occur elsewhere in the 
Cambridge Region. 

Trsdition would surely survive had the earthwork been constructed in 
the XVII c^tury as the discovery of the chain-shot suggests. Charles I 
slept at Childertey Hall in 1647 for two j^hts (June bS) on his way 
frem Holmby House to NewTuarket when in charge of Comet Joyce and 
his tfwpers. 

Non-Militaxy Earthwork* Numerous traces of the open-field 
system of cultivation which survived in Cambridgeshire into the 
XIX centtiry are to be seen on our hillsides. 

±0 
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Plate XXXV'II, 4, shoe's a aeries of lyncKets at Chishall Down, 
Chishail; tKree acre strips and one half-acre strip are here visible. 
On the same plate are the tremendous series of terraced banks at 
Copioe Hill, Ickleton. ITiese appear too lar;ge to be due to natural 
agencies—denudation and accretion—even when aided by man, who 
followed the practice of turning the sod downhill (Seebohm, iSgh, 
p. 5); but a hillside road well known to me, across an arable country¬ 
side near Elmdon [E], shows a bank of similar scale; and here no 
conscious effort to make a level terrace can be predicated. 

That terrace cultivation is in some districts older than the Anglo- 
Saxon period is probable; the cultivation of our chalk downland 
doubtless commenced in the Bronze Age; and such a system as 
that at Copioe Hill seems to require an antiquity greater than an 
Anglo-Saxon origin can give. 

The most interesting unenclosed parish in the district is that of 
Clothall [H], Though many of the balka dividing the acr^ strips are 
ploughed out, one is able to obtain from certain positions—such as 
that from which the photo on Plate XXXVII, 3, is taken—a good idea 
of the appearance of the open fields surrounding an Anglo-Saxon 
settlement. The hillside in the background in this photograph is 
terraced from top to bottom, as may be seen in Plate XXXVII, 2, 
taken at dose quarters. Thia is perhaps the moat remarkable aeries 
of lynchets tn East Anglia (Seebohm, 1896, p. 5). 


Topographical DisrnuBtmoN op Settlements in the 
Cambridge Region at the close op the Anglo-Saxon 
Age, as Recorded in Domesday Book 


In preceding chapters of this bctok the distribution of finds and 
other remains of successive culture phases has been investigated, and 
the position and range of settlements in our district deduced. 

Not until the close of the Anglo-Saxon Age are we able to provide 
ourselves with a topographical picture of settlement in the Cambridge 
Region based not on the result of chance finds, but on historical record; 
and consideration of Domesday Book from this aspect will be of 
value for comparative purposes. 

The sites of the Domesday viiU which are marked on the Anglo- 
Saxon Map' fall, broadly spedting, into two groups. Firstly, there 
am those sites which by reason of weU-drained and fertile soil, shelter. 


> Bud on nwiu by J. H, Rcimd, C. Johruon, B. A. Lee. and P W n.™ 
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proxinuty of water, and convenienoe of communicatioiif most 
suited to be dweJIing-places of agriculturists in all culture periods, 
and^ secondly I those which represent the extension of man's acdvides 
into the less favoured (forest) regions in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge. 

The rnajority of the sites in the first group undoubtedly have been 
the dwelling-places of man from the earbest times on ward» as the 
period maps demonstrate. 

In this group are induded vHlagea on certain islands in the fen^ 
and on the eastern and southern borders of the fenland; and thc^ 
adjoining the fertile alluvium of the valleys of the Cam and Ivel. 

In the second group are sites whereon few evidences of occupation 
other than Roman and late Anglo-Saxon are to be found; it includes 
nearly all the villages situated in the forest country (daylands) in the 
south-east and north-west of our district* bearing in mind that these 
areas are intersected by river valleys wherein limited settlement has 
been possible from the earliest times. 

So long as the countiyaide is inhabitedt whatever changes may 
take place as a result of invasion* civil war* or famine following on 
bad seasons, the settlements of the former group will, as a whole* 
continue to be occupied. The effective occupation by a people mainly 
agricultural of districts covered by the second group is correlated with 
and dependent on a certain standard of civilisation* 

The Early Iron Age in its later phases followed by the Roman Age 
is such a period of expansion; the first tw^o centuries at least which 
followed the Anglo-Saxon conquest one of contraction; and com¬ 
parison between the Roman Map and the distribution of pagan 
cemeteries on the Anglo-Saxon Map clearly shows the decline from 
civilization to barbarism. The four hundred years of the Christian 
^glo-Saxon period, broken though it was by war and by the weaken- 
ing from time to time of ordered government* on the whole one 
of progress; and the range and character of the settlement in ouf 
Region attained at its close were such that the topography of Domesday 
Book is in essentials that of the present day* 

A more detailed examination with the aid of the Map (V) of the 
siting of the Domesday vill$ may prove useful* 

(i) Areas of primary settlement. 

The villa (eighteen in all) in the fen$ are coniined to islands which 
are geologically distinguishable from the marsh Iands^« 


J Thcwe portici^ iht fen iaknds which poum i heavy day gciil, wm pro¬ 
bably not occupiwi prior to the Rooian 
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Settlement in the East Anglian heathland (the area north-east of 
the River Kennett) is confined to the Lark and little Ouse Valieva 
and the fen margins»where there are in all thirty-one villa {in the 
64 square miles of upland betw^een these rivers there is one village 
only, Elveden). It is probable that the range of settlement has in this 
area not changed materially since the Bronze Age^ for lack of water 
and an inferdte soil strialy limit culdvatiDn. It is noticeable that 
cemeteri^ of the pagan Anglo-Saxon period in the Lark Valley are 
w^Unigh as numerous as the Domesday vills. 

Settlements by fen and riverside, bordering the open chalk down- 
land from the River Kennett to Hitchinp are very numerona. The 
upper limit of settlement is determined by the outcrop of water- 
be^ngstrata^; along a line approximately tl^t of the Street Way are 
numerous vills, each of which adjoins a apringhead. Settlements also 
arc numerous on the banks of the streams which cross the chalk belt 
(the Bourn River and the Essex Cam, and the head-waters of the 
Ivel (Great Ouse))j on the southern maigins of the fens, as at Over 
and Somersham and Cottenhamt where wel-drained gravel deposits 
cover wide areas; on either side of the Chapel Kill spur dose to 
Haalingficld, west of the Cam; and in the heathy district by Sandy 
and Gamlingay^ In thc^ districts there are in aU some ninety-sis 
vills* 

(ii) Areas mainly of Scconda^ Setdement. 

At fiiat Sight the vills in the wroodland areas seem to be evenly 
distributed» but analysis yields some evidence as to the nature of the 
process which transformed a countryside almost entirely forest into 
one largely arable. 

The great forest triangle in the south-east, geologically boulder- 
day overlying chalk* the western edge of which borders the open 
chalk downlands, may first be constdered. 

If the distribution of the \all$p ijB in number, be closely examined, 
it will be seen that eomparati^'ely few (30 only) he deep in the forest. 
The majority are in the river valleys or on the forest margins adjacent 
to the open country* In the latter situation there are, for example, 
no less than eleven betiveen the Kennett and the Bourn River. 
That these are sited on cold clay land, diy^ vvell-drained chalk 
soil being immediately adjacent, emphasizes the chief factor which 
governs settlement; water. Dry well-drained soil is of secondary 
importance, though both are essential for primitive communides. 


^ The Mdboum rode at the bue of tbv Middle 
bale of the Lower Cbalk. 


, and ToftcmhjDe Stone at the 
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Both^ therefore^ are present in the of primmy settlement: and 
It is the absence, partial or complete, of the second factor which marks 
the areas of secondary settlement. 

Another importajit diiference b that in dbtricts of secondary settlement, 
the open ground h so limited that agricultural commujiides cannot Roorish 
unless they have reached the stage of civilbation when the dearing of the 
woodland becomesi possible and profitable. 

It is apparent that in the district under considef^uon the clearing 
of the woodland was initiated mainly by the dwellers in the river 
valleys or the forest borders; only when the area of the intervening 
forest was too great to be conveniently utilized from such poin^, 
either for ’wcxxl-cutting, for arable or pannage for swine ^ did inde* 
pendent settlements (Domesday vills) spring up in the heart of the 
woodland. Such an area is shown in part on the map to the east 
of Newmarket (square C 6)+ 

In the country to the west of CambridgCp also, most of the forest 
villages are situated at the edge of the bouldcr-clay-covered area; but 
since in many parts of this district the bouidernday overlies other forest¬ 
bearing clays the geological factors governing settlement are not dearly 
indicated on the map^ The selection of village sites b certainly due in some 
cases to the eristence of springs issuing at the junction of strata; in others 
to the fact that boulder-clay covers the plateaux and hill-tops, and forest 
settlements where possible are sited on hill slopes. In many cases both 
causes, doubtless, governed settlement. Be the cause what it may, dose to 
such junctions of strata lie strings of villages; bordering the Cam Valley 
west of Ermine Street those of CroydoUi Tadlow,. Eyworth, Dunton, 
MLIlow and Edworth may be noted, and in ^e triangle west of Cambridge 
formed by Roman roads (sec Maps IV and V) we find twelve villages near 
the edge of the boulder-clay^ and only two, Hardwick and Chdderley, deep 
within it. Taking the area west of the River Gam as a whole I find that of 
fifty^three villages situated on ground naturally forest only fifteen are deep 
within a boulder-clay-covered area. We may suppose that io this part of 
our Region the earliest settlements were in open countiy on the edge of the 
forest ; that when dcarances commenced villages grew up on the slopes 
of the hills—the margins of the boulder-clay; where (as in the district to 
the east of Cambridge already analyzed) the extent of the plateau or hill 
countiy was too great for it to be utilized by dwellers on its margins, 
settlements sprang up within tt. 

It must not be supposed that the cleirance of the forests, initiated 
from foci situated for the most part on thdr marEins, w^as an ordered 
process of expansion of the arable at the expense of the woodland. 
We are not to conceive of the adding of field to field, but rather of 
the development here and there of clearings—” assarts of the waste ”— 
which in process of time (in the later Middle Ages) coalesce by the 
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destmctiofi of mtervening woodbnd. Be^Ldea the comparatively few 
settlements deep in the forest recogni^wd in the Domesday record 
there were a number of hamlets in the woods which lA-eie not 
"geldable units” but sub-tenancies of large manorsp the existence of 
which we can only ascertain indirectly. Dome$day Book, in fact, 
represents in our Region the penultimate phase of settlement when 
inhabited sttest some of which afterwards attained manorial rant^ 
w^erc hfurdets^ group® of swineherds’ cottages, it may bcp attached to 
the manor from which their occupants hailed. Mr Corbett of King's 
College has been good enough to permit me to make use of hi$ un¬ 
published researches on the Huntingdonshire Domesday to illustrate 
this point. From vills which are known to have had forest settlements 
arrowa are dra%vn on the map the points of which indicate the position 
of these. The process whereby the forest land to the north of the 
Great Ouse Valley^ for example, may have been cleared and settled 
from original foci at Hartford and Slepc (St Ives) on the banks of 
the river can readily be envisaged^. 

The modem O.S. map of Dullingham parish^ ^gatn, provides 
us with an admirable example of the proce^ (see Map J), The hamlets 
of Dullingham Ley and Widgham: Green are held to have originated 
as forest dearing$t Dullingham being the primary settlement- In the 
lea$t accessible portion of the parish much wroodland sdll remains* 

It is to be noted that the presence at the dc^ of the Anglo-Saxon 
Age of large numbers of \\lh in forest areas in the Cambridge Region 
was compatible Arith the existence of large tracts of forest. 

J. H, Round (1903^ p. 377) brin^ forward interesting evidence 
proving the existence of large areas of w^oodland in NAV. E$$ex at 
the date of the Conquest, and showing how rapidly it diminbhed as 
a result of the energy of the new landowners^ At Clavering the 
w'oodJand had in 1066 sufficed for 3oo swine; in 1086 it had only 
enough for 600, At Walden the diminution was from 1050 to 830 
in the same period; at W'imbish 500 to +00s at Thaxted tooo to 800. 

Judging from such evidence as we have,'" he remarks, ”w'e must 
assume that this loss of woodland represents that extension of the 
cultiA^ted area that was always in progress.” 


Vtlhgt structure in &pett and in forest areas amtrasted 
That such processes as we have been considering might result in 
a type of settlement profoundly differing from that which developed 
* For conduiiofia dfnwn Jmm thj. f*nii [ *m reapcniible. D B 1* Mr 



Map J, Portigns or faeusheb is CAKinRmcf:sKrRB and Nomni Essex 
(r) Ashdos, Casfle Camps and Kirti isg. DlfliuHe villaK* sinucture m for«i 
land, (a) PIullis«;ham. Primary and secondary ?«rrlcmcni in forest land, 
tj) Tftil*s,Gw, Typtcat nucl^atieti villaRc in open counir>'. U) Elmdon with 
Blmddsbury ijp. 304). 


Based upon the Ordnance Surv'ey Mup, with the sanetian of ihe Coni roller of 
HiMp iStaiEonen- OHiiLe^ 
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in the open areas of primary settlement which we have examined, 
is to be expected^ 

The nucleated village containing a duster of houses in the midst 
of its fields IS the normal type in Cambridgeshire, well illus¬ 
trated by the O.S. map of Triplow reproduced on Map J. Here no 
pre-enclosure farmsteads exist save in the dearly defined village area. 

In the woodland district in the south of our Region^ however^ a 
more diffuse structure was prevalent. The map of the parishes of 
Castle Camps and Ashdon [E] iiZustrates this tendency. 

Ashdon has a central nucleus round church and hall with open 
fields to the north; the process by which the forest in the southern 
part of the parish waa transformed into amble is illustrated by the 
tangle of roads and lanes linking up fannsteads and hamlets; these 
doubtless originated in the paths leading fmm clearing to clearing 
in dense woodland* The adjacent parish» Castle Camps^ is an area 
of diffuse settlement almost mthout a nucleus. Kirtlingp another 
Domesday vill^ is an even better example of the type. Though only 
a smalt parish it consists of five hamlets evenly distributed throughout 
its area. A portion is shown on Map J* 

It w^ould therefore appear that such a type of settlement does 
not necessarily indi^te racial dififerenoes (as Meitzen affimied)p but 
may result from the phyrical condition of the occupied district. It 
must, howeverp be lemembered that micUated villages occur in forest 
areas in Western Cambridgeshire and Eastern Huntingdonshire; 
some cause or causes other than the purely physical one must there¬ 
fore have been in operation to produce diffuse setdement. The point 
is evidently worth investigating. 

Finally p one may note that in the Cambridge Region^ as elsewhere, 
the maifi Roman roads did not attract settlement; the distribution of 
the Domesday vills being evidently governed by factors independent 
of the existence of these roadsp save at nodal points (river crossings). 
The villages of Great and Little Stukeley [Hunts.] may be held to 
present exceptions to the rule; but they are sited on the edge of 
the boulder-day as are dozens of villages in our district and their 
relation to the Ermine Street iSp I think, accidental, 

Expartsiott of Settlement in the Rotmm and Anglo-Saxon 
Ages compared 

It has been observed that the Roman Age presents the only 
parallel to the later Anglo-Saxon Age in re$pect to settlement in the 
forest areas; and we are now able to obtain a dearer idea as to the 
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of Buch BettlementB as are imcjwti to exist in these districts in 
the former Age. Foci of Betdement such as are represented by ceme¬ 
teries at KeUhaU and Sandon and Little Walden, by houses at Ashdon 
and Thaxted (see Map IV) may well indicate not only the transforma¬ 
tion of forest into arable in thdr immediate neighbourhood but the 
existence of secondary clearings, the material traces of which (pottery* 
etc.) are too slight to have provoked recognition in modern daj's. 

Again^ if the distribution of finds of Roman date in the forest area 
west of Cambridge (north of Bourn Brook and east of Ermine Street}, 
or in Huntingdonshire east of Ermine Street be compared with the 
distribution of Domesday villa in these areas, the parallelism will be 
apparent; and we may justifiably picture the processes of expansion 
of the arable in the I-IV centuries as identical with those operating in 
the VIII-XJ centuries. 

The extent to which this expansion was carried in the Roman 
Age cannot be definitely stated. That it proceeded even as far as tn 
the Anglo-Saxon Age (at the close of which, as we know, immense 
tracts of woodland were still untouched) may be doubted. If settle¬ 
ments for example^ were in the former Ags as close as in the later in 
the forest area south of the River Lark in Suffolk^ I cannot believe 
that the recorded traces would be so slight as the map shows them 
to be. That the woodlands in the neighbourhood of C^bridge were 
entirely cleared is, however, possible. 


CHAPTER VII 

CONCLUSIONS 

The $iage of ihings ser^lh /<jr &ur iintruciioTi.** 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 

T he summaries contained in each chapter present the considered 
vie™ of the \%Titer on the afchaeologicat evidence bearing on 
the history of each succe^ive Age. Here the main results may be 
c6ordinatcd» their implications discussed, and the constant factors 
influencing our history emphasized* 

A survey covering considerably more than three thousand years, 
from the Neolithic Age prior to iooo b.c. to the dose of the Anglo- 
Saron Age, 1066 a.d^^ has demonstrated that the geological structure 
of Dtir district is the dominant factor which has determined the posi'^ 
tion and range of Man*s settlement and has controlled and limited 
his activities. Broadly speaking,, the Cambridge Region can be divided 
into r^'o areaSp which have been described as of primary settle¬ 
ment and of ** secondary settlement ** respectively. 

The area of ** primary settlement” comprise those sites where 
abundant supplies of fresh water are adjacent to heathy ivaiTenSi wide 
stretches of upland pasturcp or fertile comlands; to wit, the valleys 
of the Little Ouse and Larlc^ the eastern borders of the fens (and, to 
some extent, the fen islands) and the Upper Cam*^ and Ivel (Upper 
Great Ou$e) VaUej-s. The subsoil is for the most part chalk,greensand, 
or sands and gravels* Limited settlement has also been possible from 
the earliest times on the gravel terraces which border the streams in 
forest country. 

The area, of "secondary settlement” consists of densely forested 
country for the most part upland, the subsoil being mainly drift 
(chalky boutder-clay)* It is coloured green on the maps. 

The greater part of the former area can, as we have seen, be occu¬ 
pied or utilized by Man the stock-breeder; practically the whole of it 
by Man the tiller of the soil. 

Evidence of continuity of settlement through 3000 years on sites 
within this area is abundant, as the period maps show. The valleys 
of the Lark and Little Ouse lla^^ been in occupation since Palaeolithic 
times, and present a most remarkable instance of continuity^ every 
culture phase being represented. The neighbour hoodof abundant chalk 

* The latenl of the Bourn Rivner and the Eu« Cim, u well ma the 

Min villey- 
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springs, as at Melboum, LitEngton, Wilbraham, and giavel terratres 
by the Cam, as at Barnwell, haw probably never been entirely un¬ 
inhabited gintK Neolithic times; while the fringes of the eastern fens, 
and the fen islands, such as Shippea, have, there can be little doubt, 
provided bonnes for fishers and fowlers without intemnission for several 
thousand years. Continuity of occupation on such sites, so long as 
the land is inhabited. Is indeed Inevitable, 

Effectiw occupation of the area of secondary settlement, on the 
other hand, is dependent on a certain standard of civilization being 
atoned by an Bgrieultural community. Development in forest dis¬ 
tricts involves much labour for which no adequate immediate return 
is possible; it therefore depends on aecurity and a reasonable amount 
of political stability. The increase in the population which this brings 
about provides the necessary stimulus. Slight evidence of occupation 
of the forest area exists, it is important to note, in primitive culture 

phases, but in such must necessarily have been that of hunters_ 

limited and non-progressive. 

There are two periods within our survey which reveal a marked 
development of Man’s activities in the area of secondary settlement; 
the Roman, and the Anglo-Saxon in its later phase. The interval, a 
period of invasion and conquest, accompanied hy a sudden decline 
to barbarism. Is marked significantly enough by the shrinkage of 
occupation to the area of primary settlement. 

This view is baaed on the assumption that the area of ocnipadon in 
the pagan Anglo-Saxon period can be deduced from an examination of 
the^tnbution of Anglo-Saxon cemeteries. The possibility of the survival 
of Romano-British elements in the less fertile districts is referred to on 
p. aSi and by implicatiDn on pp. 275 and 311. 

A more det^led analysis of the area of primaty settlement discloses 
interesting variations in the extent and range of occupation at different 
priods. In the Neolithic Age, when agriculture was of secondary 
importance, the sandy warrens of N.W. Suffolk and the eastern 
borders of the fens were the favoured districts, settlement being 
doubtless as to-day mainly in the river valleys and by the well-heads 
of the chalk. 


The diatribution of returns of the NeoUthic and Bronze Aeea in the 

caHH on the marl or cky bdow the peat, has suggested the ancient 

M Bum ^ sibsidcnre and that 

sucfi ^ Mumt Fen (see Map 1) nnay oridjia]|v have Wr. 

Snbwqueiitly, dMow meres free from peat must have occu&iSl lanre 
portions of Uie existing fealand. ^ occupiea large 
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Th* development of agricultufe and of stock-breeding in the 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages cau^ a gradual extension of occupa¬ 
tion—possibly an actual movement of population—from north-east 
to south-west along the chalk belt; from the ^vaitens to the fertile 
alluvial plains of the main river valleys. The maps of the Neolithic^ 
BronzCp and Early Iron Ages show how the change in the course of 
centuries—millennia it may be—worked itself out. With the effective 
occupation in the latter Age of the comlands of the Ivel (Upper Great 
Ouse) Valley stability was attained. Though the Lark Valley within 
narrow limits is fertile and has always maintained a not inconsider¬ 
able population, the Upper Cam and the Ivel Valkys must almys 
be the chief centres in our district of a people whose polity is based 
on agriculture^ 

The process by which^ when a people has attained a certain 
measure of civilization > the areas of secondary settlement are developed 
has been discussed in Chapter VI {pp. 309-10) and need not be re¬ 
peated here. 

It should be noted that the results of the topographical analysis here 
AUtnmarized con^rm the vievHS on the distribution and movement of popu¬ 
lation in Britain in prehistoric tim« implicit or explicit in the work of 
Crawford ^ Flcure, P^c and others (ace especially Fleure and James, 1916). 
Fleure and Whitehouse (1916, p. 123) point out that a popukdon map of 
South England in the Stone Age wuuld be very nearly the converse of a 
coiTCSponding map for the present day. Comparison between the Neo- 
litWc map and (as representing a dvili^ period) the Roman map shows 
this to be true for the Cambridge Region. 

The Cambridge Region is geographically pan of the Fenland Basin, 
and is linked up by navigable rivers and by natural traffic routes to 
Lincolnshire and the north generally; on the other hand^ direct 
contact with the south and south-east is hampered by the prcscncE 
of a broad and continuous belt of forest, occupying the greater part 
of Suffolk, North Essex and North Hertfordshire. 

From this it has followed that not only is there a tendency to 
unity of cultural character In our limited area, but also a tendency to 
unity embracing the east coastal district {the eastern plain of the 
geographers) as a whole from Yorkshire to Cambridgeshire, the 
southern boundary being the forest belt. The existence of this culture 
area was diinly visible to us in the Neolithic Age^ and more clearly 
in the Early Bronze .\gej while it 1$ a marked feature of the pagan 
Anglo-Saxon period; and the w^ell-defincd southern limit, in Cam* 

* 1 do- fi-oi imVc into CQiuidention tht hiehly arfiEcijJ conditiQnt esJjtiiXft 
in the tciilHTidi, 
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bridgcahine, of the northern school of monumental art of X a.d, as 
worked out by C. Fojt (1922) may justly be regarded as an expression 
of the same forces. To say that the situation of this natural culture 
area and the trend of the sea-coast which forms its eastern boundary 
lay it open to Continental influence from the north-east—Scandinavia, 
the Elbe region, Northern Holland—is to state a fact familiar to all, 
but the amplification which the results of the survey suggest may be 
less evident: namely, that those parts of England most open to 
Continental influence—the area south of the Thames, on the one 
hand, and the eastern plain on the other—always tend to form distinct 
culture areas, our region forming the natural southern boundary of 
the latter. This generalization requires further consideration. 

It is evident that the cultural differentiation of the eastern plain 
may be in a given case due (i) to geographical isolation; (ii) to 
immigrants differing somewhat in culture from those who are at 
the same dme occupying S.E. Britain; (ili) to the rnaintenance of 
commercial relations with N.E. Europe; or to a combination of 
these causes. History provides us with a fourth possibility— 
partial occupation of Britain by invading elements. This was seen 
in IX-X A.n. when the Danes failed to maintain their conquests in the 
southern Midlands beyond the natural boundaries of the eastern plain. 

T^ir hold on Essex was slight. Edward the Elder in 911 advanced his 
frontier fnam London to Witham without oppoaition [A,-S, C. Parker 
MS. (S), 913). 


With regard to (ii): we know that the Continental provenance of 
the Anglo-Saxon invaders wus the region round and especially to 
the north of the lower Elbe, and can be certain that the portal of 
entry of this people into our district was the Wash and the fen rivers. 
Archaeological evidence renders it fairly certain that the beaker-folk 
entered by the same estuary, and the Peterborough finds are in 
favour of its having been employed by iron-using peoples about yoc^ 
400 H.c. S^b a mode of entry suggests that those who in a giren 
(pre-historic) migration period occupied our district embarked from 
Condncntal harbours further north than their contemporaries who 
invaded Kent and S.E. England, and may thus have been composed 
of different tribal or military groups; the grave-furniture and pottery 
of such might show differential individuality, but I have not yet 
gathered sufficient evidence to prove the point. 

With reference m (iii): Maintenance of (x>mniercial relations with 
N E. Europe may have helped, as we have seen, to differentiate our 
Anglian thsmet m the pagan Anglo-Saxon period 
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Geographical xaobtion has not only tended to difleientiate the 
culture of the Cambridge Region; it has caused it normally to remain 
at a lower level than that of south Englaud, for ad\^ces in culture 
are of southern ongm and contact with the south is limited and 
hampered by the forest belt+ the only convenient mute being that 
from the south-west along the chalk escarpment. The disadvanta^ 
of our situation was very manifest in two periodsi the Early Broniae 
and the pagan Anglo-Saxon; the analysis of the contents of 55 barro^^'s 
in our district dating in the former period has shown that only 
7-3 per cent, contained bronre, a percentage but little higher than 
that of Yorkshire! and very much louder than that of Wiltshire. In 
the latter period Kent was dearly at a higher stage of dvilhsadon than 
was East Angha. 

ITiat in certain early periods, such as the ^Eddle and the Late 
Bronze Age» the culture of the Cambridge Region was on the whole as 
high as in Britain south of the Thames is probable; but if our know¬ 
ledge of such periods were more complete we should^ I think, find 
that our culture^ and still more that of districts further nortli, tended 
to lag behind that of South Britain. The remarkable wealth in gold 
and fine bronze implements of East Anglia in general and the 
bridge Region in parricular in the Middle Bronze Age may be due 
partly to freedom of trade along the Icknield Way^ partly to the utiliza^ 
don of east coast ports by gold traders from the Continent^ consequent 
on that freedom. Our connections then were with Wiitshtrep which 

probably the economic centre of Britain, 

At one interesting period within the range of our survey Southern 
Cambridgeshire was culturally part of South-east Britain. This was 
in the century wrhich preceded the Roman conquest, the second phase 
of the Early Iron Age, when a highly organized civilization developedp 
chiefly in the cqmiands of Kent, Essex and Hertfordshire; and I have 
shown by analysis of coin finds^ pottery and cremation interments 
that the break in culture between north and south, the boundary, 
that is, between the loeni and the CatuveJIauni, was actualJy within 
our districts 

It may here be noted that it is especially important that research 
should be directed to elucidating the history of the Jirsi phase of the 
Early Iron Age in Eastern England, An analy'sis of pottery presenting 
late Hallstatt featuresp discovered from time to time in Cambridge¬ 
shire (but hitherto negteaed) has shown that the culture phase repre¬ 
sented in Southern England on sites such as All Cannings Cross was 
present here. I do not know whether this culture is to be associated 
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in our district with the hist arrivd of the Biythons, or whether it 
represents an earlier invasion; the date, moreover, cannot yet be 
fixed, but V &.C. seems probable. 

It has been made dear in the course of this survey that we cannot 
obtain much assistance in defining successive racial movements from 
the Continent into the Cambridge Region from craiuological data. 
It would, however, appear that—broadly speaking—the three main 
European types have played ancoesaive parts in our district as else¬ 
where in England; the Mediterranean (“Iberian “) Jong-heads, mixed 
“Alpine*’ broad-heads, and the Nordic long-heads. 

The rarity of long barrows in the Cambridge Region, and their 
complete absence from the populous Lark Valley area suggest that 
the “Iberian” folk having this culture may have been here but 
an intrusive dominant stratum, representing a very small minority of 
the population. The burial customs of the mass of the Neolithic 
population in our district are thus unknown, as is their racial type. 
About 2000 B.C. there arrived the broad-heads, this being, so far as 
is known, the only intrusion of the type en masse into England. The 
subsequent ethnological history of Extern England, so far as our 
slender data permit generalization, would seem to be that of successive 
waves of invasion by peoples of Nordic type, and no doubt all from 
the Condnental shores of the North Sea. At present I am inclined to 
the view that the chronological sequence was somewhat as follows: 
(fl) area rtxm b.c,, Celtic-speaking peoples, introduce the leaf-shaped 
bronze sword; (6) circa ^oo-^oo nx., Celtic-speaking peoples, intro¬ 
duce iron; reinforced, (c) circa 150 B.C., by the closely related Belgae. 

The latter were followed 600 years later by (d) the Anglo-Saxons, 
whose definite invasion was doubtless postponed for a century or 
two by the militaiy power of the Roman Empire. It is, it seems, 
improbable that one could distinguish anatomically between any of 
these swarms from the ancient Nordic stock. 

Certain of these invasions, that of the beaker-folk in the III 
millennium and of the iron-using Celtic-speaking peoples about 500- 
400 B.C., for example, seem to coincide with advances in culture. 
It is. however, probable that the effect of these invasions has 
pnerally been a temporaiy lowering of the standard of civilization 
in our district. Though the culture of the invaders may have bad 
potentialities {c.g, knowledge of iron) superior to that of the natives, 
they were almost certainly less civilized, coming as they did from 
more backward regions bordering on the North Sea. 

Whatever the movements of peoples in Europe may have been. 
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the cultural movements, as has already been pointed out, were mainly 
from South to north. In Eastern England in general, and in the Cam¬ 
bridge Region in pardcutar the invaders from overseas have usually 
entered from the north and east, while the culture (trade) routes came 
from the south-west, south, or south-east. In the H miilennium B.c, 
the Icknield Way was, 1 thint, the main channel of entry; during the 
Early Iron Age the Lea Valley-Essex Cam Valley route from the lower 
Thames, and the Stour Valley route from Essex estuaries seem to 
have taken its place. These local changes are correlated with well- 
recognized changes in Continental trade-routes which tended to 
shorten the sea passage into Britain. 

It is of course true that the most significant invasion of all, that 
of the Roman, entered Cambridgeshire from the south; and is thus 
an exception to the rule which we have formulated. This was an 
expansion of the Mediterranean civilization into Britain; an active 
phase of the ameliorative process by which directly or indirectly the 
standard of culture of northern peoples has been raised. 

The expansion was temporary; but its results in the Cambridge 
Region, though less than might have been expected, were very 
definite. 

The Roman civiEzadon was swept away, and the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest resulted, apparently, in a return to the area of primary 
settlement; but the material achievements of that civilization pro¬ 
foundly modified the subsequent history of our Region. Metalled 
roads, (suseways, paved fort^ such as the Roman made survive pro¬ 
longed neglect, and while they survive they present routes for traffic, 
trade and war along alignments otherwise barred to a primitive people. 

To this cause is due, among other results discussed in Chapter VI, 
the survival of Cambridge, a Roman creation. 

Man in all Ages—^Neolithic, Bronze, Early Iron—had dwelt on 
the gravel terraces by the river here; but the concentration of the 
Anglo-Saxons in the neighbourhood of Castle Hill is a novel pheno¬ 
menon in the history of the settlement of pritnidve folk in our Region. 
It was imposed on them by dreumstance, namely, the Creadon of 
an artificial centre of traffic routes by the Romans; the permanence 
of Roman road construction was such that the desertion of the site 
in late VII, attested by Bede, was necessarily temporary. 

Study of the interreladon of successive culture phases in the 
Cambridge Region and of recurrent phenomena has yielded results 
of interest. 

Much light, for example, has been thrown on the local Roman road 
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system by an analysis of prehistoric trackways; tbe Romans are seen 
to have made extensive use of these earlier ways. An examination of 
the Roman roads in relation to the boundaries of Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms, moreover, has suggested a solution in one important case 
at least, of their partial survival, and a promising line of enquiry has 
thus been opened up. 

Comparison of the maps of the Early Iron, Roman, and Anglo- 
Saxon Ages has suggested (p. 2it>) a reason for the absence of 
Anglo-Saxon villages on Roman roads more consistent with the 
physiographical factors governing settlement in the Cambridge Region 
than that generally advanced. Examination of the distribution of finds 
attributable to the dawn of the Bronze Age and to the pagan Anglo- 
Saxon period respectively emphasizes the dominance of these factors; 
though separated by some two to three thousand years the beaker> 
folk and the Anglian settlers were, it is clear, similarly Umited in thdr 
choice of sites for habitation (p, 274). 

In the Cambridge Region the break in culture between the Middle 
and Late Bronze periods is very marked, practically no objects of the 
former period being found in association with those proper to the 
latter. So sharp a distinction does not seem to be present in Britain 
generally. Consideration of a similar phenomenon occurring 1400 
years later sugg^ts a possible explanation. In the Anglo-Saxon pagan 
period the influence of Romano-Britifih art on the culture of the in¬ 
vaders (as represented by their grave-goods), very slight in East Anglia, 
becomes more marked as one proceeds westward across Engird. 
This fact is generally held to indicate that, broadly stated, while in 
Eastern Britain the Romanized inhabitants fled or were exterminated, 
in the less accessible parts they were (at a later date) absorbed. It is 
not improbable that similar fates overtook the men of the rapier- 
palstave-looped spear armature at the hands of the leaf-sword folk. 

At the commencement of this analysis the tendency to uni^ of 
cultural character in the Cambridge Region in any given Age was held 
to be the natural consequence of the geographic^ unity which a river 
basin possesses. The peculiar configuration of the district—^ narrow 
belt of open country bordered by fen and forest and forming a high¬ 
way into Norfolk and North Suffolk—has, however, permitted this 
tendency at times to be modlEed by military or political action. 

Evidence of cultural differences between the Lark Valley district 
of N.W, Suffolk and Southern Cambridgeshire is apparent in 
the later phase of the Early Iron Age, when the cremation culture 
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S-E- Bnfaiii was 6xtcndiiig tiorthwand, Sucli dl^nsfenccs neces¬ 
sarily disappear during the Roman Age when cultural vini^ was 
imposed on the greater part of Britain; and it is thus interesting to 
observe that after an interval of nearly 500 years (minor) divergencies 
of culture as between these two areas reappear in the pagan Anglo- 
Saxon period. 

Now the earliest dateableobjects found in our hill-forts are of the 
Early Iron Age; and the only one excavated, War Ditches, near 
Chenyhinton, is of this Age. It is possible that developed political 
and military oiganiaation, resulting in the construction ah over the 
country of defensive earthworks on a grand scale, was the con¬ 
tribution of the firy'thonic Celts to onr social and economic history. 
There is some evidence that the defensible possibiliu'es of the chalk 
escarpment were appreciated by this people; and the fact that differ¬ 
ences in culture between the north-east and the south-west of our 
area are in the ^ly Iron Age first clearly demonstrable, is held to 
be not without significance in this connection. 

The development, then, of political homogeneity in East Anglia, 
resulting in the construction of a military barrier or barriers on the 
vulnerable frontier bettveen the Lark Vahey and Cambridge, in the 
Early Iron Age by the Iceni, in the Anglo-Saxon Age by the " East 
Angles.” Is an hypothesis put forward to account for the cultural 
divergencies vre are considering. The evidence provided by recent 
excavations suggests that the East Angles constructed the Fleam 
Dyke. 


M^y of the inductions arrived at in the course of this survey, 
and udiiaed in these conclusions, depend on the accuracy of the topo-' 
graphical piemres of distribution of finds and remains of each suc- 
t^ive Age. These are ail necessarily incomplete reflections of the 
life of the dwellers in our Region, both in scaJe and range; and in so 
far as they are incomplete my inductions are subject to correcdon. 
But the indications of human activity which they reveal are, on the 
whole, comistent one Age with another; the variations are evidently 
manifestations of secular change, which permit of reasonable explana¬ 
tion; and the history of three thousand years as thus depicted is, I 
think, sufficiently coherent to warrant the belief that future discoveries 
vyill not, in respect to the range of Man’s activities, nr to the dis¬ 
tinction drawn between areas of primary and of secondary settleme nt, 
materially modify the conclusions here set down. 
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LIST OF BEAKERS OF THE ‘^TRANSITION PERIOD FOUND 
IN THE CAMBRIDGE REGION 
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■M- 0 

II 

Prseat location 

1- 

^1 
< S' 

pfotea and fetuicnca'^ 

1 

BimwdJ 

C. 

y.j! 

Cwjib. Mua, 

A 

Abeicrocnby { FL IX^ fig. by, and 
pp. 34, SS][ 

11 

Barton Milk 

Sr 

5’fi 

Colcbestjef Mus, 

c 

AberomEnby {PL X^ fig. and 

pp. afi, dS]! 

111 

Berdcn 

E. 

75 

Waldm Mus. 

A 

Maynard and Benton (l^doji 
fAtfsodated. Aboiotomby (PL 

IV 

Btmidod 

S. 

3-8 

Biil. Mii£. 

B 

1 l.X^ figs, fia^ 03^ pp. 33, 

V 


S. 

5 

It 

B 

\ Fnnke (1S73]; B.M.G. (l^ao, 

1 F 

VI 

Cbe±l«rfnt4 

£. 

6 

AiULiUoy End Miu, 

A 

Uapubilsbcd. “ Pound ontiide 
BoroT Kidd iSSo"" 

vtl 

Ch.«tadord? 

E. 

5'5 

FI pi 

A 1 

CInrety itsembiGSi Nol VL Un^ 
p liblishcd 

vin 

CheilDrton 

' C, 


Cunbr Mua, 

— 

Fraftomt. 

IX 

Doddioftoti 

C 

— 

Mi 

A 

FragnienUiy. Unpnbbibed 

X 

Ely? 

C, 

— 

it 

— 

Kragmcnl- I>0fnc3lic. 

XI 

Emwtll?* 

s. 

7‘5 

tt 

A 

Abercmnby iPl. VIIp fig- 
and pp, i3p 00]| 

XII 

Pordliain 

c. 

S'* 

Pt 

— 

Handled mog. My R. n 

Xill 

mtciuD? 

H. 


Brit. MuS, 

A 

Maynard and Benton (z^ao) 

XIV 

Ickiin^haio 

S, 

5-7 

Bury Mid. 

C 

Fruf. (ki, p, ypi 

XV 

XVI 

Lakenlieath 

S. 

S. 

1 * ^ 

rs 

S"5 

Cunb, Mus. 

Brlti. Mu5i 

B 

A 

My Kt 1 

/AsaocUted- For E^o. XVI sh 

XVII 

+ 1 ^ 

s. 

frf 

B 

{ Abezuiomby (PL VTlli fig. «ip 

K. and pp, ^4, gg) 

xvin 

MelhwOLd (Si^ ol) 

s. 

S’S 

tp 

B 

; Abercromhy (PI, IX, fig. SO| and 
■ pp. Jjpas) 

XIX 

Ramsey 

Hitou. 

— 

PcCcrborOo^ii Mub. 

A? 

1 Fragmentary H Abbott 

1 p- im 

XX 

SbcSord 

Br 

S6 

Kuntingdoa Iidt. 

A 

1 UnpuWiibcd 

XXI 

XXII 

£^iiiiilweU 

n 

C. 

c. 

5-1 

7-5 

Camb]. Hus. 

Hd 

A 

C 

l/AifiCKiated? Abemroenby (PL 
Vlll. 63 , PL X, figF ^F 

1 and pp, 34, 36^ 30) 

xxm 

Somenfaun 

Uuali 

10^8 

rt 

: B 

AbcrcriMlby (PL IXp fig. T^t 
pp. 35, 89) 

XXIV 

Tiid443ibMa 

S. 

3-7 

Brit. Mul 

A 

Aberoomby tH. VIII* fig. 4^t 
aJid pp. 33^ 34 p 

XXV 

WHborton 

C. 


Cxmb. Muj. 

A 

My PL 1 

' XXVI 

Wodin^on 

S. 

5 

Bdt. Mut. 

AB 

Abetcrosnby {PI. IX, fig. TOf and 
p. aji 

FragmcntH DomestCci W- 0. 
Clarke (tuts) 

XXVII 

Briiwell 

S. 

■— 

FF 

— 

XXVllI 

San ton 

N. 

— 

1 

““ 

IVagnsent 

W*G. ClarlM 

XXIX 

Sobam 

C, 

7'S 

Afbinotean Hitf, 

c 

UnpubUtbed* EvjmSi' ColL 

XXX 

! Somcnilaiii f 

HuntL 

7-^ 

C«ab. Miita- 

1 " 

Handled tnag;. Unpublllbed 


iram Giwt Banoti [S] [Bmy Hus.) uid March iCamb. MuiJ m not included in lJ^ Ui^ 
or Map, beinf derived from ritea juit 4tii«idD ibc Hnltte of our Rc^oa^ aa in tbe Introductioft 

ITw trovenxELw ol tbo bukrr in Bury Mug,, on PI J, fij, 4^ la muaxuin but it k CiFtaifily 

Of iMl Ori«ln. For powibk iddltktit to my Uat «-« BuKOwf N0.75 iid ^ ™ 


* Abemrcrmby^AberafOmby, i voL 1. 

A M& note in C>- H. |^Ve& B-aiton K|l]^ BartOQ aa proveiuntt 
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BRONZE AGE 

LIST OF HOARDS, OTHER THAN FOUNDERS’; AND SMALL 
GROUPS OF ASSOCIATED OBJECTS, SOME (?) VOTIVE 


Rel 

noi 

Ptovaiance 

County 

Ko. 

of 

Chief tjr'po 

Present loeatlon, prindpal 


objecta 

repzeH^ted 

rcfcrenicea and nates 


(fl> Early Bronzt PcricKi 


Gninty Fen 

C 

' 3 

RaitBcd aaei 

Mildenhall: 

' S. 

4 

Flanged axe* 

(H(!iljweU Row) 



FoilikvBfnrd 1 

{Hall Form) 

S. 

31 

Flanged a&ei, gold 
ring* 


(fr) Middle Bronze Period 


4 

Slfatham 

C. 

9 

Rapicfi, gold twe and 


(Granta [r£c] Fen) 



ring* 

5 

Gitiniy Fen 

C. 

4 

FaUiaves, (Old ar- 
milla 

L^5cped spear, p al¬ 

« 

Gnuvty Fen 

C. 






staves^ etc. 




(o) Lute Bronze Period 

7 

Banington 

Cp 

3 

axes, gouge 

8 

Burwey (Feo) 

C 

2 

Sock, axe, spear 

9 

Bury (oaBir) 

' S. 

7 

Sock*axa 

to 

Chatteris 
(Langwood F«i> 

C* 

2 

Cooped f pear^ sbield 

tl 

Coveney {Fen) 

C. 

2 

ShJdds 

12 

Erbwell 

s. 

5 

^ock* axe^ palstaves 

13 

Ejralng 

S. 

7 +Jir 

Sdde* axes, spears^ 

H 

Fulboufa 

(Cemunon) 

C 1 

3 , 

Swords, spear, ntr. 


ttitebin 

M. 


SoelL. axe*, Spear^ elc. 


(nearWlIibury Kill) 


16 

MelboiiTQ 

C, 

7 

Sock, axe^ swoni, 1 , 

17 

zS 

MiTfiWihall 

Pidley 

a 

Hmils. 

3 

3 

gnugOr eto. 

Speart ] 

Sock, axfd ] 


Sawxtffli 

C 

3+* 

Sock, axes^ winged 1 

30 

Wnburton (Feo) 

Cy 

16 a 

aiey Spears 

Sock, axes^ palstave^ ( 





swmds, spean, etc. 


Alnwick Cas, Colin. 

St Albam Mtu. 

Bury Mta. (Cduc), Brit. Mni 
{foEcr?, Eviaiu (pj>, 4$^ 389^ and 
464—furtlier 


Blit. Uui. V«gii»y (1853I 

C.Si. Voo Hligel 

Aln^le Cm, [upear}. "FotimJ 
with palstavet other 

bmozes^" 


C.M, Evans (pp, uB, 46a) 
l>r C, Lucaj, BurweU 
Mr S. G. Fenton labelled 

^'boijd found near 
CM, 

C.H. Evans *30) 

Bury Mus. Brit. Mih. 

(two). FoLmd io a berroWj 
Brit- Mtu. Arikr Jtmm, iX, 30 

EvMll (pp. 461^ 

Blit. Mm. (two), E, J3. Oorkt 
(iflif, figunsd) ‘ Eviina (pp. ayo 
333 , 310 , 540 , 4643.45411 

it Albans Mufi- S«, ^nii^p Proc. 
iJirrv, pp. ,53 ff. See a]» 
BuUet (ipi^Ji 


■■■ ■ —I r’ r 

tPP- 3&7i 461, 466) 


Evans 


- -QW*,,. . 

r Part of Femnder^s board 
Ifalden Mus. (two)* Majnnrd 
(tj—, p. 3) 


Korn. Evnnj aj. £Yam(iS^i), 
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B, LIST OF HOARDS, PROBABLY OR CERTAINLY FOUNDERS" 
(All of the Late Broiusc FeiiDd) 


Rtd. 

DOr 

ProvEoaiics 

Co-ionly 

No> 

of 

cibjieela 

Cfakl iyp« 
f«pr»cnled 

f^’Acnt locatioii, prindp^ 
relcieocea and PPlCS 

31 

(OLaidfiTfU Fanu) 

£. 


Sodc, %Qd wiognl 
d]i«, pal 4 ta%’e, ipfaiip 
meuldj etc. 

Sfflnc in Waldes Mui, and Mayer 
CcdliLp Liverpool. J. Oark 

U^73} 

33 

Boitdw (Old HaIQi 

&. 

3 

Sirp¥^ 1 

Bury Min.p Brit Mul Frigg 
(z6se A}p Bv»ni (p. 279 , 343) j 

n 

Burw^dJ 

(Cburchi^anl^ 

C 

2* 

SocIl Bpeaj', 

taiagcd chl^ 

CrM. Found "neij- the tower." 
C.AJS. R£p^ aa, p. la 

M 

BurHrtll (FcD) 

Cp 

3* 

SodL axQp ipear^ ring 

C,M. Evans (pp, iia, 463, 4^7} 

33 

Chfpp«ahaiD 

(X 

a* 

Sworda 

H. Frigg 

36 

CHaveiisg 
{Oavaing Bucy] 

E. 

43 

Sock., aitif SpeaiB 

C.M. (two). MS. record In Mui. 
See d /oune> m* 63 

n 

Chrisihiiil 

E. 

yt+jt* 

Seek. A£e4, f p«ai5p 
*ock. koiiep 3 W 0 £El 4 p 
ring:, etc. 

Audley End Mua^ (include thoic 
JabeUed Ehndon), Bi 1 t+ Mid., 
Mayer CollELp MverpooL Ne- 
viUe (ift+S, p. jfJ, J. CUrk ( ifl 73 . 
p. aiq), Evans (pp^ 1x^1^ 3S31 
403, 467) 

Brit, Mus. 


FeUTFdl (Feu) 

N. 

n* 

Sock. Bj)«ip ipoBi3> 

tazoafp gold Irafp ate. 

3 $ 

Fnincaux FcUliud 

H. 

#+«• 

Sock, axes 

Audley End Mui. (caiB), Nevdl* 
Ms. 

C.M. 


Lakflibiaili 



Sock^ axe, paJfU^^, 
sword 

31 

HeldreUi (SuU«^ 

C 

44" 

SocL axes, pnbiav'Hi, 

' spaars^ swacds, etc. 

Majority In Bril, Mui EvinA 
(pp. 173, ai4, 41 1 , 4:24,4^2,466^ 

la 

Reajcll (F«) 

c. 

33" 

Sodk axesp spoaru, 
swoedsp googes, etc. 

C.M. (erne, and metal). H. Prigg 
E%»ans (m kli Indea) 

33 

Ru^den 

^Cumbedenr Gnco| 

H. 

40 * 

Sock. axeSf winged 
axEip swoDTcb^ Tapdar^ 

C.M, (ais), Brit* Muih {Rumy). 
Mr M. K, Ptyiir^t Cdn- (two). 
Bally (1877), Evam fpp. 94f 
tio,.4a4p 46 ap 467) 

34 

Ttltffiidd 

H. 

I* 

Axe 

C.Mh (ttieLftt onJy), Mmin'e 

p. I 

33 

Wkltai (Feu) 

C. 

9 

S|]e^ 4 TS, swords, chape, 
etc. 

Brit. Mui (five). Evans (pp. a67p 

460 , 464 ) 


■ IniUcitci pRScncc of lOimdBTft' miital—io^DtS of copper or bronze 
Notil E £vui3 
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APPENDIX III 

LIST OF SIXTY-ONE BARROWS (Nos. i-6o AND 22 a) IN 
THE CAMBRIDGE REGION, EXCAVATED, AND CON¬ 
SIDERED TO BE OF THE BRONZE AGE* 

[Arrojiged alphubeUcally fy Famfej] 

t. Amfton [S], “Seven Hills.” The most northerly barrow of the 
group on east side of Bury-Thetford road. Eitoivatcd (incompletely) in 
i868. It contained many cremation interments. Creenwell (i8^ a). One 
ikTu in British Museum. 

The following nine barrovps, at BakW (Nos. a-q), were excavated 
by Neville in 1848; 

^-4. Balsham. Three batro'A's in Charterhause Piantaden^ on the cast 
Side of the London-Newmarket mad. For Nos. a and 3 see 34 of teset. 
No. 4 contained a primary inhumation interment and bones of ox and sheep* 
A secondary interment, of Roman (?) datc+ was noted. These barrows are 
ZQ, 17 H and 21 B in Neville MS., Audley End Museum. The um from 
27 H is in the .Museum. 

Three barrows in field adjacent to plantation mendooed 
above. No. 5 contained an inhumation interment* Two flint flakes were 
founds and plenty of charcoal in the mass of the harrow. No* 6 yielded a 
anerary um containing burnt human bones; there was a hmmw pin 
J^lhin the ashes. No* 7 was composed of greasy fatty ashes." "Humiui 
*i<rtedp and a small fragment of rather finer potteiy than 
L ^ barrows Nos. 22 c* 33 n and 24 e in Neville 

AlOi I he um from 33 d is m Audl-^ End Museum* 

' Summit of steep hill a short mile from precMling 

gmup. Two barrows within 30 yards of each other* No* 8 was comp^^ed 
of gre^' fatty' ashes mixed with soil. A " flint knife” and bonca of the ox 
were found; together with 3 bronze object evidently of later date^ No. 9 
^ntained inhumation burials and an antler of the red deer only. Refer to 
barrows Nos. 35 f and 26 0 in Neville MS. 

10. Balskaai, Barrow to the south of the Fleam Dyke (probably near 
Dungate Farm). The barrow contained three cinerary urns with burnt 
mnes and ashn. Four flint flakes were found in the mound. Barrow 
No. 2S 1 in Neville MS. One um is in Audlcy End Museum. 

II- BAiiTO?iMai£[S]* Banon Hill (Chalk HiU)* One of four barrows. 
It amtained inhumation and cremation intennents. See p* 31 of teirtt 
and Greenwell (iS69 a, p. 20)* 

12, 13^ BoTnsHAAt. Two barrows west of Bottisham Heath Farm. 
Marked on b^ineb 0 *S. XLVllI, N,E. Excavated in 1908. In one a burial 

* ^ dw 0[, two CNofl* 33 tnd 53J oDataiaed beater burials. A supplementary 
Imt further cwcnty excavated bftntiwa(Noar 6z-8o)iprobibly or ponibly 

of too Bronze AgOf la appended. 
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by inhumation. Flint flakes and scrapers, dny fragments of Bronze Age 
potteiy, burnt human bones and charono] were found in both. Finds in 
Cambridge Museuni, Details from the late C. P, Allbc, Esq., of SwaSbam 
Prior House. 

14. Bottibham, Borrow, '* near Street Way ” " i | miles from village.** 
Excavated in iS^a. See p, 55 of text, and barrow No. 29 in NevUte MS. 
at Audley End. 

15. Burwell, Newmarket Heath. Nineacore Hill Banow, 800 yards 
due east of Running Gap. Destroyed 1885. It contained two inhumation 
intentienis associated with beakets (?), and ^nt arrowheads, and a secondary 
interment, probably Saxon. Hughes (1885 

16. Buttwm-L. Newmarket Heath, “Tumulns on Exercise Ground.’* 
Destroyed in 1S27. It contained a primary cremation interment. GenU 
Mag. (iSay); Babington (18S3,68). 

17. Buhwell(?). Newmarket Heath, "Tumulus^.” E- aet site un¬ 
known. Conuined a cremation interment. Burnt bones and sherds of 
Bronze Age type, also Roman aher(^, in Camb. Mus. (Acc. List, 189Z, 4), 

18. Cavgnha.m [SJ. Barrow: site unknown. Contained a cremadoa 
intermeot, probably Bronze Age. SlJl. Proe, it, 207. 

nj. Chhjshall [E]. Barrow, Chnshall Granges probably that on 
county boundary to the north-west of the steading. Excavated in 1847. 
Contained a primary inhumatian intermeot possibly 3 

beaker, and secondary deposits of the Iron Age. Neville (1848, pp. 27-30). 

20. Great Wilbhaham. Mutlow Hill Barrow, dose to Ickoield Way- 
Fleam Dyke junction. Excavated by Neville. See p. jy of text and Neville 
(1852 b, pp. 226 ff,). Six urns are in Audley End Museum (see Nw, 31 c- 
319 in MS. catalogue). ’ J a 

wtf/* leaf Httchin [H]. One of three barrows just south of 

WiHbuiy Hill. Opened in 1S16. It contained a cremation intennent, etc. 
Andrews (1904, p. 286). 

22. IcKUlKCHAU [S]i The Cardie.” Existence of barrow not certain 
M inhumation interment in a stone cist. See p. 33 of text. The associated 
finds are in Cambridge Museum. 

22 A. ICKUNGHA.M, “How Hill,’* " Cinerary utu found and broken 

up.*’ Letter from Mr W. G. Clarke, iS. a, 23. 

23. Lakenheath [SJ. Site unknown. Two beakers w-cre foimd tocetber 
in a barrow. See Appendix I, Noa. XVI and XVIL 

24. 25. MELBOtnt». Two barrows in Five Barrow Field south-west of 
Heath Farm, close lo Ro^ton-Newmarket road. Excavated in 1848. 
No. 24 contained inhumation and cremation mterments. No. ae con- 
umed a erematioTi interment. Urns and incense cup from No ax are in 

m** Museum. S« Neville (1848, pp. 17-15), and the Nevie MS. 

26. MetBOUM. Barrow (on GofTers Knollf) "within 1 mile of Five 
Barrow Field. Excavated m 1847. See p. 34 and Neville (1848, p. 84). 

* Thfw barrowB are niiirk«d on the i-inch O S ^ , 

te the St™* Way. on the heath, and tooo w 
<me of m.y be No. .7 « 

i8S^ Mqd of which Ebo fecord lurvivtVv ait 
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17. Mcpal^ “A very low and broad ttuouJiLB in Mepal Fen.” S« 
p. ^7 of teit and Cw 4 , 5 . 20, 1860^ p* 7, 

28, 2g. Mildenhall [SJ, Warren HiU. *'Throe HHla" Barrows, In 
one {No. 28) an inhumation interment. See p, 32 of text and H, Prigg 
(1873)* Food-vessel in Bury Museum* From a second (No, 29) a food- 
vessel» now in British Museum^ was obtained, 

30p 31. Rjebv [SJ. Two barrows on Rbby Heath close to the Cavenham 
Road and to the “ Black Ditches.” 

No^ 30 contained inhumation interments and a cremation Interment^ 
also seeonc^^ Early Iron Age deposit ■ the other (No. 31, partly explored), 
cremation interments. See p, 33 of text and GreenwelJ {i86g A), 

33 k RtSBY [S]- One of two barrows on Long Heath Field* 300 yards 
from Cuckoo HUl snd | mile from Nos. 30 and 31, Contained two crema¬ 
tion inteimentSK Greenwell (1869 A)* 

A large number of tumuli on the ridge adjacent to Upper Bare Park, 
in SwAFFfrAM Bulbeck parish, have at different times been examined. 
The majority are now destroyed. Thirteen (Nos, 33“45) me listed below, 

331 34 - *^The Beacons,” Two barrows at ”east end of 4-mile race- 
coiiree/* An tim from Nop 331 destroyed in 18151 10 in Cambridge 
Museum. Sec Arc/woL xvin* p, 436, The second b^ow (No* 34) was 
opened in 1846 and, presumably, removed then or later. Sec p^ 33 of 
text, Collings (1846), ^hington (i883p p. 67), The urn Is in Cambridge 
Museum. 

35* Barrow on north-west side of Upper Hare Park, at ”cast end of 
4 -ftiile racecourse.” Partially explored in 1S83* Inhumation and cremadon 
mtermenta are recorded, and also a deposit of later date. A small pot 
and figments of others in Cambridge Museum. Hughes (1BS5 

3 ^- Barrow 300 yards N* 27“^ W. of Upper Hare Park. Excavated in 
J884. It cantained inhumation and cremation interments. See p. 66 of 
text. Finds in Cambridge Museum (Hughes Collection), but no publLshed 
record of the excavation exists. 

37 + Round barrow J;; mile N. 60® W. of Upper Hare Park. Excavated 
in 1906. Mark^ on b-Loch O.S, XLl, S^., S.W. of B.M* 172. It con- 
tained mhumadon and cremation imermeJits. See p, 32 of text* and AJlbc 
and Hughes (igo8). One of the nms is in Cambridge Museum [AUix 
Collection). 

38. Barrow " In a field west of Upper Hare Park/' Excavated in 1876. 
Contained three cremation interments. Three uma in Cambridge Museum- 
See Hughes (1876). 

39,40, "'Barrow'S.” Two at least, in Upper Hare Park, Excavated in 
1S80. Four small ums "discover^ in tumuJi in 1S80” were presented to 
the Cambridge Museum in 1S87 (Acc. List 1887,19)- Two contained burnt 
Iwne and charcoal; so also probably did the others; for burnt bones and 
trotxoal from the same donor obtained during the excavations are also in 
the Museum. 

41. Eamw " West of Hare Park.” Excavated in 1875. A small vessel 
(4 inches high) is figured by Hughes and Allix {1908, p, 322). 

42. Barrow “at Upper Hare Park ” on crest of hill overlooking 
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Bottisham, near west entrance to Park. Opened in 1S76. Contained ere- 
madoD interments. See Hailstone (1878* Notes and Additions, p. A 
smaU um, witb one lugi in Cambridge Museum is thought to from tbia 
barrow^ 


43* BarroTA^ *"A Ettle to the West of Upper Hare Park”; marked on 
6-incb 0 ,S. XLl, S+E^i in field S^. of B.M. lyt. Excavated in 1882^ 
Contaltied a cremation mterment. The um is in Allix Collection^ Cam¬ 
bridge Miiseum^ See also C^.S* Rep- 44^ 1SS4, p* exxi. 

44+ Barrow. Upper Hare Park. Excavat^ in 1876. Appaiently 
adjacent to No. 38. Contained two iohnmation Lnlcrments with ted deer 
antlerSr and secondary burials, Roinano-British (?)* See Hughes (1876). 

45. Barrow 300 yards down south slope of Ailington Hill. Excav'ated 
in J&46. Probably contained a primary cremation inierment tn an um. 
See CoUings (1846, p. 356), 

46. [H], Therfidd Heath. ''Money"' or "*Fylera Hill” 
Barrow^ Examined and destroyed in 1855^ See p. 36 of text^ Bddani 
{1861^ p. 306)+ and J. Evans (i8Si| p, 4^4)^ objects found are in the 
Cambridge Museum, 

47,48. {H], Therfield Heath. “ Five Hills Barrows/' Two 

<^ned in 1856 by E. B. Nunn, [n one (No. 47) a cremated interment; 
the dneraiy um (height 5 inches) m In Cambridge .Museum. The cist in 
which it Jay was lined with large Bints. For the other (No* 48) see p. 32 
of text. Barrows 5 and 4 in Nunn's MS. in the Cambridge Museum 
Libraryp pp, 10 and 12. 

49. 'I'HERFim), Therfield Heath. Barrow: apparently a third of the 
Five HiUs group. Opened by E. B, Nunn in 1854, In the centre was a 
large dneniry um (Plate HI, No, 4, now in Cambridge Museum), and 
m the earth surrounding k, a “small bronze or copper pin/' See 40 
of text and Nunn^s MS.^ Barrow No* 6, p. 15* 

50. Theupield, Therteld Heath? A banow on “ Rvmbolds Mount " 
Opened by E. B. Nunn in 1S56, Contained a primary cremation interment 
without an urn, Nunn'i MS., Barrow No- I3i p. 5. 

51. TiUTFOBn [N]. On site of cemetery. “Contained burnt huniaa 
bones and flint Bakes/' Letter, W. G. Clarke^ iS. 2. 23 

52. TunnejjfiAM [SJ. The beaker. No. XXIV, was derived from a 
barrow. See Appendix I. 

Grimes Crav^, Crematlan intenneni: in a barrow* 
Rep^ {1915, p. 106)* 

54“Sg* WemNC* Grimes Grav^ (near). Cremation interments in 
seven barrowa. Noted by Greenwetl (1872, p, 372). 


St* of tbrae are Identified by Mr W, G. Clarke, in * letter to me 
(20. 1 . aj) ft3 follows: two mt Mount Ephraim; one by the Drove road north 
^EJrandon Station; and three on the west side of Bnndon-West Tofts road, 
ihe seventh is my No, which had previously been trenched. 

60 WE^JS], Eairow oa UWy Hfiith. Large cinerary utd in 
Bury Museum. SJ^. Pros, vii, 214. ® ^ 
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LIST OF TWENTY EXCAVATED BARROWS, 

NOS, 61^, PROBABLY OR POSSIBLY OF 
THE BRONZE AGE 

61- Litunctom. LtmlowHUI. Harrow, Destroyed 1SS8 or 1S92. See 
p. 19+ of t«ct, and Nunn^s MS., p. 22. 

62* Melbouhn. Barrow in Five Barrow Field, west of Heath Farm. 
Six burials by mhumation. Excavated by Neville (1S48, pp. 26-27)* 

63,64. Staplefobd. The Tw^openny Loaves; two barrowa on the Gog- 
Magog Hilb adjacent to ^Vorstead Street. Destroyed. One was opened 
in 177S, and seven skeletons found. The other was destroyed in making 
the Golf Course; it had been turned up before and only a few broken 
human bones were founds See Babington (]SS3p p. 30)^ and Cooper (1^42, 
p. 7)^ Information regarding the second barrow obtained from Dr G. S. 
Graham-Smith. 

65-67* Therfieud [H]. Three barrows probably on Therfield Heath. 
Opened by E* B. Nunn and described in his MS- (Camb* Mus. Lib.). 

68,69. TRJFtOW. Two barrows "betw^cen Heydon and Triplow, to 
the W^t of the Royston-NewTnarket Road, two miles from Triplow/* 
Excavated in 1846. in both cremation mtermenta associated with bones 
of the horse. Possibly Early Iron Age. See p. So of text; Neville (1S48, 
pp, 14-17, barrows i and 3) and (1847, pp. 27-29); also Neville MS. in 
Audley End Museum. 

7*^. TftiPLOW. The ^‘‘Twin Barrow.*' Like the utberai apparently on 
Triplow Heath* Excavated in 1S47. Contained an inhumation and a ere* 
mation interment, the latter pc^ibly Early Iron Age. An 11m of thla period 
from one of these Triplow Barrow's is in Audley End Museum. See 
p. 79 of text, Neville (1S48, p. 17) aud the Neville MS. 

71. T^t'LOW^ Barrow on the west side of the Royaton-Newmarket 
road. Excavated by Neville (1848, p, 17). Imperfectly examined*" 

7 ^“^' Tihflow* Nine banows on or near Triplow Heath. Excavated 
by Neville^ In addition to the barrows already recorded from this area, a 
MS. note in Audley End Mu^um mentions nine in i^hlch either nothing 
was found or which presented no feature worthy of remark." 
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[1913 

5*914. ^ 

(1913 a), In ill*, flfi Ekof* of Oom iP.SB.A.)t p* 20®, 

(1915 4 )# AtUiq. Fro€* XXViip p. 76, 

[19x5 £)- JMef, samTTp p, a?. 

If91$). Pr 6 £n Hi p. 479* 

-- ([919 oj. Ibidem, p. i+, 

-11919 £1). Sm, Anttc. Proc^ nucip p. 143, 

ArihoEofmaf uax, p, i, 

Snutlit Reginoid A. Ridgci^yi Sir WiUiam {1 
Smith, UAta A. (1513). Bail Heru. Areh. Soe. ' 

S^mip K, (igi^ L Anlh^jpolijgu^ p, i. 

Stukdevp Dr (17&6), QoU. Mag, xjbcvi. p. i 18 (tst ■!« Lukii, W. CO* 
Stur«p>V ^ Cj 9 ii), V.CJl 7 %uffM. l,p. 14S. 

A. 0. (1910. td Briiiih Vigiistian. 

^ylor^ M. y-(1914^ ^ V.CM. Hertfordshirty iFp p. I47, 

TJoqjc, B. (1865)- OipiomatilruaK AfjgUam a*vt Sfoanki, 


S 0 C. Andq. Pw. xjtip p. 97, 
Tnmt. V* p. 117, 



i'M 

Pta^. xir, p. 2167. 

igoea ^,nr.p.27t. 

(1908 f). Ibid. HI, p, 196+ 

5*909)^ Illlp p, zSo, 

(i9ic). /Wd. HV, p. 141, 

(1911?)^ /to. XV, p. ^4, 

(i 9 ll *>. ito.JCV.p. 


-— (1911 ri. Ibid. xVp p. 178, 
“— (1911/to.xvp p. 19a, 

~— {*9ia). 3CVJ, p. laa, 

Wil»n,S?k 

- (J 9 d 8 ^) 
ipje- 


Wmrd, 


/to. KVll, 0. t j 

(1908 a)* /^omoTt ui zhg Brii. After. 

fl find EarilmKfrkt., 


(191 ? fl)+ 


™ JtsiflMw Era in Bfitam. 

Wam m, S. (1912 a)* Jowm. . 4 rtthr&p^ ImU N'JS, jcv, p. 91. 

[1912 0). Naturaliit, KVt, p. 46. 

- P- 

“nr L- Pm, lit, p, 94, 

££ 3 CIX, p. JSJ. 

^ MjfoiT </ die Fm o/ 5 . Lincoimhirt, and ed* 
(]9o6>, \”dand Nciis amf fhteriiiy vip p. 361. 

^flfiflMOp Vtp p. 154. 

Yodie, A.O {W5 ), hT^, i, 

-(i 9 <id)+ Jhtd. m; p. ] 14, 

-(1911)1^ /to, iVp p, jgj. 


^ ” without d2to, w Wilker (1910)^ 

WOiB. Refer4efi£ca ta cksical authors wiU be found In the Index. 











INDEX; RULES OBSERVED 


The following nJea have been observed lii bdeidng: 

(«) Places referred to in the test, which Are within the aita covered by the 
Quarter-inch Ordnance Survey Map accompanying this book, are dis¬ 
tinguished from those outside the area by the addition of the Square of 
References 

Chatteris [C] A j; but March [C], Boytm [S], 

{The letter in brackets indicates the CountyJ 

The position of a River on the Map is Indicated by recording the first 
and Last squares which it traverses: 

Nene, River. AitoA$; Lark, River. C 2 to B ^- 5 , 

{6} Sitea and places in the Cambridge Region not marked on the Quarter-inch 
Map are distinguished by a Star 

With cert&in exceptions the position of these w indicated by a note in 
italitt. This note refers either <i) to a fixed point on the Map (e Stieetly 
End* Ds (N. of fifjt e*' of Hortehtnth )); (Li) to a symbo] piic^d on the 
site (e^. Thetford, Bamham Cornmon* S 7 {tetllrmeni,Map ///)),or (iii) 
to one of the text maps whereon it is marhed (e^, Fox HiU*, Orwdf (we 
MapE)). * 

The exceptions referred to are (i) sites in the village or tottn te^, 
Melboum, Melboumbury*, Cambridge,New Street*); <u> certain Feiis* 
which maybe assumed to be adjacent to the viUagw the names of which 
they bear (#,g. Burwell Fen*); {iii) sites the positions of which are 
adequately described io the text, or (iv) sites the positions of which are 
unknown to m^* 


(f) The place-name ffdlowing the name of a site (t,g. Chilfoid Hall * Linton) 
is that of the pariah (or town) in which it is situated. When the name of 
^e parish is omtted the barrow, dyke or other object referred to may 

be araum^ to be on a pariib boundary. ^ 

(d) Sit« or placa diseased in the text without special reference to the 
patishcs in which they occur are indexed under their own names U a 
Chilford Linton [C) iJ ^, Wandkbuiy, Staplefon) [QJ D x) Other 

fq ^ 

For contractions employed in the Index, s« List on p. xix. 


INDEX 


Abbott, G. WyTEi4iip iSt 85 ; 

quoted^ jorz 

Abcrcnwnbyp Lord* Oft B A. pottefVj 31 p 
Jip, f 3 p 3S^+i; 

bun^u, 43; jiivaAiftn, 66; w 
35 i 5iir, 332 

Abuvgtftn, Grwt [Cl D 4^ tz 

Park •f I Bf, S. -fi/^* 0 '^ ^i^anfpii^/'iW'd)> 

laOp153 

AbinRton PiKbtts [Cl i> roS^ 
Addodwnanj^ ccm* V ^ 

Adze, iron, 361 
Aclfric's HonaiJics, 300 
AsHcoltunil senlcm«nt3t piimitJve, 331 
A^culturep 14 ^ 64-5,3751 culmrea Wxl 
□n, 21Q»in woodl^d areu^ 3^- 
5 : wtil^ of developmefit ofp 1 z6^ 
^ ^ 3 ^ 4 - 5 ; ifnpI™3«mB df^ 353. 300 

Akcftiaii Strwt, C j C 4, i6< 
Akenumi, J. Y., 88 
AJban, Saint, ahrifte of^ 16]» 

Akonbuo" [HuntiJ ^ 103, 111* 170 

— Hill, 171 

Aldreih, HaddHihain fC] B 3, fg, 141 

— High Bridge* 7, i4«. 

— Cmiseway* 137. 

AJe-vtc, 

Alfred, Kingf Dsina nf, 

AH Caiiiiir]]^ CfOM tWiilij, ^ 

AUemfe^ A. Hadnuip 139 

AUoctuaj, i6d 

AUn, J. Rdrnilly, 284^ 398 
AIlm^ftrL Hilt*, BdttiahjiiD [C] C4 
{barrow. Map P), 358^ 264^ 37711, 
394 

' P: 4 ® ": Ms collcodoftp 48 33S 

— iAd Huh^, T, McK,, 3 a, 47. 137 
Alnwick Cdatle [Nftrthjjmbtrlandj, wl- 

lection at, 333 
"Alpine" Ride, 318 
^-Alloft" HiH ECT364 
d^ber, 14. 4a: beadsp 51, 248 

Amethyst, m A,-S, grave, 263 
AnspboraCp Itakk-Grtek, 98, 99, 100* 
. *®,!j*^*^* Roaun, loi, 193, ^56 

Ampton JSJ B 7* Sevm Hilb* (Woi^jp 
I/), 325 

Anatomical Museum, Cambridge^ 233 
AnditoniK Fjre-dog^ 

Andrews, R. T„ 336 
Angles and Saxons: one or t¥Po nces? 
238-^9, 186-91; whence derived, 
238 

AngleHry Abbey * near Lode {Cl C 4 

(fi»d,Mapy},zb 2 

Anglian ailnire urea, exEcnt of, 395 
Anglo-Saxon Chionidep 187, 388! 

quoted, 301* join. 304W 


Anglo-Saxon i; Grave-furmfiirtt 342^4: 
coctincntBl ponHds TOj, 377; and 
regional vanatfona In, 3^ 

— Pagan ptriad^ chronoloigy of* 340 

— S^tilem^if pre-Romaii analngiee, 

319,374-5; juida preceding^ 340; 
j^te of primary, 137. 340* siTfr^: 
Imuted in pagin period* 307, 
314; exponsinn of in Chriatian 
pen^^ 307* 314; concentrated at 
Cwbridge* 374, 319; tet aiso 
KingdoiuSp InEcrmeiits, Potttry* 
etc- 

Anprlvarii, the, 293 

Ammalsp dometticH bones of, 48* no* 
itfe; w ouo Ox, She^p Fig, 
Horse, eic- 

Anstey [H] Ej, Haters Form* {motatd. 
Map IV), 198 
AatedriguSp cdins ofp 88 
Ander-pidu, 3 

Antlers^ red deer, 194; in BA. barrowsp 
34, 44* 345 p 328j probable 

UM os pickd, 44; not foiwid at 
Fleam Dykcp 131 
AntoninLia Pius, coina of, 319 
Axable land, procesKa of exRnaion of^ 
3^0sriOp 313 

Aitniry*p near Hbeon [C] Cj {tarth- 

Atbury Banks Ashwell [H] ^3 {^arth^ 
^k^ Map III), 109* 135-6] pit- 
dv^-ellmga inp i36j pottery frooi, 
94; date of, 139 

Arcadjus, coin* of, ii6p 227 p ii8 
ArcbAeological record, imperfect* 39* 
^ j 241, 311 

Afkmden m E4, Chatdwed Foim* 
ikoar^f. Map IF), 49, 3141 paj, 
smvc lOp ifia; inoiild bi, 58; axe 
bi, 58; aoscKdadona of^ In 
forest, 63 

Arl«ey m E f, 90, 99 

r ^ ^ 

AmuUae, m roma 
Amiinius, 393 
Anniiage, E, S., 301 
AtkiIcb, we Bzaceleta 
AnmdriWp source of cailture danenB 
94 * 

Armour, Roman, 215 
Aims Hilla** Bourn [Ci Cs-Da (bat^ 
rom^ Map IV), 

Ajmstr^g, A. L-, 2, 48. 38 j quoted, 
^ pf, 70 

Amu [Vo^.], durioi huriaU at, Si, Sfi 

Arretine platters, copies of, loip loi, an 
ware, loi* 79 xn* 204, 336; stamps 
onp 20 trr^ 3 O 4 


INDEX 


33S 


Arrin^n [C] Di, 15^ 

— JSridgt* {fwnf/iuurfifln. Mop lV)i. jt+n 

*65, ( 3 * 

Airqiwhcadfi of Hint, typca^ ddtc^ 41 
prDVcnKHioCi ^ ^ wtilra 

skulls X4£ PA liviDg'fkKPtp t§\ 'm 
buTOWtp iifi^ 44 p 31b 

An: La T^i in Briminp 71^ [04; re¬ 
currence oFp 3SJ-4 

— A.-S. T escdlence of, 173: d-edine 

of, 37 ^? provinctil-RoTiian itiq- 
tivea in. 356, 373, 380; indutncq 
of Rooiiaii cjvilimtiDn OAp ^ 
Ani 9 ^ £. T.p TSi, 84; his coUcCticiinip 75 
Aruflp River [Sussex], 16^ 

Afhdon [E] 173, 324; fotmden' 

metal atp 49^^ Romim hotius atp 
[8 ^n, 188^ 335 > 212: kiln at^ 2[ip 
335 

— parbhn diifuM settlement in, 311 
AsheSt vnvtxhle, in a barroWr 33 
AiMoid JniicxL 4 t 

LKIh fpM tore found tip %l 

Ashley [C] C 5. iS 3 

Aehraolean Museum, A.-S. objects 

3+*. 145, 2^, i4»ii, SSI, asa. 
256, 357, 238, 3 ^, 204, 209 ^ 294, 
399, 3D1, 133, Tlw mayority of 
these are imm the Evxni' Col- 
Lection 

Aahwell [H] E I47p I4B; tinds at, gXj 
soip 205 p 254n, 266 
^ End • {com Adordp M&p /^Op ^ 3 * 

— The Biir> *, 204 

See aha Artery Benk* 

Ajhwell Street^ fjrefj, 164, iSyw, 
lEi^ 220* descriptioii, X 47-50; 
pmiiUy Romuiiud, 149; 

[48; andqiiity of, 149-50- ceme^ 
tery ndjoininUp lEE \ sfe atio 
Street Way 

Aasartg of the wMte/^ 209 
Astwick: [B] E 2 , 367 
Audlcy End Hou«*, Sa/Iron Walden 
[E] E4 {[ m, W.af IS2 

— — MuBenm, Dbjecti in, 39, js, 37^ 

4 *f 91 p 98, ro5, 174, 197^, 

2 o 6 p alOp 3 t 7 p 3^, 261, 362^ 209p 

270P 322, 334, jab, 329 j 
Neville ^rl!SS. in^ jh N^lle 
Aupjsius, coins of, 177,. 227, 23S 
Auiue Plautiui, 160 
Aurehanu*, com of, 177 
v 4 urw, 333p 330 
AvuricunriH Frazicsc, 133 
Avebim' [WiltsJ, 146 
Avon, River [WaninckJ* 287, 288 
Awli, flint, t; bone, Ijbt braozfp 53; 
ita 4 dii> Fins 

AiefummersiStonep 1,44; dqte,3;wicli 
an um, 3: Deer-xtitlcrp 53 
Axes; Eton^t i, 3; Bbundince of* f; 
hoard ofp 6; types, 9—it; m 
btjtowt, 13A ^ bolcd, 1, 3-3 

— Bron^tz da»iiicatian according to 

Montelius, hiS errorep iS; 


inodj:flcatLOnt augjgeafed, 19, 20; 
assoeiBted with iron wicapoiWi 70* 
8 ]. Flat, of copper or bronxe, 
S8 p ^3-4. Flanged, 51* 54. 

Socketicdp 57, 58, Winged^ 20, 

58 

Axes: Iron, 243, 261, 264, 267, 29a* 
double^homed, 3471 259 ; of 

VikJng type. 209 

Aylcaford (Kenijp La Tine cemetery it, 
90 t Qlf 9aF 9J t hint flake? 4 
^VAylcafocd'^ cremation cuitum^ mutn of 
entry, 103, ii8j limits of, 102-3, 
itS; pottery, 90-3, tio; burialSp 

I i 

Aylottp G.^ 135 

Babmgton^ C., 194 

Babingtnn, C. C^k78, toi, 125,128,142^ 

i 43 Hp 146, 149, is2tt, 154, 176ft, 
178, J82ffp 184, i8Sp i9Snp 19a, 
201,2D3» 231^ 223« 226, 227^ 228^ 
229,330^ 231,250,251,263,326, 
3^7» J29> on Car Dyke, 179-80; 
On Roman xoads, 16a n* 16414, 
16511, i68t. i68n, 169, i70raj on 
Roman btonxes, 214, 215; on 
Roman earthwotks, 175, t7<rt 
Bebriham [q D 4, 145 
Badltngh^*, Chippenham [Q M s 
{DemaJay nYjf, Map F)k 143^ 

.«5 

Mdock [Hi £ a. 1«, IJJ, ,64,170,171 
Ballu, 3DJ-6 
Bally, E.K3a+ 

B4Bluni tq 6 157: Flewn Dyke etid* 

near, 125 

■“ Chartcrhoiise Fiancatian* (lidrTEWf 
«ear. Map iJ)i 34 t 37 . 197". 3*5 

— Dur^te Farm* {fy ”D" 0/ 

Bdbc, the, 243 

Bambonough JNorthumberiandJ 
fences of, 304 
HanBaaac, S. Fiance, 206 
Bangles, brooxe, 63, 2ei 
Barker, H, R.. 26^1 
Baikway, w Rokey Wood 
Baroiok Rag sione, iflo, iqj 
Barnwell*, Cambridge [^ G j (Im. 
S. C^tfriarx), finds at, 

^■ 

■ H 4 -S. 33 »t 

in Abbey RMd, 97; aetEfement 

Bwrin^n if] D 3. find, .r, ,4. jS. 75, 

238, 2^, 30T, 313; near a ford, 
2S*"; at the Lower MiU, 186* 

— 109-10,231 

Edii Hill* Map F)* 241, 

^ ^5*711 «f Barrmgton A’ ^ 

— Hoopers Fietd* (efiPKfef^, Map V), 

* 5 1 1 ^ftf Giarringmii "* R*^ 


de- 


h&4 
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BArnii]^fi A.-S. cemetery* 251—i, 
findi from, 25411, 
i?*. 371. 171* 2731 3 * 3 ^ 

283 194, 395 

BimftBton " B/*^ A.'H. cemetery, is^-s* 
2961 finda from, 269, 270^ 272, 
273, 276. 27S, 2S1* 295 
Bamw [S] C 59, 6op 63, 314 

— Bonom^ (mntuZj^, Map llf}, 76-7, 

^51 i ^yJc« nor, tu 

Butows;: 8, n; i^utribiidiOii af, 

13 , 318 

— Jimmd, 149, 151# 151 h with diich ind 

; ^BC;^ not l«Ai, X 941 
pit with fiUnbi la, 194; reLtdan 
to dyk^, 128, m Idmield VV*y+ 
147, l+ 7 ni to Street Way, 148^ 
M 9 

B.Ai., Tiuitiber, diitrihutloap etc., 
^^3 *1 33 S'- 9 : inadequacy of re¬ 
cord of, 29; datiOyE^^ 29 J irla- 
to dykn, 31; KCODdary 
drpoaita iiip 30^ 34, 197, 19711^ 
3i6p 327, 32S; absent him 
joyrUnds, 28; miched, 32? ob- 
jeetB found in^ 41-4; unflJyEia of, 
^3 * in the Fens, 37; bokera ram 
mp 27; rmg of choLk iiip 31^ aa 
cemeiertet, 35-6’; enlimed for 
tuccesdive mtoTmenta, 3^; cew- 
tiofi of burial in.p 46 

EJ.A.f 76-80; on chullc e&carp* 
30 '!. 3na, 116; pottery in, 
77 t 78, 79 j double buHila Jn^ 78* 
79 r itone Ui'aJli io^ y^p 79 ■* crerna-- 
uon in. 7Qh fifl; of doubtful (late, 
^^ 7 > 3 ^ 9 t «sMtian of burial in., 

J?,, diatijbutioii of, 191, 197^ ^99^ 
3 35; numberf, 191; (gproupa of, 
* 9 ti i_ 54 i 197: bciringa of, 197, 
199 i aatn^le depoaitf in, x 95; nch 
depoaita m, 191^3; ruige of date 
or, 193,^ 199-1*0; briek tomba 
ui. i 9 *r i 94 i 19®: wood coffera in, 

lOIp 192^ 197^ 19^ j 

plo>^ in, 193, 194^ 193-9^ 255; 
Htru«iiral fcattirea of, 195, 190; 
promea of, t99;facrL6ciiI vie»ela 
m, 192-^ + itone colSn in* 194, 
P^^'^bly Chriftian, 300: 
ditched, 194-5 ; Soon of, 105-6; 
imeiamined probably B , 160, 
1^, 19S; by R. road, loi 168, 
inop 172; pro'R,, R, byiida in> 
197., 197^: R, vfriih post-R. 

t 264, 177*1; buriala in a R, 
^nsw, ijftt 260, 277n, in iBA. 

ts] a tf (I rt, 

Banlow [CJ D ^>£itdj at. 203. 307, ajfej 


Bardow Hilla*p Aahdon [E] D4 (E, 0/ 
Borffdrw Siaitan), I97p 1901 
2 J 5 h aah* dewribed, 191-3; (indi 
frontp 201 a, 208, 213, 114, 216^ 
226; diAicIJiiiff of buJJdera un- 
dboovered, 188 

fiiTtoii [C] Zl 7 p mpuied finds at, 92, 
34 fp 258-9^ 284; Mtllemcnta atr 
1 ro-i 1 p 231 p 303; Ro road atp *65 

— Deadman's Hid*, 172, 196 

— Deadman^i Way** 154, 169, 196 

— Lord's Brid^^ 

flimon. Great fs], 26, 39, 40, 322 a 
Barton Mills [y Bj, ^rton Hill* 
<1^ w. SW. a/vUletge}, 25, 3i-2p 
322, 3227t, 325 
Baachurch [bhropahire], T04 
Baaina (b^'ls),. bronze, with A.^S. 
burialSp i47p 259^. 361, 273; 
poiidon ofp 261; jff afro Eowla 
and Bronie ^’’eaacla 
Biaket-pattemp 107 
B^ket-work, 192 
Baaain^boum [CJ Ej, 57 

— Spnnsft* aid af MUf Ditukit^ 

Map POi ra? 

Battdy, J,, 267 

Batdc DitdieSp Faille Ditches 
Bcada: sclented, 35; of jet and 

bone, 55: jR.k ioo: A.-S., 247^ 
357 p i^ip 163+ 266^ 271; 
ptHLtion of, 261; of cjyatah 266; 
of blown glaas, 2+8, 257; of 
AjiHlian type, 261 r aho Amber 
fieaker-fblk, 22-jp 318; culture of, 15, 
^^,28; route ofiovaaion, 24,3x6; 
diatribuclon of, 24-3, compared 
with A.'S. senicra, 274-5, 3^^ 
Bealecr-potteryp 15; 23-4; date of^ *5; 
dccorotian of* 25-^; diatnbLJiion 
of, 22, 24; typolu^ of, 25-6; 
wide range of types, 27 ; influence 
of, 19-40; cause of elimination 
of, 650; on a LLVin^-Jlocir, 48; Uat 
of finda, j 22 
Beane*^ River Fa, 155 
Beaverp tooth of, in A,-S. graven 262 
*'Bedcanford/' probably on Thamca* 
2G8 

BedCp the VenerabEe, 221 p 221 245 p 

295 " 

Bedford p 28S 

— Library^ objects Snp ^p aftyjt 
Bedforddiire, moated sites in, 302—3 
Bedwell Hay Farm "p Ely St Mary [Cl 

B+Ct*a,,S. 0 /"r^ 0 /F/y),l 65 « 

Bcldarn, 127, lAip 14S": cMavptions 
by, 36, ia8p 136, 328; ouoted, 
I4L 17s; coUfiedon of, 36, 36^^ 
94. zoo 

Belgae, the, 7t-Zp 118^19, 31S 
^‘Bdgic*' cuEture and race, relations 
between, 102-4, >i5i 118^ 

— pofiery, 90* 91, 92, 03: w «fJo ?ot- 

tetyj, Rnmano-^lgic 

— tfibes, craniologicai tuiap x 14-s 


22—2 


340 


moEx 


Belnurn^ niDiiiid-'buru] in, igg 
Bdlp <rf ^ A.-S. petindp 2 Jb 6 
BcU^ HiUirCp 165 
Bck»e» £, M.p [65, zii 

BcJtw‘* mU». Wtllinttfiam [C] 0 J-C J 

Map F)p i37p Z4[p 

&el>plat»p i4Z, 24^; ku ofp 
356p z30p 3^5 

Belt-tab, 366 

Bcitzp R,, ^5 

Bennrt, Buhdp^ 165, 165 s 

Benwink [C] j -4 j, xsilip 17^ 

Beowulf, 270^ 30Z n 

Bcrden [£] F 41, b«aker fitHUp 24 ^ 2-71 3 ll„ 
331 

Bcrkahtre, mug from, 27 
BtiverEcy [Yorks tie from, 5S 
'* Biedcanfordp" j*p Bedcanfam 
Bigbtiry CtrOp RCoit]^ finds at, vqq^ jqi 
Biggleswade D r, 164^ 16^, 170 

— f'uroenhall Farm * (mnmdf Map /F)* 

i 57 i IQ® 

Bill, iftPOp 252, ^oa 
Billhook, iron, 2^2 
.Birch, W. dc G.p 130, 1&6 
BirdbrDok [E] E Sw 
Bishopric, Angliarit 240 
Btahop^a Stortford [HJ, z6r, 28^ 

Black Ditches IB] B 6 -CP {Map F>. 

iij-4t 1%^, IJ4, 146 
Boar, Wild, 

Boar'a head, in La Ttne art^ 105 
Bodgexp^Mr J, W., 38: quotedp 2 i2>t^ 223 
BodbJp, bronze, 03 
Bolccrly Dyke [wilia.], 2^3 h 
Borgteedt^ Slcsvig, 268 ^ 277 
Bom, bronze-gilt, Irish, 2^ 

BottiRhain [C] C 4 p En^ at, 37, ;; 

35k 325-6; m flho 
Allington Hill 

— Fen*^ ios 

— Lode* (fCMifli, “r'^ ^ lVatftiNBa£h)t 

™ Aiiglesey Abbej-p 
Boulder-dayK ittii; scttlcmoia oiip 303-^ 
Boundaries : Ccmniyp. mark ancieiit trade-' 
i+Sk 146. J 47. 14B 

— Fuixhp along R. roadsp 162, (614, 165, 

i63. 171, tio; tnark tndent 
tfi^waysp T43, I4 Sp 146, £47, 
148, 14^* 150, (jr, 154, OD 
crest-unesp 152 j coinddcni with 
dyk«, IZ7, iSoj mark ford- or 
bricge-hcflds, 151; on modem 
roads, 167 

— Political, became eulturvl^ 102^ 117^ 

IXk, 2&H^p 320-1 

Boundary ditch^ unckr Devil's Dyke, 

129 

Bourn (CT £1 s, yo, i9j(,-s, tm, 209 
Bdum Brtd«* D 4+ mii, 146 
Baum Brook, C 2 re D j* ixiii, 185, 234 

— —Valley, l54;R^ro«diii, 164 
Bourn River*, f j in D4, laiii, 8^ 146, 

224 r 308 


Bourn River Valley, 14^ j acttlcmcni in^ 
126,. ^6, 308 

Boweroft Wood*, Timacted |E1 £ j {at 
aaxU 0/J¥r rooJ^ Map /fOh 172 
Bowls, bronze, enamelled mounta jErom^ 

BowteU Ms., 174, 17511,. 214 
Bcue, branchea of, Iei a R, tomb, 153 
Boyton (SJ, roro fronip 51^ 63 
Bmceirts, or Amilciap 351, 253, 253^ 
267; Kt ak 4 > Toma, l^^ei 
Bracer or w^iat-gua^d^ atone, 3S, 53 

Brachycephaly, ^2, 66: in HolUmd, 22; 
charaiztcnttic of bcaker-folk, 33, 

31a 

Bracteaies, 2E2> 298 

Br^dln^ [1. of WJ, Rk home at, 184., 1840 
Bran Dilohp tfe Hcydoii Ditch 
Bcancaster LN], 182 

Brandon [S] 6, finds at, 6, g6f burials 

_, k“*- 53 i 77,114. 1 is»h 322 

Braughing [H] finds at, 8^, Sou, 214^ 
«7i R- roads at, 161, 164, i56, 
I73 f 289^ 290; settJe- 
mrai at| j 16, 173, 176, 220 
Brnybrooke, Richard, 3rd tiord, 1351? 
Braybrooke, Richard, 4th Lord, t9ci;K2i4, 
231; lee 2^0 Neville, lion* R, C. 
Bmut omamenis, in A.-S. gras'e, 264 
Brockland, jm HeathiandK East Anglian 
Brent Dimh* [Q D4 {Map F), izj* 

136^ 123, iion^ 145, 146 
Brent Pelham [H] Fj, Cole Green* 
(nreimd. Map 

Bridtor die. RDnum, iSi. 1B5,18S, 
J^Ok 547: LriBcribed, zii; in 
tombsK too, 1891^ 194^ »90 h; 

aUa Kilns, tile 
iddgham Heath [N^, 146 j? 

Bn^ [L^ J, food.veHcl from* 38 
Bntwh MtiKum, objects in, 6rt, 15* 3911* 
53. 5 Sr S^F 63* 64, 74, 76, 77, 81, 
<31. 92. 94. 96, 99, 105, 10&, 176, 
IT&flr 392», 214, 215, 216* 1^, 
24s. 34^1 251, 256, 263, 26s,. 

267n, 197^ 399^ jQi jzz, 

31$. 324.325, 317 

-». Sf. 59, 94, 

Bntoiu, It Bjdfa^ in A.^. jgB 

Bittttny, tT«de yfith, lo, u 
BrecMebiuJt, Mi C. G„ (iwbed. 216 
Bronte-Fflun^ff Indu*^, toc^ evi- 

S 9 ^i 6*^31 
wmifiiaiwe of, 19. 51 4,6 67; the 
creftmen, SI. 6i, 61 
BroflM ^iMenu, finds sf. easlyicd, 
49^1! can^noacei type*, <1; 

— vmaels. Roman: enamellfsd, 214; 
^th interments, 100, 189-93 

eww, and patellte, loo, zeu, 

W 191, ISJjHHK.aisjitrainer, 

Bssins, Bowla, 
Cauldron,, Bitulae, SkiUcti 
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Bfoochea^ Fibulae 
Brawn, Mr Cbu,, ^uog«i» afij 
Brown, G. Baldwin, on gnve^ 

gooda, 138, 140, S47 , 24B», 254, 
2551 257*1*0. 263,a&5,166,268* 
a6^, ap, 273,2S4. aSS, 2i^i, 1^; 
quoted, a86 

Broxboumebuxy [H], biLrrow at, i^n 
Bruwb, burial qear, 70 
Brytharw, 71-a, 115, nS-np 
BuekleiK of bronze and broii»-gilc^ 143, 
^7. a^, 2S3, 259 , 2 ^ 3 p of 
iron, ao^ ^ of gOver, too; ailvared, 
295; oka Bdt-platet 
Bugie-ghapM bronze objects, 61 
Budding, Roman, dco£irio of, aja 
Buildinj^, Ronizn, 185, t 86, 187,246-^ s 
aijo Housea, Temples 
Bu i, A.. 179 
Buller, G. J., 323 
BuUodc^Hall, W,H., 142*1 
"^Butlock Way." t^zn 
Bunbury, Sir H., 265: quoted, 81 
Burnred, coin of, 196 
301, 303-4 

Burials of different periods, on ume 

iitCi 9*. 043, 347, i47«, as5- 

o, 203, 2S3; rep owo Bajtoti'Sp 
Inhurrutiofi, CmnatioOt Intet- 
trurntg 

Burnt Fen, Lictlex>Qrt [C] jf 4-^^ s, 7^ 
„ S6t229.514 

Burnt Mill Bridges* [GJ (fee 

jE), 150, 151 

Burwell rq C 4, finda ar, 53, 54, 58,64: 
A,-b. conrterj^ 241, 262, 294: 
_. “[TOW* near, 10711, 326 
C-bUnidy^lLJDd., hoa:ra 111, 324 
^ Fen*4 find* in, 3, ‘ibun- 

dance of, 6, poaiEiqn uccountedi 

for, 7 ; tE€ aho 14, 55, 61, itfB, 

u 3131324 

Burwell Rock, r«e Totfemhoe Stone, 

^ Qunch 

Bury,' in compounds, 29291 

Bury St Edmund, [SI C 6 , find, « or 

n f at, 300 

Bury Miwum n^r ^foywa Hall Museum 

BmhcFo, J. ^3_ 

quoted, 106 

Bust, bron^c^ helmcted, are 
Buttons^ bronze, 61 
Bygtave [H] £ j, 8 & 

CSseear, Juliu,. coin, of, ,77, jjjt; Com- 
menuriM. trf, », 73, 103, nj, 
f.„„ .'5** *3*"^. I3». ie«. 153 

‘ [BO {Map 
?/: ’ 54 . 135,139. * 40 , 

CalifiuU, ODim of, 2273, aji 


Oun, RiTer, i& B 4, ml, JodU ; 
changes m course of, 179 1 lowest 
crosune-pUee, 169; anda in, 244, 

17a 

Cam Valley, evideno» of Ktdcment in, 
7, 62, 64, 65, loa, u6, 

X 29b* 30a, 315 

CKmbndgf! [Ci €3: jV^., find* to; 

SJ^., tizn 120 

A R, 112, 169^0^ 181, 

3.20-1; described, 174-5; 
of predaifuuance, 211-1; of sur- 
234, 319; temporarily dc-^ 
aerted;, 221; duradoii of R. occu¬ 
pation, 117-8; fortibcadons, 174- 
5^ 1S3.333-3 ^ 236; ford or bridge 
at^ 108, 221; R. roads at, 165-6^ 
168-70, 17a, 181, 18] jf, lS2i 
2 z 8. 234, and Map H, 285 
InA^^S, J^'*neT,seid«necitaaE, 24^-6, 
lS[, 2rjj6; early date of, i4j; 
Cemeteries at, ^1-6; importHnee 
of site, 275; bIsioidcaL evidence^ 
17^; hel<r by Redwald, 295; 
a *' burguSy" 303 
Tri££ki£>^f of, [ 13-j, 141 
5 ffej ia ifi0 mtNkm Barge 

Yard*, 203*1, 205, 2M; Bam* 
well** g,p,; the Etorough*, 103; 
filackamure Piece*, 174; Cam, 
rivtr^ 244, 246; CastJe Si** 93* 
[74, 213; Celtic HiiJ% Ill, x66* 
170, 3lo* 2^4, 221, 227-8, 294; 

Ywd** 91; Ch&uc^ Road % 
113 fl, aoa, 203* 1*5 i Chcstejlon, 
Coldham** 94, 06, 244; 
Gnnge Road** 243* 37S; Gravel 
Hill*, 168, 190, 244: Jeaui 

Lane*, loi, art, 228, 245; HLUa 
Road*, 168; Lady Margaret 
Rd*, 205; Latbam Rd*, 113*1, 
227; Madir^Icy Rd** 91, 113, 
209^ 21c, iiitt, 21S* 243; Magda¬ 
lene CoO.*, 1751 Mi^ummer 
Ct™iion■* 38; MiU Rd *, 244-5; 
New Street*, 58; Newmarket 
Rd*, 244-5; Newtihani*, o.o,; 
Northampton St*, 20jn; Rail- 
way Station*^ 176; River Farm*, 
227; Rose CrescefLi*, 245, 246, 
278; St John's CoU^ cricket 
ground** 343^3, 346,148, 24811. 
368* 2^, 370* 273« 276, 27a. 281, 
2u; St b^ulchrea*, 203 n; 
Sidney St** 245; Stourbridge 
CofTimon** 92, 108; Tboday 
St*, 203 m; Trinitv Hall** 92* 
338, 24s; Uruon Society's 
buildings*, 128; Vicaj-'t Brook*, 
117; Waikworth St*» to 
Fin^ r« or '^ncar” (silea unepeci- 
fied)*54, 56, 57* 58, 64, 107, 108, 
US, itSi 273, 181, 297, 398, 301 
— Muacum, Iff Museum of Arch, and 
Eth., Cambridge 

Camdenj William, quoted, 135, 30a 
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Cuzip«i w Earthwork!, HiU-fontp 
EUfig-worit! 

CBmiltadunuiTi> 8S, f QJ?j J53, 

i63^ 170, ^26; fw aho Coljchjciitcf 
Ciiuli^ X7^^0i s/lfo Car Dyke 
Cftnoes, 64^ 65 

Cuicetbury [Kent]» hnds at. aBoK, 2^ 
C*r Dyke* \c} C4 Bj IP), 
17J* saa. ^^ 3 * ^34; in 

Lima., ijo, r8o 

Catketi^ wodden, bronze-mounted, foo, 
^ 

CtuiveHaunuj^ 131 n, 140 
Cntie Caispt [C] £ jp 311 
C&atlei, Norman^ 146, 301 
Coftor (Nonhanajp fibulae fronir 7Sp S4 
''Caator ware,'" 209-10; W flOO 174, 
177 p 178, iSo, 195, 213, 323 , 130 
Catu^tUaimip racial type, 72^ S6,i Tcyi, 
E[4 -Sp boundonla of^ w- 

go. f^p ii9p i30p 317; doina of* 

Cauldrofu* bronze, 6x, 100, Z04 
Ctuaewayzp 117^ 141* 155, r68, 180,121 
Cavenhuu tS] 06 , yS, 146, T53; bar¬ 
rows tip 14711, 316 
— ^ Heath * (N* ef tzE, 146 

— Hiook*, 124, 146 
Caxton [C] € 2, 170 

Gibbetp i6zn 
Celtic deideap iry, 2 t6 

— village plliip survival of, 1x3 
Cddc-tpeaking peoples, invazioeia of^ 

19. 47. ^P a^, 103, 
[[£, trg, 318; survival ofp 482 
Ceoierencs^ 37p 41; g7- 

99; 188-^, and i88p 176, 

^77 

341-881^ 274; On nrlicf aetile- 
nicnt aJte, 259; On csrUer bufi&| 
93iK»p z6a, 277H, 283 ^ by a tradi- 
wayp 149; In cultural groups, 292, 
294 p 295; insdequacy of record 

0fp241 

Ccni^l4enl^ 71 

Chadwick, H. M.p 240, 284^ quoTodp 
1x9, 23 *H?p 279, 282, 300 
Chadwick, Nlrs H. M.p 102 
Chair, folding, m a barrowp 193 
Chalk, posidon of spring^beadj, in the* 
'^SorinK* 

Chalont, France, bmialt at* 79 
ChapeJ HitI** Hialinji^ld [C] D y, I ifOj 
tStp iJSi ^S 7 l ccmcterici near, 
2at, ijOp 294, Z96 
Chapa, bronae, 60p *07 
ChurcDol. in bnnotn, ja, 33, 34, 36, 
^ . 3 * 5 . a»J 
Chariot buries, Bip Ji8 
Chariot-furniture, linchpin, J04; nave- 
bands, 104; boss, Hone 

tnippin^ 

Chartera, Anno-Suon, 130^ 145^ 
x66, 109^ 

ChatteHa [CH A j, 171; Ends at, iBp 

»4p 230, 24X* 263* 17&, 294 


Chattens, Langwood Fen*, finda iOp 60, 
^5 p 323 

Chtnyhintan [Cl D 4, ib^p 3*3p 2071 
War Ditches 
Cberuscip the, 293 

Cbeaterford, Great E4\ In pre* 
Aoman times; iflA., 3 ^ B,A., 24, 
27p 3Bp 46p 322; EJjt., gSp xos* 
no; ut aba H. 94. 9*. 97i 
103,119, lao, 153 

— In Ronun tunes: fuiib alp t^Op 206* 

21 7p 2J1; town at, 140, 173-4^ 
223; durauDn of occupation^ 227* 
232; waHi, 173, 1S3; K, roads* 
i6t, 164, [86p 167* [Sr, 220; lee 
alio g[, 9Zp i88p 203* 208* ziOp. 
2Jip 4120, 214 p 215, 2x6, 218 

— In A.-S, period; 246* 263, 276, 278p 

391 

Chesterton [C] C j, 64Up 12&. zrB; finds 
at, 4Jp s8| 90^ 91^ 99, aojp 207^ 

V* ^'322 

Manor Farm* H m^N^ o/ 

of Ohattrion}, 165 

Chesterton-on- Fosswmy fWarwJ* 2B4 
Chests* Wooden, containing R, burials* 
^9^- t95p 198 
1S3 

p 



Dyke" 30^ 

Map 154 
Chllford Ha(l*p Linton fc| f> 4 (J m. 

Cbippeolmin [q B 5-C j, 59-60, 149K, 

— Pbi 1 s\i 49 

Hjni, «.4. S;bnjiiae. 56, 61 



--— yii >F I W4 324 

— Bury*p304 

— Cwngr* {w Afap B), So, I,JJ. 

Christian svmbolp on bronze boads 284* 
J« Croas 

Chriat^rMiii^^ 

Chronicle Hdh*, Whittlcaford [C] D 3 

CtUTOnology „ 15 ; in Scandinavia, 

10. la: 67; buij flf, 16; 

MnnteWaytKo,. 17-19; System 

i ^ l6rnp 

r"Ph- ^34-fr- ^40, 278 

CiixenuT urns: Ov^haa^-rtM 

39^4tp 88; date of, 33,45-6: 
U1 ^' inverted* 337 341 
► containiig 
ashca of seveml perfans^ 32, 01 
one only* 34 several b one bar- 
■™p 35; below ground level m 
* um-fieMp 37; 

with in incense cupp 37 

4‘S 45 

budett-ihaped, 41, 46 

90-2 
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CirbCrtry irnis: i^ip iQ3p 

Ifl7H 

— a+ 7 , 3 * 5 , 17 J' 4 , 1 T 7 - 9 . ^ 

343, 344, 146, 356, 361; eonteala 
of, 347^ oflo 36] 

C^biuy imncff -at,. 1^ 3 

CucSp of atOAG^ buriid icp 33; Bi>or of 

batfow, 34, as, a* 

Civilization^ itandord nfp Avideiicc 
B^., 1^, + 7 -ap 4^51. 

317: fi7-9, lit, H9-Mi 

317: iS.j 235-^* itfff aifo iB^u 
iSt^p ziS, 330^1; lie- 

dine ofp 333-3, 336 E ^, 5 +t i74“5fc 
. z^ 3 p 314, 317,310 

Clickp Rev. W., 183 J»: hi* collectton, 
S0611 

Clark J. 314 

Clijlce, E. D., 253^ 333 
Clarkcp J., 1S7 

Ckrkep W. G-i j, 5^ 6ff, 48, xii^ iz^p 
i^n, Mdit, 32 Q, jzz; on Idc- 
meld Wa 7;» 140^ quoted, i47p 
326, 

— and Hevottp H, D.. 6n, 155 
Clarke't HilJ*p Qt Shclfo^ [C] D 4 

(li m.N.of*'o** e:fSkdfcrdlj xx2 
CUtpt, wtistp of develop^ types, 154-5 [ 
evolution of, 171-zr position of, 
3611 distrlbiJlion ofp i 36 ; m a£ro 
343 h ^ 47 . 2511 252^ 253, 

357 p 360, 370^ 300 7 t, iSS 

Clanical motivet, in A.-S. artp 34^11, 
^6, 37T, Z72p iSOp 280113 iii La 
Tine aurvivalSp 3S4 

Qaudiii 9 H Emperor, 16a, 230; caida of, 

™ i 27 ' 

ClHviennB E 4, 6ip joj, 310 

p AdiwoU [H] E jp 135 
Clayhithe'p HominsBca fC] C 4 (i *i9+ 

Clifton [B]Ej. 1^ ^ 

Clindit Gr, 611, T07 

Clotb^ in B barrows, 34, 35, 69; im* 
on pottcryp 49, 69; in 

[H] ^rt s j! 306 
Club, bnanECp iyinbQ|ical, 215 
Cluach (chalk marl: Burwdl Rock), 
iL “UildinB materiil^ xSip 184, 
185^ 1S7, igSj quarrieSp xSi; 
|MTOd fncM of, i85-6p 187^ 138^ 
oaUs ojp m a bmrrw\ 44 
Cobbett, Dr L?., 75 ir 
Co^crellp Mr T. D. A„ 8* 

CDdnn^DTi, T.p i4ap 143 i62n, |64Hp 

185 n, 166^ i68Wp lb8n, 169* 
1%; quotedp 163 
Coenwulf, ooins of, 

stone, Roman, i^x^ 104, [oo 
Corns, British, ^7-^, ^ 71, 154^76* 
azi p 237; in a hUJ^foit, 134; in 
aviWp tto 
™ GaHjCj, 89a 

— Ptolemaic, 86 


Coma, Romanp 174, 175^ l75ni 176, I77p 
lySp, 426-33: h^nk of, 214,224, 
226* 229^33; hoards of, reflect 
politioal instability^ t6o, 236; in 
barrows, 77, 196; in ums, I77i 
eS 8,. igi- 3 « viitb bmialsi 

190, E94, 2T3: in mouth pf a 
skdetonp (89; in buildings, 184- 
8; ubiquity of, xzv; upper limit 
of date of, i6x, 229 ", 233; 
with Eritkh, 83 ; in a mU-fortp 
iJSi ^ A.-S. gmviHx 243, 27T» 
201; in an A,-S+jewel, 397: a late 
impoitationt 228 

— Anglo-^iion^ 28^ 298, 299, 300 
Colcb^er [E]^ finds at, 4X» 46, 201;; 

a road centre, 153, x6i^ 168*289; 
ftc aUa Ounuk^unum 

— Muieum, objects in, 85, 97r X03* 

29iiVp 331 

Cold Harbour Farm*, Soutbery [N] 
-4 4 (4 PS* , 160 

Cole Ambrose Collectioiip Cambridge 
Museum, 107^ 299 
CoUingSp W, T.p 337, 328 
Column^ Roman Doric, 187 
Comberton fCJ D j, x^, 198 
—- Fox's ^dge* {R. himsc. Map IV)t 
iSop 185, [88 

CombSp bont^ unbumt. In ums, 247: 
comb-case, 247 

Commercial relations influence cultural 
chiractenp 316; ref Trade 
Commodua, Emperor, i6o;cukof, 215; 
coins dI, 3x4, 331 

CommunicatEonSj ue Roads, Trade- 
rOuTGa 

Caustandne [p I 37 p 229 
Constantine family, coma ofp 230 
Conetandne Hip l6l 
Conatandus ll, eoin* of, i87p 238 
Conwayp Sir M., 26Cp 384 
^nyb^rcp J. W. E.p 186^ 236, 253**■ 
298; his collGCtion, ¥2, T2n^ l6p 
non, siSp 352^ 253 p 298 
Cook, Mr A. B., 307 
Coc^cingp heanhs, 48p [36; implements^ 

lOO 

Coomb Gros-e Farm*, Wimpolc [QI 

D 3 f ISO 

Cooper, C. H.p 320 

Copley HiU ^p fiabrahsm [Q] D 4 (ol 
" u” of 1-^ 

Copper* AgCp 16* 17 ; introducfian of, 
23; a3i«p 53* 63; armletp iSp jij 
y Idiplmient/* 36; ingOtA, 36, 63 J 
in fotindeTa' hokrds^ 49 
Coprobte diggings, archatofogital te- 
suits of, 24], 253, 255'^ 

Corbenp W. J.p 139; quoted, 306jsp jiOp, 
gioff 

Corbilo^ on the Loire, 120 
Com, in B 65; transport of* 180; 
forest area undetp 22^; ear q|, 
on a gem, rgi* OH a coixip xgin 
Coton [C] C 3 t 7 i U4 
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Cott Fmn*, BiliTvhmii fC] D 4, 14^ 
Ccncnhim IQ C 3, 7, ifo, aig, toS 

— EkiHocu HiitC: CcHUffion • [S^ of 

Smithey Fm}^ 333 

— S^cchfl {E.of Sm$fuy Fm}, 

1715 

— Sn^iihey Fra FArm B 2^3 

Co^y 1^. 59 

— Fra*, iludds bjsmr 5ip 60, 6jp 65* 

"Covei^Waj* 

CrtTifordt 0+ G. S.p m, 33, yjHg 6t, 
315; qucT^, r9^ 

Crnzuition, mtniduciiiafl. 4j 
Crtmatioft inKriiiratA; B.A.f, diutribu- 
bco ofp 31; in 33-6; 

miilupK, 3S-7; virieiy of pn- 
®“y. 3J: Burnt on iiie, 34 ; par- 
J+: without ums, 33,34,37+ 
40-1 i without banows^ 37 

97 ^io 4 p p^rtJAlt 

00; with hoTBcSp £0, 

— R.f t8fi-9a, 233 j in l^rtowa^ *91- 

— A.^Sr, 277-80, m aha 247, 24^^ 156, 

20] 

CrHsinghamp Little fN], 51 

tn Elemetii of deAi|p;k^ of 

Bol^ 297 

Crowlaitd (l.inc*.]p 76* I ri 

c 3 Sr[feiU'’«'™ 

Cu|uvAdnfi, opcQ-iUld ^yntcm of, 305-a 

Culuvaban tttTiO», ii9tt 

CultunU ^tioni, i+, 19, ja, Sj-6, 

*95, ajfi, 317 

^ unity, in Fcnl^d Basin* I [ p 26-^p 
jS* 39 p 4 *t 4 A- 7 p iifl. 31 ji 
ciinutanH* uttigoniidc to, no, 
r- 1 * 9 *> ^ip 3 M-i 

Cultuir: or St^tnetti oHginp 3^9? Bji.f 
lactori inAuentin^, 117 - difFutinn 

bjr WAttrwqyi, 6+j ta Thu, int- 
vival ofp 11 g, 283^4; R.f inAuraco 
OB A.-S. BcttlerH, 2^1, 396, 
phases, luocwive, intcr- 
teubon ofp J17, jig^ 31^20; 

*9 p 7*f 94- «47 (t** 
a(fo Tnd«)^ irtit, 46-7, 593, 

3 *5“7 

Ciunbcrlow Green*, Ruahdea [HI Fi 

^ 

CuAningham, joiv, 179 
CunnmKWii, M. E„ Bin, 8j, 83, 95# 
Cuwb^nwji, Mini of, SS, £9, IJ4, ,93„ 
Guile, J.. 107, *oa» ^ 

Cuimicyj5*I.tBVM u, [8« 38 
Curwen, E,, and E. C„ 1*6 
Cyneduyth, Queen, coin of, *98 

Daggen^ flint, i, 3-4, fl, 53, 147. gf 
oOBUp of broiBc or copoerp 
«ioftioiwe,a*, 33, 48, ij, 54, 
SOioflWn, 70, 81 
Gamaaceiunj, ]ui u 


Duunh iovraon, *87,19^-9, 39*, 3,5 
Dewjcint, W, Boyd, 109,101 
D«dm2i]''a Way* rau Bartoci 
De BajWp Borpn Jf.p 274Pf 
D^chclett^s, J.p iSiip 59. 61. 70, 76. 77, 
7gp 79. Sip 94, 106. 202; CHI BA. 
cKtoodIqot. r 6 ; critkaitd, 21 ; 
n . htw-rip 54 

Deck Codeetjon^ Cdinbiridge MusEump 

DeooratiDn; ob potteryp 25-75 3 ^, 

4>^p +7“S; OB impk- 
Iitente, etc,, 53 p.S4p 3S p S7p sS, 6o 

— on pottery, 83,90, pa, 93, 94, 
Mftp 93 p 96, 99( on bttPtUie., 74, 

— R., in hou^, 184, 183, iSB; on 

mEtal ubjecta, 113-71 9 b 

potteiyp 20t-i3 

A.-S\, exccMoico nf* 248; on portezy, 
167 1 27^-4; Cetrlovtnipiin, 
295! gtosnetncp 24S, 254 257 

279: ibltid, 4 t 297! 

inierlBocd, 297 ^ 300 ; Bfltural- 

*^tlCp ^31 259, 2^; phyLlo- 

mipfuc, 272p 284, 209^ apirajj, 
W* vnlutt 27ip zoomorphiCi 
ft?* ^S4i 258* 171 (SaJjjip style 
Lp*, » 364); CiDWip 

_ loJ, Domajevninf, EiUmclp 
Gamcifl^ ^ lelio. Romoniiirls or- 
nameni Shell. SwMtkA 

— evoluaoti of, on bcAkeni. 261 oa 

OB iiesp 

55. 57~o; OB Ifnn Ajm wares. 
95^^ on A,^, btoniw, *48, 33S, 


— mOp bones of. i6jt jJ? 

" DefendEd dreii, * e* 

Jleelig 

ra <=*■ 

DS 3 ffK^&?ESS.!i®',*V", 

9 *, 90 n, liS, rti, 
i*n- * baundefy ditebp 

W.V *^1^ ^Clmieid 

iiJ^- p^ fnilitwy frontier^ 
^ * culture boitnicijijrv. So— 

of iSo- 
a6t 

J* 3 .' ^^93 P JTieutioned^ rog* 
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Didtifi*, Mr Erud«p qucted, 198, 30a 
Diodctkn, cmiu 3 i^q, 23-2. 

D|ka, bronK, x-xi cent., 

Ditchca, of slight pjn^e, 137 [ tt ign~ 
cultunJ settlements^ 231 
Divicmcus, 102 

E^xidingtofi [Q A 229, 32a 
Dop, 81 

DohchcKcphaly, in 47, 66; in 

fijp 11+, 115, itg; B., 

Domesday Book^ tdi, 151^^ joj 
DomeHlay viUs, 306-10; relatkia to R. 
iT 3 ads^ 3 Jl 

Oomesdc appliaftccs, loS 
Dorchester [Oxford.], finds atp 287 
^fMtp pottery-t™ from, +7* 66 
^wnhun Fen iW, dndt in, tS, j6. 65 
Drays Ditches (BJ, 127 
Drovewny* [NJ As-A^ {Afop V}^ 

DrydeOp lir H.p 80, 98^ g^ioQ^ aMUp 
_ iH: quoted^ 100, 204 
^ ChaiUu. P. B., 260 
Duckworth. W. H. L.p 114, iisn; 
quoted, 66n 

DullingWi [C] C 5. 310 
Dufimow i6i 

Duiutible rfil, u. 143, 147 
Diuiten [BJ E 309 
Dunwidi [is], 140. * 93 " 

Dkiralipoiis, 173W 

Diunowp of. 284, 29a 

^ft, W. A., s. 6f. 

i^xcs. list of^ J21 {j*f eifo 131, i79j, 
30SJ; Survney of, 123—4; WcapOna 
found at, 127^, 292-3; telatioii 
cf baxtoivs to, r2C o£ Zcknield 
^Sy tO| 147 j the builders, 134; 

125, 128, IJO; in A,-S. 
penodp 392-4 

E^le device (jf ^ 

|«ircd. com i3f, 2Qg ^ 

|Jir pit^. 262, 263 

ilri^ J< > 79 , ii + 

J. nnd PluituiMr, C,, *87. aaS. 

. ja2rt, 304JS 
^ingtp 231^ 362 

^thwork, non.miliuryp 223. 305-6 

drf«,iriveTu,V 

m^t^organizadcn, 156-^*3211 

Ew. 

i-!?^ rfl'JL’*' 178, 

7 ^+ _t02-3, 332-j; oocupied in 
.times, 177^; icctari^iiilu, 

^te UDMittui, 138 J A.,S.7a93: 

I^ish, posi-Cbnqumt, 

3 « 3 J Rltnaikl, jqi; 

3 « 3 - 5 : mosrtd 
and 30, 

^ 5 : af 


East AngUa, Idn^om of, 339-4^^; pm- 
blema of defenoe of* 292-4, 321; 
boundaniet ofp 339^ 390* ^9^-4. 
29s; dormnuioe ofp 395 
East AngUan heathlandsp Heathlandi 
East Soxona, 339; IsohdOD of* aS8; ochi- 
tact with Middle Angles^ 291; 
cultural reladons of, 390-1; m 

East Shefford [Berksjp hnda aip 386 
East Windi pilp 16 
Eastbourne {Su3Kx], 6nds at* 71 
Eastern Plain, a culture area* 315-6 
Edward the Eldetp 301, 303 p 316 
Edworth [BJ Ej, 309 
Elbe region, the, ajSp 377* 316 
Ehndon [E] E J, 306 

— EEmdenbury" (r« Afop J)p 304 
Eldsiey [Cl I54p 157 
EEveden [S] B 6* 99, 102^ 105, 30S 

— Hunwl Spring* (neax " if Eim^ 

dm), 6 

Ely Id B 4p hndf at or rirear, 7p 54, loSp 

303, 207 p 2 IOp 2 I 4 p 219 p 229 »p 

322; roads tOp i6ip 164^ i65p 
[63 Up 182, 234; ancietii mck lOj, 
137. t 4 i. TS 5 

Ecnmanucl KnoU*^ Godmancheater 
[HunteJ C s i^o-JTow^ M^p /F>p 
i 68 , 195. * 9 ?. 12^ 

Enamda: EJ.A,, 104, 105, loS; eur- 
WvaU, 109, 232, 10J-4' 

214, 247: 260p 262p 383 p 

294.295 

EngrmvmG?:, on hint cruet, 3 
ErlawelL [S] Bjp hnda alp 18a, 25, 36p 
91N, io7p333. 333 

— Foxhole Heath* (x m.E.q/'faii^e),4S 
Ermine Street* A i-F 3* 150^ 161, i66p 

177. 319, 32 ip aabp 118; de- 
seribedp 164-5; entirely R.* 181; 
in A.-S. periodp 389* 39a 
EseutcheenBp hronxe, 383-4 
Essex* in R. tuneSp 335; A.-S-i kingdom 
of^ sox; R. roads in, 28^1; 
boundaries of, 239, 290, 291; 
DinUh occupation ofp. 3 t 6 ; wood¬ 
land in, 225. J 

Essex Cam, river, F 4 lo D defined, 
3Exii; apolitical boundary, Z95t 296 

-ViJJct, see mdtr Trade-routes 

Ethelbert, lungp 239 
Ethelced Ip coins of, 299 
Ethiwloify, 14, 23. 6 s-7, 114-5, I 7 £p 
3i!i 

Emu, Sir Arthur J., 55, 81, i« 4H^ 
critiemes Monmlius, t7{ mi the 
Aylesford cemeteryp 4^ 90* gt* 
93, 93 t I«> 

E^ninB, Sir John, 31 6 h, it, ig6jip 197* 
284; on oronie implcjncnts* 

18", 19, 54, 5Sp S (>. 57 > ,6<». 

81, 64, 323, 324, 3*8: qn «HIH, 
87, 398; quoted, 266; his 

ooLLeedonp uit Ashmolean Mu¬ 
se om 
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EvcrKten, Grett and LIrae [C} D 154, 

Evrrtdn jB] D J, 154 
Eminff [S] G 64, 147^ T49, 3ISP, 141^ 
2^4, a6o, 123 

-— St Mindfed'a Well • Simt 

Mop HI), 14^ 

Exporta, 120 

Ej^bury [Nonlianti.Jp food-veud Froci^ 
3 ^ 

£yii«biiry [HunlSr] C J, 367, 374, 376 
Eymirth [B] O 309 

Fidrfbrd [GLduc-], 35S 
FauntiMp caim of, 190 

Feam$idH. W. 1 1 
Fceriny [E], 391 
’— Fecriijgtiury [E]^ 391 ir 
FdiXp Exint, 

Feltwcll Fen [N] A S, fiudt S5* S6* 

FwDiMcj'^^ 

-W^JcKd Path* iharioi hy, iXfop 

4 * 

Fea DraytnnjrC] C^p 19S 
Fen StatLtem [Hunt*.] G Vp i &9 
Fenlind Bujq., ste Cultiird unity in the 
Fenliml Butn 

Fdu, ihe, topogmi^liy of, xxiip xxiii-jv; 
fubtiJcncc in, 7^ 65 p 33 jp 314; 
aratnage of, 179, 333-3; 
ponance of wxterwayi^ &4p 313 p 
374 276; uttloncnt in, ^p 
ti6^p 339-30^ 334, 335, 307, 
3M; jwliticti oxientBtlofi ofp 

339 ; Cemc-apenking element In, 

203; E. rOfldj in, zSs, 333 ; sex- 
bank ofp 3211 ftnd* inp 6, 7 p 6x, 

Fenton, Mr S* G.p collection, of, 313 
Fcnilettp btthnxe, 61. 104^ 264 
Fibulae; EJ-A.^y HiIlKtatt, 63, 73-Sji 



104, 105^; of Gauliflh type, 91; 
tniuiciDndp. 106-^ 

— i?,p iS7n, iis-6p 329 p in Al-S. gimi-'ca, 

^- 3 ,a 70 p 3 Si 

— Ar'A., poainon in bnmJa, 151 p 355^ 

s of iron^ 235* ^63, iSt; of 
ttr cypea^ afli: onmiloTi 370^ sk& 
a+i, 243ha52,353p i 7 bp 3$i. 1 S 5 ; 
appbed, 334 , ?Sl-»p 3 gi* 393, 
flbo 343 p 253 , 3S3, 259 , 26 *, 36 a, 
290; di«, 162; equal-anned.^ 344 
256^ 363, 276, 277 j eructfonti* 
a«, xiS 24,, ,jj, Z57. 36a. 
^w-9, 386, 39s* aho 340p ^ 14 
M 7 * 25 *P i 5 Jp asSp 261. 3630, 
265,370,37 ip 374, 276^ 200, 283* 
«7t agi, 394 : pcomnulxrr aSo; 
plate, 261, 270-1^ 294 fl/so 

* 53 . 1 S*P aj 9 p aSa; rsdioiinn 
340 p 252, a&Op 362, 394-5: S 


alupedp 257p 249: saucer, 244, 
379^ 397 p 192, fliio 243, 351, 252, 
357^ 3 bOp 367^ 360, 300 , 396; 
"^tniaU longp" 255 ^ 257, 369-^, 

^ 3 > 245* 340, 351, 35 ^f 343 i 
359, 366^ 276, 285: aquarc- 
headed, 248, 360, 363, 37 

395 ; 243^ 351, 353, 345, 

379, 283, 1S5, 394: of Scan- 
cuna^iui typea, 299 
Field '' in compounds, 39s 
Finds, pioventmce of^. inadequately re- 
c»rded, is8 

— and Rmtfllni» distribution ofp 5“^** 

a 4 ^ 30-s* *a-Sp 

103-3, 2 I®- 35 p 374-5, 

31J-?. 319-11 

j^ire-oogsp ironp 99 p joOp loi, loiir^ 

FUher;, ^^trshallp 330 
Fishhooks^ broiue, 63 
Flt^miJlEiuti Museunip Cambridge, ob- 
i^in, 168,215.398 
Fleam ^ ke [C] D 4 and C 4 {Mop F>» 
docribed, 13 S- 6 ; excaviuona at, 
139-31; a^ of^ iji, 393-4; ori¬ 
gin of N.w. sector, 134; finda at* 
4, 138 , jjip at2, 393; barrows 
nimr, 3Q-1; rdndcifi to IcknieM 
H 5 » 106 ; ree olto i56p !*□> 

Fletton munttj, ponety from, sSp 41 
J^'ire-J h and J2mes* C., 314 

— and Whitehotise, W. E., 315 

Flint flakes, in barmwa, 31, 34^ 35^ 421 
jaSp 3 ^ 6 * 338; trimEned, z; range 
of date, 4 

Flmt cmetp 1-2 

Flints* in 1 long barrow, 11 ■ in a round 
b^w, ^94, 328; in R. bultding* 

i8t, 184* 18s, m 

Flute,, bone, too 

Fwd, with .cKimted biuial hm 

Fwxl-vesulg/' J7, ji. i8 30 45 
Fcrdhaia [C] B 5, 53. 

f 57 ^ * 4 i 6*P ^ 4 ip 36* 

Fords, rel^on to mdlSp 148 n; determine 
traffic Lnea, 1412-3; of Cam River* 
IT2p 113, 143, 150-Jp 1^, *75* 
32 lp 3 az ff, 25on; of Easex Cam* 

Brookp tSxn, 194* 
f cJ*^' M^lofOrcHT Ouse, tyiw; 
of Kennett, 149 j ^ 

Ltttle Ou«^ 146; of Old VVeat 
J 55 : of Rib* 176; of Stour* 

forest, ara of, ixii; influence of, 290, 
J1570: condition, extent and 
pcnodsofoccupition, 214-4P 234, 

^ NA, 9j m itA,^ 62: Ln E.LA.p 
110^R, mads mp 2i9-3Dp 331; 
barrowa m, 197 

Fort* iron, 142 

F™ Ditd,*Pn A 6 (Mep F). IJ2 
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Fou Dyk« [Liim.], iflo 
Pou Way, 54, aBy 

Foitcr^ W. K.f dn BartiHfitdiL tiXdava^ 
tiodi, tm, 4 |o, 351 wp 152^3, 2S4 p 
ass^aSi 

PoiiMiiaii [N]p End Alp 51 

FdimdierA^ 49 

Fowliiirfr [CJ] Jp 143* cx^ntmuiity df 

dcdupAtiDp of^ I It 

’— B3sick P«ik*| J47 p k49 

— Mill** J4S 

Rdund Moots *p q.Vn 

Feat* Cyril* 109, 259, 300, 316 

— uad Polinor, W+ 1 lo, 119 «■ 

Foac, E.* 18711, 194, 314 p 339 
FcnCp R.* i77p 338 

Fm HjO •* Orwell {Cl D 3 (w Mop £>, 
i|dit, 155, T57, 165, 166 
FostdJi [C] X^3 p find* ac. 57^ 91, 92, 

tot, 107 p io8p 30 ip 241, as^ 
^Tht Bur>'*p 304 

Fmice, bronu unplments la* 54; 
Hallitan finot ^ coiuaeocidna 
with, in 86, loo* 103 

Fnnko, th«, 33 ciilttirol odiuiecdDCii 

t:. l * 4 ?v * 73 * » 7 + 

FrmkB, Sir A. Wollufttoi]^ 334 
Freckenham [S] B 3, B8, 95 
FreettDTie, Notthonis.^ iAm in R. buiJd- 
ing, lie* 184* 185* i88p 347 
Frett^nhom [N]p End ot, 58 
Friiians, 340, 357 p 493 
Ffonticra, E.I.A.t 103, 117, 330, 317, 
331: 439* 385, 391, 494^ 

„ p, 

Fulbduirt Id D4t i98p i9®a, 31T, 333 

— F^** 125,135 

— Lodjfc* (AT. of of VondiAmFy}, 

Fyrneatii Pelhun [ti] F J, 6d, 63, 334 

Cte, John, 191-ap 214 
GaJtp quotrd* 191 

Galley Hill*p Sandy (BJ £3 j 

_ V). 176 

Gallicdni, oomtofp 17511, iSy, 228, a39> 

- 33d, 232 

GamhtiKoy (O £> 4 , iji, J54 

Garncta, inlaid. 243, 262, 264* 294, 397; 
fd^Aoir, IS* 
l^*". Vr 103 177 

Garmwbv Wold [\ otksj, 38 

Gaiolry fs] C 7/153 

GcdsTaphy, mfiuencc of, xaii, 275, 315* 

r* t 

geology, imporrance of| 275, 313 

Gdlnani, the^ 203 

Getmonieu*, coma of, aig 
GttttLonu*, Saint, L6%rt 
Girdifr ornament*, 255 
Girdle-lunKi,, 360, 361. 371. 381, 386: 

243. M 7 , * 4 *, aS 2 , 3 S 3 . 
363, 3B011, 385 
Gironde, Rt%'erp 54 

Giiton [CT C j, CoJkHt, R. find, „ ,68, 
185,187-8,305.138; A.-S. e«nc- 


twy at, 246-9, 371, 47 ^. * 73 * * 7 ^i 
379-^; rw 2561 269* ayOp 
374a, 376, 377* 2814 *33 
Girtoa College Libiwy, object* lop 246, 

Clan: loo, e^4; ^-. e^f 

3i6^p iH aUo T74, T%, 191* 
i93Mp 193,198 n; 247^ 

263p 394, oho 254, 256^ 17* 
Glanp Rivet (Line*.], 179 
Goat, boii«t of, in haniowi, 35, 36n 
Goddardp A. R., 134, 176, 303; quoted^ 


192, 302 

Godjoiancheater [Hunti.] 

to^Tip i7fr^p tf£w 17311, 333 H *50 ^ 
Endft ai, i^p 2x0, 338; roads at, 
i6ti1647 i65p 168,170, 171k eS^i 
**E p *34 

— King'^e Biiahi*, 164 

— LaltEnlniry Kill*, 165 

aho Riiimsniiel Knoll 
Gog-Ma^g Hills [C] D 4^ 139, t 49 . 
[50; important ofp [35;l^rrow* 
on, 349t R. road on^ 139, 1681 
T69k rfii 

Goidels, Q-Ccita 
Gold: in B^.^ 51, 527 57p 63, ^17, not 
foiind in baitO*i'S, 43: in later 
Periods^ Stp 193^ 330 , 2 * 8 , 453 > 

362, 299. 3 W 

Goodwinp C. W.p 60 
Gorham, G^ C., quoted, 267^8 
Gougea, t^4p 61 
GoiJd, L ChaMeyp 135 
atJ 7 -B 

G^lham'Sm3th^ Dr G. S.i quotedp 329 
Gronham Manor Ctfnp*p. Great Shcl- 
foid [Cll) 4 {ii«*ri^- 
Sfv{ford)y 178 

Gimntden, Great [Hunts.] D 2,154 
Grant*, Rivar> a name not used, s^iu 
"Granta'* Fen, sip 57p 3 ^ 3 !“ Gnmiy 
Feo 

C Jintchester [G] £> 3, settlement at, ui- 
2; trade* 10, iS3t ^54t road* 
through 169-70P tSi- 3 ; earth¬ 
work at, 169, 17 Sp 183; R. house 
at, 185, 187k ifiSj find* it, 82-3+ 
Oa. 95 . 9 *. *49 

Gnitiaiij com* of^ 185, io7p 337p 220p 229 


G raw-ooven, stempp 300 
Gravel terraoes, rivtfaide, «riden« of 
occupation of, 25, 31, 57. aBi 
120 

Gray, Anhur, e6Bp 175 «» 

29s; Quotedp *7^ . 

Greenwellp Canoo^ 2, 33, 43, 77, *65, 
*W> 325* 3 *» ^ 

Griflith^ Mr A, F.. quoted, r 5 S. 249 . 
251 It, 156, 258 

Grimes Grave* *, Weeting [N] A 6 
{fiini mtflet. Mop £>k 1+ 2; 

&ids, 4S, 54t 6 Ep 95, 110; bank* 
nearp 137; barrow* nearp 338 
Grim'* Ditch*, Saffron Walden E4 
(earikt^kf Mop V), xyfi 
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Grundy, G. B.. isz 
Giroty Feo* [C] B 4 WW.tf/Strtlham}f 
in, iS, 51, 55, 57, 65, 313, 
liffiuflcance of, 63 
GuiJd{!;ii Maiden [C] E 165, 3^9 
Gutlilac, Saintf 3S2 
GynWp ihCp 139 

Hadf^n, Dr A. Cdj quoted, 23 
Hadrian, cnini qf, 1^4, (91 ■ ]92i S29 
Hadatnck [E] D 4, R. bauie at, 1S6, i 83 ^ 

t^p 333 

Haikeoafrp 333 

Halberd, 54 

Hallingbur>% Little [£], Uadi at^ 103^ 139 
Hallitatt, culture, 3Q, 21^ 57* bi, jo, 71 p 
317: potteryp ^2-3, 05, 112, iiSj 
braiuKs, 73-5, 7 &P S 4 h 85j 

] tS^ ^p 61, 63 

in compoundi^ 395 

Hammerhead*, of aceiiep 47; of Hndcr» 3 £ 
q| bronze, bi 
Hammentones, ^ 33i 47 
Hiaoverp Bravc-fUnntuie found in, 243 p 

T, j 

Hardwick [Cj C 154+ i7i“3, 309 

— Way*, 172 

Hair Parif*fUpper), SwaRham BulE»ck 

C 4 £»flrr£HHp j%fap 

II), 30, jom 32, 32H, 33. 4lp 66p 
TP . 149.327-S 

Harlton [G] Djp 154, i 36 p 34ip ZST^ 
Hanxm'qen [B)p 30J 
Harstan [Cl Z) j, tet* 173 
Hartford [HuiiuJ 171 ra, jio 

— Hill*, J 71 

Haalingdclq (C] D J: Rada at, jVjl.p j; 
EJ^., 76, gi, lefi^iJ.p IDO, 303, 
3 Mp atOp 311 , 25b; 
fUM 24ip 343, a4gp iyOp 

154a, 26 «^p 37a, 37 Ip 172p 276p 

278. aSo. H3* 295, 290p 3^: 
^ck* near, 150, lyt, 154-5 
Hupa^ non, 300 

HtuKion ICJ D J, MiU* {w Map £)p 

ford at, 15Q-Ip 157; settlement 
«. ajit 350 . 399; finds at, 

B^.p 37Hp 55: i S3p S3, cTp 

91 9 L 95 ^ 98. lofip loS; 

2 i 3 Jf,ai 6 . 333 ;/i;. 5 .p 24 Jp 3 S 4 r, 
3sgp 278 p 197, zgS, 299-300 
Hauxton parish, detached portion ofp z 51 
HaverfieJd, F.p 101, tbo^ i$6m: oa R. 

remiin*p 173, 174^ 1S5, 201^ 

io8, 21O, 225; on mound buruip 

HaTCThi?r[Sj Dj, Romaa reidthrouKbp 
^ 1 S 7 . I&4. tfifi, i^p 171, jgi 

— P 1 «« Farm* {hoard, iVJ^p IJI), 89 
HatochesTda (HauxtOn), 151 n 
Hcnthland, Elat Anjjiiin* xxi, 5^6 64, 

Hdmetp bronze, 215 

Hmiiiidronl Abbot, fHiinb.] Bi. tj, 

Httiiiiwtord Grey (Hunt,.] B a, i ca 

Hendrkap'' ^39 


Hengitcbuiy [HantaJ^ HalUtelt pottery 
fronii 71, 83-jp 03, 95, 9* 
Hcxilow [BJ El, 107; 367 
Hexadiiu, coin ofp 297 
Henruln, eiaruelteft ofp 2t4 
HerrinjjflKt [SJ, 214 
Herrinj^dl (Sj B 5* 265 
Hertfordshirer in A.-S. tiinea, 339, 39a, 
29 [| zgtn 

— Coua^ Muserum, St Albans, 323 
Heydon fc] E3, Heydonbury^p, 304 
Heydon Ditch* [C] E^-D 7 {Map V)^ 

I21p I 37 i 14D. Z45icriEO 148, 156 

— Graiw* {m Map D), 145 

HiEhWlSJCft* 15! ^ 

Hirdcraham [C] D 4, r9S-6p 197* igg 
Hkll-fnrts, liii of^ 1;;^; describ^p (34-61 

topography nf^ [38-40; age and 
, puwseof, log, 110. t^b-^p 311 
HiU o I {Map iP), 164, tSj. 

I70n 

Hilly Wood. [Nonhantajp 2i2nr 



_ _ . „ , loS, igSp 323, 

j tee bImo WalswortL 
Hithea, 321 

Hoafdaj 63 liat oL 323-^; 

distribution of, 63^; impofiance 
of, 19; odmpoaitLOn of, iS^ ibn^ 
52 p 61; imaly^is of, 49-511 

hoku^eK^ 5,^ 62j Mcrch^&\ 
5ip 63; Ti'otit’e, 51, 63; of rough 
49 ?. 03; □! early date, 54; by 
H trackii'ay, 149 ?ft 155: in the fen, 
65; in a barmqr, 36: EJ^., 104, 

Hoetaes, M.p So 
HonciH 47 

Honori^, TOiiw of 174, *,6,338, a®9 
Hqp«, Sy JiV, St 174, tfs » 
HoiTn,^,Li^« ^ Uummei* HiU* 

{moit^, ivy, 

HonungtM tCj C 4, syrkiln. ,t, 210-11, 

228 ; potteij fitim, ^p 177, 17®, 

ZT 3 . 2I3p 3 ®j 

Bigi^ Abbey ■ (je-idenveni r£te, 

I V), 201p 318 

“ Eye^lMA. Map JVy, t8s 

Horw, m BM,. i6«; in EjA, So, Si. 
1)0, ^'1 at]; A,.S., 261 

*'**'?*”**!*’'**' ^* 7 ' i®8t aiS, 

; *bow, 108; hain«a,, 81,104, 
108,253,261 ^ 


Horw^hld Ds, 168,226. 231 
Hooghwo rtonn,] Ba, 152,17? 

” *83-75 

"^'■•riButian. 188; 

pa^> 01 VfMtJ, 186 •, ar<^t«ctUIBl 
J^***““' *87^; not found in 

^n*. «75. 176. 177: ftot forti* 
,“■ *3^ 3i^n: deMnioD of, 227, 
“ 3^5 pOat-R. 

uih^ii^t, of, ?36; iiclatioo to 
A.-S. vUI^ge,, 28.J 
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HaUBci: RoiHan (csont,) 

HypoqnuB^ in, 185* f S6j 

in, i34, 185, iS&h <87; 
painted plaster In, i8j: roofing 
alaba q (, ^84; npK int 184: 
buiiding m&tcriiUs, mv FtwOh^, 
Bamack Roy, Cbltchp Bridt 

— Angio^Saxm, defences of, 304-5 

How Hcoae*, ImpingtCKn (CJ G J {bm- 

row, ivy, T96 

Hq^p Boron A, von, 57^ 8[p 2io6^ 313; 
quoted, *(4“5 

Hoglies, x\TgKennyp niilp iip 108, 
tit, 1^0, 3^8, 328; on Lim- 

Idw Hill, [04, 199; on mediaevoi 
pottery, ? 8 i- 3 ^ OH DevU'i Dyke^ 
t^; on R, occupation, 1 lOp [73 
Z75n, tS5p zoo, lEO, 2111 21 3 , 
2^7p 4311 235; on A.-S, finds, 
is?-®! 259. 264, 300: on War 
Ditches, 114, 136^ 177^ 1770, 
t78p 190, zoo; on Arbury, 137; 
r«e alio Atliit, C, Pr 
Hundredip^ An^lo-Saxon, 146, [52 
Hunabury [NoEtK»!n>tiJ,a hi]j-jfort,94,98 
Huntingdon [Hunts,] B Kttkmcnc at, 
Z77j %Z2, 222a; roada itp 164, 
[71; earthwork itp 302^ tinda at, 
228 

— Inititutep objecrtu in, 322^ 323 

HuntingilonshLre, ^70^ se^etnenl of^ 

3 ** 

Hut-sit«p tSt 110 


Iberian raoc, j« Mediteriaiifian race 
Icenip the, 71-2; racial type, 86, ii4p 
iiS; burkJ rites of, gyp 102^ 
boundary ofp pOp 90 n* 103* a^Op 
235 p spoflp 317 s cDiutruct Devil's 
Dyke? T50p 321 1 coin* of* 87-9^ 
IMfory of, t32j 160: Rfamaniea- 
tion of, 230 

Ickleford Hi] E i-F If 143 
Iddcton [Cj £4^ ford m, 143P 145; R. 
house it, i 33-4 p 188, iS^p io8p 
330n 

— ^ploe Hm* (He Map D), 306 
~ Gra^* (jw Map D), 145 
Ickliiighm [S] fl6, find* atp s, 6p 39*1, 

53* 74. 93* io5p t07p 2i6p 2i7p 

229, 248, 257p 3Z2[ R. house at, 

187, 332 

^ Farthirqr Bnd^*^ 14$ 

— i 4 (nF Hill- (i Jfjf.w, ^ 

— MitcheU's Hill* Afap V}t 

93-:lp^. 270, 27Ip 272 

— StOnopic Hdl •, 416 

— &rd[e*p jjp 126 

Icknield Wayp P 5^ described^ 
14a, I42n, i43-7p 157; pvt of 
R. ro^ ays^, i6rp i66p 187. 
ififp 182; evidence of age, 8, i it 
* 4 ^ * 47 ; in mediaeval rocoed^ 

t45n, 146* a trade and culturt^ 
route, 8 , 14* 53^ 54p 63, 147* 317, 


319; relation to barrows, ^9, ^oir; 
CO dykeSp 12S, xto, ijp; in A.-S. 
periodp 277, 297 ^ 288 ; m 060 
111, t2Tp 122, 125, 127, 135, I39 p 
148, 149, isjp 155, 174 

Uiidp ihfip 33it 

Ineeuse-p cup, 36, j 6 n^ 37, 4Xt 31b: 

paiip 213; bumetp 189, 3o3 
iDdulolus, 208 


InghAffi 26 

Inhumition iAtemicnts: NrA*, tit 
i2n« 3x8 

— ■ EJl.y diMiibution of, Ji; in harmwa^ 
Jip 3 =P 33; in » gravcp 37 : 
contractedp 31* 32, 33; with 
beaken, 27; disjoiiitcd b^re dc- 
posidDAp 32 

— EJ^.f 76-^, 97:^ oontractedp Stj 

ii^^kihcanccaf, tiS 

— 178, 231, 333; sui^ivitl from 
£i.l.A., 103,190:10 bartowAp 191 p 
194: relation to cremation* 188-9; 
M^^erty of, 190 

— A.-S.f 248 ^ 259. ihot 261N 262p 264P 

26gp 266, 273, J74 p ^ 77 . 243 p 

24s, 24&P 247 p 353 , 256- rcIa&M 
to crefoauon, 343^ 246^ 278: 
vessels OMocLHtcd with, 273; 
early date of, 356p 277-8; orien¬ 
tation ot 253 ^ 253 n, 261 
Inscriptions^ 209P 300 ’ Graffiti 
Inskipp T.p 98, 99, ao2n; quoted, 207^1; 

hi* cotlcctHinj. 201 p 203 , 207 n 
IntetmenES, customs connected with^ 
evoludon of» loo, tot, 192-3 
—‘ lej Inhumation 

— , 27--J7p 42-7: choice of site* for, 
35 i 3^*1 4 ^* dilficulty of dating, 
ai: nf bwer-folkp 33* 17; 01 
transition period, 3t"ii of early 
B, period, 33; in dat grmveSp 37; 
□n B dwelling ritcp 47 

— £*/^.p 76 - 41 , rimilarity to 

R.p xox; in piti> too; multiple, 78, 


- R.p i88“2QOt«cont*^H i$^7;vi*ible 
inemoritit of? 189: ntuair 189: 
the funeml pile*, 189; abjcctm 
deposited widi, 189, 192^3 
j 4 .-pS., 24I^h 199; absence of 
grave-goods In certain, 253; poai- 
don and frequency of associated 
objecta, iS 3 . . _ 

Si€ alto Borrowfl^ inhumauofi, t^no- 
mition. Burials 

InvarionSp sequence of, ]]9» 3183 effM 
of^ jiS; continental souroea of. 
3x8; route of entry of, 316; of 
b^er-folkp J5> 23 , 24; of la£- 
su-oxd folk, t9-». . 4 “i . 5 ®' 
66-^, ; of iron-uamE folk, 7x1 

85p86, ii8:ofRomfliia, x6o, 319: 
of AnBlo-^™^"*p ^ 74 r ^ 75 > 
277, |t8; of Dancs^ fl.v, 

Ipawkh [SJ, cemetery^ at, 245 Bp 29O 
— MuKuni> objccti ifip Off 
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IroOr introductian of, 71+ 

pcfilstcnc^ of tiliditioii in^ 
j«f Swordip iraaH Speirlieitu^ 
iroii^ ctc.^ etc. 

IrripAtioti worki, 113 
Ulchiun [C] B 5, Fen, finds in, 56, Z09, 
216, 331 

Italy, aounpe of certain (iiidSj, 8L4 
Itinciaiica, Eaat Anj^lian, 173^1 
IycI ViUcy^ ofid Esf—Ci^ in BJi.p 
in £.] A., S^p E03p Ji6p t$ 6 *t 
In times, 205p 3x9, 336-^, 2^0^ 
in A.-S. times, 376, 30&; slgmE- 
cance of occupation ofp 2^5 
Ivoryp 355 

Ix^tiirth [SJ,. 6nds at, 74, 75^ 36^, 

304 ^ ^ 9 ® 


Jenkiitsoiip F. J. H., t^jp 306^ 22^ 
20, 233; on Glnon tindsp iSSp 
34211^ 226^, z^n, 2720, 379 
Jowcla, of rqIqp inlaid, 343, 3621 394^ 

395. 297 

Johnionp C.p 306^ 

JuUanp cotni of, 333 

J upiter, atatuetteof, 314 
ut«, 233: swflJifl Kent 

Karstake, f. B. P.. 136 
Kedin^n [S] D j, 187 
KetihnLL [Hj 214^ 314 
Keilv^on [E]h 391 

f^j(=nipc, A. j.p describes ± cemattiry, 
t 33 -- 9 ; $fe aho i84p ]94« tgop 
3010# ao^n, 209 

Kempaton [W, cemetery aip 249^ 2541?^ 
356p 2fiS 

Kendrick, Mr T+ D.p 37 n 
Kennett, River*. D 5 ro B 8, 63, 143. 
t4^. 149 

Kent, land route to^ 139; cultural reU- 
tioTiB with, 390, 394-'5 J finda of 
objecta of Kentish (or '^Jutiah") 
type. 354. 355, 363 p 24ip 265. 
266, 174 294^ 395 p 297 

Kentford [Sj G j, 63. 143, 146, 1470 
Ketton Snnep tec Freeatone 
K«y*P ^1-=S5 p iS9> 

KeyBoe (6]. 3«J 

Kilasp potiefy, 310 - 11 ; limcp sit; tik. 
3f[p2aS 

Kimmeridec shale, vessels of. 96-7 ^ 98; 

banffks of. zoa, 347 
Kiuunins, Mr, 399 

Kingdanup Angio-SuoUp 238-40, 385- 

King'a *p Chesterton [Cl Gy 

it m. N. qf *V" 0/ CteffTfrai), 

178 

King's Ripton [Huntad Bj, 171 
King's \*Lld«i m P i, 266, 2740, 
278 

Kingston [Kent]p 263 
3 H 

KiupwcU [cn C a, 194 

Kneaworui [C] E y. 147 


Knives, of dint; 5, 6; of bronzep 61; of 
iron, BXii,, 98, 107, lio; Rr, 
192: 355 p 361, aiirci 347^ 

4^, 249 - ^ 5 *. 253 . 2 S 9 . 263 f MSp 
266, 267 

Knut^a Delphp 179 


Lm Graufesenque, potters of, 204, 205, 
207, 229 

Ladddrd [S] B 6 ^ 123, 143, 146, 152, 
365, 378 

Ladds, S. Inskip, ig^p 198 
Lakcnheath [iaj ji j-Bj: 5, 6 l 

J0w4.p beakere^ 45, 26, 27* 324^ * 
326: other findij 18 ji, 31, 41, 46p 
Sf * is. 57 p 334? EJ ^., finds. 74> 
76^82,92p 95, i02p 103, 106, t07, 
ii6! B,p 203 , 2t6t A .- S ., 258* 
^7*1 474, iSj3p ™ afro 268* 4o9i 

372, 473.17^184, 290 

— ren*p 105, 2290, 301 

— WarreUp B 6 p 156. 299 

Lamb^i Cfois* [C] G j "«?” 0/ 

B^erfitoicki. 155 

L«tnps, ironp i^t, 192, 193; bcOTLefii 193 
Loncehcads, 5, 394: IM SpCarhcada 
Londbeach IQ C 4 \ GooacImU* ih 
^j^fceaian), 165 
Landwadc [^C j; 185 
Langenhoc [^94n 
Langford [flj Ei. 267 
I^gky m E3. 196 
Lantilly, Cflte-d^fp burials tr, 77 
Lark Hall, W«ton ColvULe [Q D 4, 


L-A, Wvtr. C 7 w JJ 4-5. I«. 146. 149 

-Valley of the, indi in* yp 6, 14. 

02, 63j 116, 223^ 364^ 374; scede^ 

^ntuip 276 p 308,313 

Livet, Henr>% 1 jg 
Leaden oibjects, 300 
Leaf-swoH folk, 1 ^ 20 , 51. 66 p 68 , 
310 

leather, 104 lo^ir; cJiair-^seat, 192; 
headstall, 261 

Leeds, E. '^urlow, on. early pottery, 
15. 38p 39, 40; on Ar-S. period, 

Lees, B. A.p yohw 
Le^'o JXf 3[4 

picea^Tp R. to, 168, I70p t 7 t 
Letoeatershiro, linda in, 273 
l^di^rth [Ifl B 4* 90-1, 99, 143 
Lewa [Suwx], pm fiom, 57» 

Lewis, S. S+, 185; 209' bis collection, 

209 

I^^Sulml Muaeum, Cambridgep 233 

S3ShSv‘e:s"'"» 

l4n<b«ll [E] jf 5, il,, „6 
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Linton tCl D 4, 153, 137 

— Heitb* (cint^Ury, 196-?! 

iS5h 283 j ak& 141, i54*i. 
173, a77»p ^5 

Liqiiida^ dEpDaited with intermcfitSp [91, 
193 

Lidingfon {Cl E Bf [47, 3x4; R. cernc- 
tcrVp ]67 p ]S£-9p 199^ 233; find^i 

■Ip ^ip 2&1* 20iHp 2C3* los-^p 
2«-9 p 3X3^ 3t2prp 3l6p 3]7p 237;; 
hoiU£« It^ 1^1 206p 236, 

383; sh! aE& LimlDW Hill 
LitTl«biLr>V Ring 

Littl«port [Cl ^ 4 * 33iiip 64P 2EC^ tM 
Burnt Fen 

— Old Croft River "p 3iOp 223 
LivvrpooL MuseuiUt o^ects iup 363, 324 
Living {or t^t^rkiug) Actor^j 3p 47 p 48 p 

] iD-tl; fwe Hut-aitea 
Lc>c]celSp enamell-edp 314 
Lodes, ibfrp xiJv 
London [Maex.L 161, 316 
Long Barrow Racc^" 66np 114 
Long Melford [SI D y, 1*3* 157 
Long Stuitoa [Cl C 153 
Loqm> 69; -weightH^ 108 
Looped tuneap brtni»H Buglc-abaped 

objecta 

Lord's BridgCp Bartoo [C] D Bndi atp 
9^p 100-1^ 103; barrow at, loi, 

Lucas, Dr Chna.^ 71 hia coUaotioa, 3^ 6^ 

LukiapV.^^*, 134* i6i^ l73ttK 17SM| 
176W, 191, 195, ao5p 327, 


17&W, 191, 195, ao5p 337, 339 i 
263; jw <i£fa Stukeleyi Dr 
Lyell A. H.» 173J1, iSsfl, 1S4, ia4n, 
Lynchettp 305-^ 

LyaanSp D. and S .p quotodp 135 fip 196,304 

Maoaliarerp R. A, 305 
Maoebcads, of stone and aniler, r* 3, 

;;^U* is^. rillfigt}, 157 
^erwes," Ija 
M«mentiu», coiii of, iVJ 
Maitland, F. W,, 103 
Mdaria, 9 , 117 ^ 

Malwn* Orwell [C] Dj (i w. 5 . <4 
t<" 4 OweiO, A), lOSj 341, 

^ Fen* {nltfiitd, Alap 3^3 

Monm^re* [F], Endi k, 41 
Manonal hallap andquity of tirei oL 

Manorfp aettimentf attached tOp 310 
ftfapip described, indii, xacivi eioptoy- 
mtfit of tymbok on.p azeiv- 9p 30^ 
^24. 278i rtMtd 

March [Cl, fin^ atp 36p 37, SS 
Marcus Aurchui^ coins oL t 95 i 226# 
239,331 


^larc Way* [C]; D 3-D J («# Msp E}i 

ii2p iiMp 157 
Marka Tcy £Ejp 2^p 297 
^faimaiuiFrave Wo^ *p Elveden, [S] B 6 
ih IckidM Wi^ £ JV^. 0/ 
dtf?t)p 146 

” Marne” WBitp 83 
Mara, atatuettc ofp aiAp 216 
Mars Alator, Egure ofp 1 z 6 
Mars Toutatosp tigure ofp 2x6 

Marsfuaip W., 64 

Mmimisoj ooina ofp 227, 229 
May, T.( 91* 19*H^ 202, 202Mp 304, 208, 
309, 312 

Maynard, G.p 333; guoRdp 68-9p 139 
“ and BentDOp G. M., 25, 333 
Mecklenburg, 24tp 168 
Mediteirancaii, thCp evidcoces of trade 
with, 84, SSp loi 

Medirerrancan (Iberian) raccp 14, 318 
Melboum [C] I47 p I4®. 

314; dnds at, 6ip 202, 333 ^ eafth- 
work at, ITS? 1^3 

^— Five flarrow Fidd* (tee Mop D)p 34^ 
361*, xip 199 p 326, 339 
GofKra Knoli* (tea Aiiip D), 336 

— Melbounabury*p 304 
Meiboum Rockp 147 

MeJdrrth [C] D^p Station, hoani at, 
iSwp t 9 p 57. 32+^ 

MepaJ [m B 7 Fen*p. barrow in, ^ostp 

Mercia (and Mercuna), 2391 345 p 270-7; 
390; cmnt oL 398 

Mercufy. statuette of, 3i4J btonxe re^ 
hef of, 314 
-^Mere” Wayap tS2 

MereSp in Southern Fenip xxu, 7^ 6Si 
231, 314; ree under Soham and 
Wmtuesea 

Merewiy*, C4i Roman rosd, 165* 178 
Mestorfp Je* 368 p 370 
Metal, intr^nction of, i7i ao; ranty ofp 
in transitioni penodp 43p ^2 
Methwold [N], near (butkiTf //> 

Middle^ ■tmnu, 239; cultural 

characters, 2S5, 391 

Middle Angliap boundariesp 339, 266, 
385, 29X-S; traffic fOUKf, 290p 
291 

Mildcnholl [S] B J, Rndi at, p,«, ji, 

Ajf7S-6. (liSp tofl. aAS»™. 
276. 384, ss*. 3o>i eliinoef 
bufiiil at. Si, 118; buTOW at, i*ii 

— WajTcb Kill* C&nwBi, Map //), 

bunds at, 31, jS. 6*p *73. *77". 


Wett^nw, Soda at, jiA 
Holywell Ruw. finiJ* *^5.3*3 
Fens, find in, tog „ „ , , . 

ik Ditches* [H] and [Q E * (m»-Aerf, 
Map n, 137 

ilcaioiws, Rsman. '68.. . 

illcf, S. H. end Skettehly, b. B. J., 

179 
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MiUoWp Duntxffl fl] Ei, J09 
— Miliowbuiy’, 304 
Miliip at fordf, 

Milton IQJ C 4i S™i«r Firm* (wflie- 
ni0if ftftf* Mop IV}, ^ 1 , i^Hp i iOp 
ao7p aSa 

Mineftp tee Flint mincft 
Mirrart, bfonxCp ^^p loS 
Moat Way, 1510 

Moated «rchworks, 137, Z4ip^ ijMp 301-5 
Monc« 4 u-Laumitp C6te-<l'Or,Fr«flcep7^ 
Money Hjll*p Itolingficld [CQ D j 

MonEy^Sf^T^i^ [H] £j (imr. 

FurOi S.W. of Rnyitonyt 36,40,3518 

Mofis Badatucui^ ±40 

Monca^p H.p 81 ^ 95 
Mont^uSp C^r, 3^ lOp 11, 57^ systnoa 
of chronology p 16^17 p 70, eiriti- 
w^r 17-ao 

MontgOcaerte, D, H,, 136 
MaQurambkl ortp northun Bchool ofp 3 t 6 
Monitp G., Sp loji 

Moftifnerp j.R., i6iip ja, 3^17^ 34n. 38 

43 

Mortlakc {Sorroyl, 15 
Moulds, bnmze, for MCS, 58 
Moulton [SI C Bury Hilt" (^orrWp 
a m. rF. if 147 n 

Moundip djy-ditehcxlp T94; inoatedp 194^ 


Mount Balk*. Uasling&cM [q D ^ {tee 

Mop E), 

Moimi Bures [El i^nda atp loOp aoa 
Moyw Hall MuKum, Bury St Ed^ 
mundsp objccti in, tim, a4p a6p 
74. 7$3 76* 9 ^. 54. 108 p 

ail, ai6, aa^p a+B, ^65, 311, jajp 
334. 3*7. 328 

MuUcfip Btonc, 108 ; set Pestle* 

Museucii of Archaoolq^ and of Ethoo* 
J-(m% Camhrii^, objects io^ 
NlA.f 6ttp lo; B- 4 .^ 18. i&w, agp 
32p 33p S3* 54, 55; 57. s8, 6ap 
3 J*P 323* 3 * 4 . 3 *^. 3 * 7 . 32S1 
EJji., 74p 7sfi, 76, 81, Sip 
8in, 90, 91^ 9ap 96, 97, 99, 100, 
tm, 104, ioSp 107, iqS, 100, 
non. III, 134,136; ili. 17S, 
iBsp 188, 197, aoi* iotiTp Z 9 Z, 
ao3p io4p 108, 109, atOp an, 

aim, ai3^ 414, 216, aa4. aaS; 
A.-S.y 14a, i43, 244, 245, *46* 
*47 p * 5*. *53. i54p 355, 156, 
* 57 "^ * 59 . 203 , 363 p 264, 365, 
a66, 267 p 367», afe^p 170, ayi* 
373 ,3S3, iS4p agj, 194, 297,298, 
aWp 301 

--Trinity CoBorc Loan Collection, 

351. 2S3p 257-^; AlHae, Beldam, 
Cole Ambrose, i>£k, Rbubciezi 
ind Webb CoUectioiHp 9,0, 
Muwl-ibella^ in a bormw, 32 
Mutkiw HiJI*, Groii WiibrahMn [q 
D 4 (i| Hr. S, of miiage}, barfM^ 
3Sp 40 . i3&r 147 «p 194i 32 &i H. 


aettlemeut ntt 941 96, tio, iji,, 

Zlll buildiiiR near, 187 
Myeesp C, quoted, 114^ 115 
Myietp Prof. J, quon^, 214 

NaUst Iron, 7S, iSo, 195. 196 
Nar, River (Tfllp 13a 
Needlcin bone, 247 

Nciw, River, At fo A3, jsiii, 179, 
390 

— Vallcyp tnific frmn, 2211 cultund re- 

ladona with, 41 ^ 287 
Nero, coina of, 174, 177, 216, 228* 33* 
Nerviip thCp 132 

Neville, Hon+R, C,p barrow C2cuvatians» 
f9p 39-1* 34.35 i anda, 981 
Roman cxcivacionap 174, 163* 
t84, t84Ji, jSSp j 86, 21% quoted p 
aajp 226, 127; on A.-S+ excava- 
tiocki, 2&i2-2p ayop 371, 272, 273: 
see aUo 74, i96p 1980, 199, zaS, 
31 Ip at4p 333, a80p 324, 335, 336> 

Neville ;SsS. in Audley End Houac, 60p 
^^19 Sp 196-7, iQ7ir, 324, 325* 

jp 143, 14b, 166, 264 

— Heath* (Burwell) {area S.W. of 

lOfntl 6, i2n, 14s, 326 
Nerwnbam*, CatnbridRe [q C3 (f« 
Mop Q}, aertlonent atp €4irp i la^ 
120* a 13 , 245, 248 j biirial Bt^ tip 

107, 114. 1*5. ITS 

Lroft cemetE^ At, 244^ 272, 276p 
278 

Newnham [HI ^jp 148 

Newpen H s 4, Shwtgmv*, 

Nc^tead. butund, tom from 105 
Nj.dcnn«nd]ff Isv,, igg 
NitDa, a 14,148, 257 
Noblt,W. M,.^ 

Noort', Fdly F«m*, Mribmjni [Cl 

E3 (t m, fJ “n*’ cf 

«VT *+S 

Nordic ^ race, 318 

Norfolk, dyl^-^ldm in, 132, 134^ 
Ickmeld W ty lOp 146, 1^7 
North Srowj^p W«t Stowfsi eI (2k 
JV, 3, I„ 

Northumbria, coin ofp ana 
Norton [KJ EJp T^e Cominon*, 143 
Norway, connections with, in A.-S* 

*11, 

Notitia Dj^tatufn ifti 

Nuon, E. MS, n, 77, *8s, 3S4* 

3 *“. 3*9 

OildsgtM [Q C j, 7 
Occupation ottntltmity of, tti under 
»tt]Efn«nt 
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Old Craft RiTtr*p A 4 a/ IJttlepTrt), 


Old Hum [Hun-n.] Biyiji 
^-Old TIUms^V* thcp WuerbMcfa IQ 
C 4^ iSo 

Okl Warden 165 

Old W^eet Rivcfp B ^ to 7^ 17$; tu 
Aldmh 

OmUj Str Chaflefl^ 7ip 161^ aSS^ quotedp 

ija 

^' Ontphaloi^^ bitt^ tm nomryp S|^ 65^ 
Ssnj: on bfonzc bowlap 105 
Ordnance Surve:^ xxiii; [Bj6 ed.^ 
28, 143, I4B, 151, tjj, !J+, (69, 
I 7 »p * 5 * 

Om^enCp sn Dnomdiin 
Qrviete^ Ecmac&n tomb* nt, yo 
Onvell [C] canhwark at, 137-81 
1551 reputed fluda at, 8 z, 2411 
aSOp a^ip aja 

OttQnus ScapuJap 13m, 16a, z^o 
Oiivraldp F. and Piyoe^ T. D., loi, am Ji, 

2D2p 20%n^ 2u6n 

Ouse, Great, River, U i to A J or A 4, 
courae ufp xsiii; R. erasing 
place, 164; find in, 39 

-Vadey nf the, tbiencc of esriy 

occupation in, 7^ 62^ A.-S. lefite- 
ment in^ 310 

Ouse, LirtlCp Rxw, By to A 5^ 133, 143 
— — Videy of the, occupidon ofp 5, 

Over [C] B 3, 30B 

Ox, bvnes of the, on prehiatoric lipei, 

34 p 3 S> 47 i no, 315 

P-Ctits, 71 

Page, W* and Reate, Mi», i7dflp aoaa, 
2*4, 237 

Faille Ditches*, Saffran Walden [E] E4 

Pahner, W, M.,iH Fox arid Pakner 
Palatava^ Sj-^h, 58; m currenc^p iBn, 
58 p Montelius' daiaiAcacion of, 
tS; ID hoards, (8a, 52 
Pampiftfe^ 04; Dic^an^i Grove* 
(l m, JV^, oJvUlago), 73 ) 6 'pSff oho 
Brent Ditch 
Pai^e, 309 

Pinsh^, setdetuenc in forest, jio-tii 
detached porbon of a, signifi:^ 
^o& of, 151+ jpf Boundaries, 
Fanah 
Partflii, 72, 8 h 
^wnsp F, G., 66it 
raellae, b^nae, Bronae vessels 
Paterae, of pottery, with burial, li^, 
[871T 

pMdi, «9* DonverwoD of, 2+6 

Peake, A, E,, 3, 48, 54 
Peake, Hwold, m, 59, 60, 224, ^is 
Peawntry, pnraitivti Jjfe of, S, 231 
Feat, fen, finda beneath tbe^ 7^ 65, 213, 

[N 3 ,146 a. 182 

Fedeatalled lU£Ca^ 98^ 99 


Penda, 239 

Poidani, in A,-S# gra^'e, 262 
“ Penlowe Park,*‘ 207 ■> 

Pterion Hill [Cl E 4 (see Map Dh 
^45^ 153 

Peraonil mtmee, Celtic^ on Raman ob^ 
Jecs, ao§„ 214 

Parties^ sionCj of Branze Age, 37,37 "i 44 
Rfiterboraugih [HuntsJ, [79, (So, 1S3; 
Ends at^ ij, 23, 26, 96, iiS; 
pOEtxdce of iine,, 24, S5; absence 
of Aylesford wares, loz 
— Mufiemn, o^ects in, 85,75, 2i2x 218* 

Pewter, Raman, 2z6^ 235 
Picks, flint, I 

Pidley [HuntsJ ^63^ 333 
Pig, bones of, Jo pra-Romin depuaita^ 
3611, 47, xio 
Pigott; Gh 110 

PiigriinV Path*, [dcluiduun [S] B6 
F)^ 141^^ 15^ 

PUgrim’a Walk*, Weeting [N] ^ d 
{Map P)t t§5 . , 

Pins^ Rune, 136, ipoj m barrows, 32, 
33, 44, Hot Branze, 57, 62, 761 
107, 248, 2S3i 37ip 297“^: m 
banowsp 34, 37, 43, 325, 32S 
Pirton [H], So, 83 
Pjt-dweUinES, 109, XEO, m, 13A 
Pits, chalky mirking liiw of tiaekwayj 
isJ* iSS; in chalk jmk, 141 
Pitt-Rivera* Lieutr-Geiir A,, 2, iiS#*, 
is? 

Place-iucuES, indicidve of R+ buildiixg, 
i8£-9^ see abo 183* on K. 
luads, x63^ 169, 1690; uon- 
Tcuionic, 1S2; " -bury" in eocrt 
pounds, zoin, 3^3^^■ hidicative 
of political boundarw, 29$* l^te 
dale of certain, 275 
Fbueb-share, iron, 300 
Political otginizatiou, m 721 

^ relations, bctweoi Gaul and Bntaizi, 


103 

Pompeii ^Inds at, 213, 214 ^ ^ 

Pool Street K Great Yeldham [E], 169 
F^uUdon^ distributiun of, 7^, & 3 "‘ 4 . 
tt6. 2l8-2Si 233-4 p 374-5, 3C16- 
12, 313^*5 ^ 

PortcT:^ N, r.p tii^ t8c 

Foitway*, at HsrdwiM [C] C3, ihzn. 


171-2 

— at Mdbouru IQ D3. 17a, t 75 p 17^, 

183 

Pustlio^ord PI B 6, 51, 54* *3^ 3*3 
Put-boilers. + 7 * 48 

Putters, Arrctine, tor, 301 b, 204, 228; 
Central Gaulish. 202, 304. 206^ 
207: East Gaulish, aoz, 204, 206; 
RucDHiD^Be^c, zurt South Gaul^ 
iih, 202, 104, 305, m6, 3 fi 7 fc 227, 


— Lilt of: Alhvs, 304, 205: Alb%x™. 
207J Albvdan™.207: 
dacv% 205; nAsiatievt, zo?; Atlll- 


f A 


*3 
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Putera, Liii of . 

u:iVA„ Z07; BdJmiccvi, 207; 

Mivtp 104 ■ BariUvi, 20^^; Calav*^ 
2 o 6; Calvi^vtp »5; CbIwi. 205; 
Ccldrvsp 20^; CocvB, 2*41 CDttOp 
KOs; Cncisa, 205; CradMip 206; 
CncirOp Cinnimvi, 206; 

Comiiizlis, 206; Cocifttfu, w6; 
Cvcilv&H ^07; Damanvs, 2*5^ 
Divicatvtp 2^6; Elvillvi.^ 
2^: Gtimin%'?, 2P5: I!l^omarv^^ 
207: Licirni. 205; togiravip 204; 
Mftcc2lv2p 207! Ma£5c4irt^_ 205; 

204, 206; Micri^vip 
206 \ M aorinvsp 207 f MurcAlUnvi, 
207; Ma^cvJvip 205; 

2^: pit)crava> 207: Pmvllva, 2&7J 
PfcvlUndK 2 o6j Ptsan^-i, 201 rt., 
226^ FiimvK’9, 206^ 207 p 229; 
Rtbvm-*, 2C4 p 2« s 
204; Sftbinvsp 206; Sitinvs, 206; 
Scortiw, 107^ 229; Sennivs* 307; 
Bi:2tvap ioffi SUvanva^ 2a4^ 
Tittiva^ 20^; Xnnthya^ lOl 
Pottci^^ luadkA, reproduETtionH of, 1911 

20E, ZQIHp 2'04 

Sh 47^ Tem Sigiilitip Tem Nign 
Pottery: iSt 26^ 39 

— BrA., 33*42: bandlu mugi^ =6^* 

45; bi DAITOW), ^i“6; in flit 
gnvHp J7: domcBtiCr 47 i 

ijS: ree Beakeiip Cinerary 
unis, Fond^v^eftSJtlft 

— Hallatittp t Aylcafard, 
c.v,; domestic, 94-6^ iio^ 177; 
m hill-fortB^ t09p 13^, 136; with 
pierced lugi, 9^; WltK boles m 
DiKi 92; of ^'Manie" typcp 7S; 
wili &ning dccoraticm, 94^ 941*: 
Jn 8 barrow, ^an\ broken, in a 

buToWp 77t 79 ^ , 

— R., in bixTOWSp 192-6; broken, wiib 

buriili, 190, [94; by Car Dyke> 
i 3 o: ill R. house, 1S5; on setdo- 
Riem sites, 174, 177 ; i7® ? g™wp 
finds not preaen-ed, aOOj Jite 
forms, 209 i *133 iinpboraOp 9.0.; 
Arredne, 9.0.; Dii€2ut warCp 203 ; 
C^tor worOp 9.0.; ootour-caaRU 
wiresp 3t^io; glazed ware, 193, 
209; grain jars, 210: ^^grittca^' 
ware, 21a;*'hunt cups," 209-10; 
local wares, 2lO-£i| mortaria, 
177,206; New Foftst wares, 210; 
painted wares, 209; Rl^ish. 
wares, 209; Romano-Be I gic or 
Upchurth wares, 92, 173, 190, 
i9ip 192, aofi:‘Vstipware, 177, 
ao 3 , 2091 terra nigra, q.v.i terra 
Hgillata, {.Or 

— ^,-S.p anAlysis of types, 27 j- 4 t 

narrow-necked vaiesp 265, 274; 
uniisuBJ decoration, 247, 265; 
“w*indow-u™/' q,v.; of Frank¬ 
ish type, 274; Cincfary unis, 9,!^^; 
accessory vessels, 247, 249, 253, 


2671 poaitiofl of, 247^ 2^3, 260, 
273; vessels with moulded feet, 
273; small bowls, 27^; domestic 
ware^ 273: of Christivi pertodp 
399-300 

Fonecy: ^Surtin^: R. showing La 
Time Influence, 208, 2iii 212^ 
213; La Tfenc motives in A -S. 
pottery, 273; R, in 
period, 201-4 

Piehifft- Soo. of East Anglia, 2* 6n 
Pretan- for fiiitaini 71 
Pridcwillow [C] B 4 p 3p 4t4 
Fde£:,K., 33 , 6 o, 6 i, 07 , iSjit, 173 . 314 . 

ProoopPus, 240 

"Promontory"' fortresses^ 132 
Provenance of obJectSp ertors inp 241; 

importance of exacts Z5K 
Fryor^ Mr M, R., his collecdonp 324 
Ptolemy Sotcr, coine of,, 36 
Puddled day, flooring a barrow, 

196^ 

Pulborougb [S^uasex], Stane Street aL 
16s 

Funchca, bronze, 6i; ironp 300 
PunvclJ Mill*, Great Wymondley [M] 
F2 (hWep IV), f86p iBSp 


227, 330 n, 232, 236 
Pyce, kindled at a barrow^ 34 
Pytheasp 71 


Q-Celts for Goldels);p 19^ 65 
Quav^v (Ey Trinity) 4 (ef *'n^* 

Quays, Roman, 213 
Quendan [E] F 4, 19I 
Quems, lOSp 134 
Quin, Rii*er, E j ro Fj. 176, 214 
Quy (Stow-cum-Quy) [q C 4. fends at* 
Sy* SSj 641 reputed lindip 241* 
264 

— Fcn\3p 

— Wafer* 0/ viilagt)^ 116 

Ridwell [bn E 3 Mill*, 14S 
Ridwinter [EJ E5* 172 
Ra^, F. W., 50611 

Raida, pirate, ut Roman Age, i60p 161 
Ramptoii ra C Jp 155. 3&1 
Ramsey St Mary i [ifjnta] A ^p 26p 27* 
3 

Ransom. W,p 99, 

230, 267; bis collection* 96* a to* 
212, 254Jtp 264, 267; the majority 
SJ , objects are now in the 
CambL Mill. 

Rapier-folk* probable fate of, 31 
Rapiers, bronze, 18^ 52^ 3^^ 5^^ ^ 

a dug-out canoe, 64 
^vensburgTi Castle [HJ, layp 135 
Razor* bioiixe, 61 

Reach [Q C 4. 168* 2 iB s finds 

f 

_ I ”1 65. 35 H 

Lode ,173, i£o-i^ i23i 234 
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R«d«rp F* W.* 

Retdin^ aSfr 

Red CroM* [Q D j~D 4 (road jmjttmn 
MapIV), tKo, ip*fimda.u, i&7i 
I&q, 170, ititk 

Red HiU*p S^ndon [Hi Es 

SJW^ of Villager Map , AZ4 
Redwaldp Km^ of Ehhi AixgliAp 139. ^9Sh 

Remi, com of tho^ S^ii 
R«dp CJemenl, 7 
Repcil pitches, f« Pmlle Dhcb^ 
Republic, Roman, coins of the^ 
Rheinzabcm, potton of^ ao6 
Rhiiic, River, Ejk B4 
Rib*, River, J? J fo F 17^ 

Ridgeway^ Sir WilJiaiti, 5S, 60^ Sof 

iicnj r6o:;: quoted, 116, ]jz;bis 
collectian, 53, 38, 5^ 

— and Smith, R- A., 74, 75 

Ridgicwaya, 150^ 154, 157; eba^ 

mctcristica of, 14! 

Ridgmi'cll [E] F 6 p R. houH at, 186, t88, 
aa6, atai mad ai, 16S, 

Ring Hill'* or Sorbur)'*, Liitltbury [o] 
£4 (hill fort. Map III}, dcacjip- 
tiDti ofp i^Sr topography of, 

I39> iiOfmrtance of, 14°: 

tracka near, 145, 153, 157; 
atp ia7 

Riog«, 6z: finger, i^a, i^aa, 251, a6a 
Ring-workip rare in W, Norfolk, Jja; 

lowland, ixi, laa, 137-8, 141 
Ripley, W. Z.p aa 
Riiby [S] C6^ Heath* (JV’.FF. 0/ 

33, 77 h SS. 1^. 1^8. a6Sp^^7„ 
River rami*, TrumpingtOft [Cj JJ J 
(iM Afflp G), 17a 

River tralSe in Roman fimea, evidence 
of. aaj 

Roads; modem, on andent nli^m>entap 
“3. IS3. 157; woodland, i|4p 
parallel, in a river vaUey, tS3p 
^ 153" 

— m'/wiran, for wheeled ^'chieJea, 

na, iy3p 167, aJ9; used by 

Ramanjp 113, 153, 155, i66-7fc 
t6a^, 170. iSi-a, ai9-aOp 234: 
w Trackwaya 

— Romart, 161-72, 1S1-3; Uat ofp 164s 

ohs loi, 113^ 175^ aao^ 236 i 
ahaetice of arttlemimt on, 319^ 
^^4; absent in feitilo areas, iy7» 
210, 334; age ofp 182, aaS-^, n4V 
buriola near^ 168, 1^4, ig6, 

197 ; eauKway for, j68 | churches 
on Unc ofp 169: esea^vtion of, 
I39» 165, i6s", i6ftp 176-^s f«i 
0^ liwr crossings of, 164-S. 
160; evidence for, 163; impon' 
ince of, 211; iticthod of setfing- 
out, ] 64,166; mdestanes onp 1 6^; 

S lacc-nomea on, 168; on pre- 
Oman dyke? 12^; partial sur- 
vivnX of, 187; piriih boundaries 
along, i64p iW; difEcultiei of 


idenfificaden, relation to 

pre-R. mads, 319^0^ 319-20; 
iuperaessioD of earlier, 169^^1 
171 ‘ prtlimiiutry survey of mule, 
166, iS2^ , 

Roads: ifoBrffjr, iif A-S- penod, iBfr-91; 
break-down of syatem p aSc { eemc- 
terics by. 343, 343, a44p 345 p 
gaps in, causes of, 289-9*; 
portanoe of, 275, 319j and boun^ 
dnrics of kingdoiiiSp 397* 33*; 
aurvivnl of, 390 f relation to 
sertlcmenls^ 3it 
"VRobert*! CaatlCp" 301 

Rokey Wood*, Barkway [H] £ J {hoardr 
Map I\n, 2ifi 

Rolls Lode** Btuntney [C] aiJ 
Roman Age, comparison with xvill o^" 
tury, 236; a period of cipansion, 
307^ 312; hoard periods in, 331-- 

— objects, in Anglo-Saaon grairet, 24^* 
347, ISSp 270, «i, zoottp let 
Ronnuiization of La Tine Celts, lOOp 
104, ti9p ryS* aaS, ajo-ii 
Romaniring oitiimentp on Angl^baiion 
obHcCtSp 253, 256, Z5S* ij* 
Romano-Briions, sufvi^'aJ of, aSS. 3 S 2 - 3 t 
31 + . 

Roof^tilcff, covrnng tnterTnenia, 109 
RostovtzelT, Professor, quoted, ats 
RotbweU [NortbiintsJ, Enda at, 26. 3S> 
^ 7 K 


D 3 (n?f 

Royal CommisMon on Historical Monu¬ 
ments, Inventories of the, tjs, 
136, 138* t 39 i ^ 9 ®; 

l&veriie^d* F. 

Royston [H] £ J, 145. i 73 > harrow 

at or near, 77; finds at or fieafp 
5®. S9. 93. ^09: 
near, 141: r« *■ 

Heath 

— Ditches, K* Mile OjtcKw 

" Rufi;" coins inscribed, 

Ruihden^ fee Ciimbcflow Gmen 

Ruihmore fDorsetl* hnsi* «, 118 n 

Rutland, objects fmm, 270, 273 

Sacrifidal utensils, accompanying in¬ 
terments, lOI, i^ 3 r -3 

Saffron Walden [E] E4, 153 J N™huuc 
sites ncar+ S; finds at or near, 37, 
ti, loSp Z03, 206, 309; coneiey 
H a6i-«, iBs. 29 Sy^\ 
land stu 3 ** > tf*aiio Giuii * Ditch 
and Faille Ditches 

_Museum, objccti in, 3* 27 t 3 *. 

Sz, 9Sp loi* io 7 t 3 ^*' 

St AlbM»fe^ri7»: 

— w* Hettfardphirt Countf 

Museum 
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Si [HtLtitA.] B jTo 

Se Nms [HufitsL] G i\f 
St Nicolair-ljhi-^AAaai Artou, at, 

[W 

St Rcfny cn Rollfll, 30 ^ 

Sttlin^ Bcmhird, 347, Z44k 

270, iSi; him "Style I,” hii 

"Style ilj" 358, 

Sunian werep i«r Xettb Sw^ita 

Sunpfordp Great [£J £ 5^ 9 
SHncniuw, objecu fttnn, 315 p 316 
Sandon JH] £ Jp 313; ifff Red MiU 
Sandy raj D I: BJI., findip 53; 

^da, 96, 103, io5p 
dniiity nf aetdemenE at^ lao; 
aettlcmcnt ni, lyn, 1^; roida at, 
eS 4 p zyn, 330; ^ds «i, 19311, 
3T4p 237; raanetery at, 

aySi 378: ™ Caeur'a 
CudPp &aUey fidl 
Santon [N] ^ 6 , S, 399, 333 

— FieEd * iN.W. of u^eK 4 ^ 

SantOfI Dewnham [S] A 6, 5^ 6^ CCm 

hoardp SSt bronze aiwi ilon hoard, 
104, o^ects tbcrctn, 195, 106, 
toy,, 119, t^Zfc 313 p 3 I 5 p 183 
Siwa^ fliatp 6 

Sawiton D 4, T4I, 149^ boaid^ 

— HuifKidM HiU* (J m. of 

dmrcH}y 3^9-60 
Sawtry Way, 171 
Saacon Sborcp Count of the, 

Saxons, ■ttaris of, 160-1^ ^ mtri- 

time people^ 143 

ScandinH^rb, jjfr; m N^., j, 4, 10, 12, 
14; eultund connfKtiQni withp in 
A,^. peri^, 357, 35S, 386, 395 
Sceattas, find* of, 384, 398; deoaration 
300 

Schctelig, H., 341, 249, 357. *S®P 
368,369,395 
SczKrwHX. 30Z 

Scraper*, flint, t ,^ 5; date, 4- on aettle- 
ment iitea, 4, 15, 471 in bvrows, 
31, 316 

Sculpture, Roman, 174, igj, iSy-S, 336 

Seal-boxcft, zr4 

Seax, ^^t-pbiet for, 259 

Sedgwick Musettm, C^bdd^, 108 

Seebahm^ F.^ 

Serdernent, “primiiry," 307-8, 313-5; 
"fwndaty," 308-10, 313-5; 

factora cofittoUinfl, ^74'^5E enn- 
tinuity of 827-8, 899, 3(3-4; 
cxwntiDo of, to avdized perioda, 
218-31, 311-iz; relation to R. 
™da, 319, 330 ^ at Cambridge, 
319; relaiioD of to R., 

6*-9p. 86-7, 116-7, 119-ao, 183 
SectJcmeni uttt, JVjf8, if. 314- 

y®* 85, 109-13, 

18311: 131* Z69H, 318, 230-3, 

{ChniOin petiod), 199, jq^^i 1 


Settlera, Anglo-Saxon, whence derived^ 
377, 296; sefftegaiioa of, 378-9 
Severus, coin of, 187 
Sha-tCp jcr fCimmcridge ahtle 
Shapen**^ Cn=Qt Ci^ahall [C] C^*c 

■St&p D}t 145 

Shardelow^a Well*, Fulbourn [C] D 4. 

125 . i 4 Jip * 4 ^ 

Shmra, iron, 108, 247 
Sheep berneSp in barmwi^ 325;; In 1 
midden trench, 47 

Sheflbfd [B] E bc^cr, 34 p 36, 322; 
R. building, 186; R, ce m et etT ^ 
iindj atp 192^, 201+ 202-5, 
213-14. 316, 227, 233* 283; A.-S. 
blirial, 267 

Shelfordp Great !c] Dj (cm r^ht b&nJi 
of rwer}. The Bury*, 304 
ShdJ^ CwrAo Vfiuru^ Q^a^t 

360;; Used in detOraOoq, 8 e, x^ji 

Shdierhoiil^ruw* [SJ (3 iq^, . 5 . 

0/ Ajfoeden church}, 146 
Sh.pmii [C] U j, 185 
Shield bowp (uodifn}. of i™, A.-S., 
M 3 , 2 S^ 361. 363, 367. 393 i 

Potion oC 36 1; of Kentiah fortn, 
^th bronze button, 253 
51 ^!: r' orofizc, 60^ strap-work of 4,107 
Shjllington [H], Jinda at,, 99 
SbnAy [q i) 3, 165 
Shoebiiry [E], find at, 94 
Shudy <^pj [Q n 5, i^a 
Sjcldeap bronze, iS, 56^, 65 
Silcbester [Hantsj, pottery 

01 *,! r loS 

SiK^er: EJj 4 ,, fibulae and bunklcs^ too, 
105: R vtidTc abjoets, 216 j in¬ 
lay, on bronze fibnla, 215: A,-S., 
hn^rd of plitee, 300; pbE^nen on 
weapocu and omamentSt 247, 
* 5 ^. 258, 293 ; inlay, on a buckle, 
243: MBWp 252, 262; apoon, 262 ; 
«r pide, 263; penc^ta, 262-3; 
fibube, 252, 2 f 6 * Gimlet# or 
bracetetip 2^1, 152 p 267 
Silver Street", Withersfidd [S] /> 5, 16S 
Sitola, brofi2e, cnarodEcd, 192 
SitulM, wQ^ttiT Inm^hiund, EJjt., 98; 
a^j, 173 

— JyMJrraii^fmouna.Ej,^.^^^ tos; 

M 7 , 2 S 3 , * 73 : 

SWtcl 57 ? R^’ *® 3 . * 55 , 261 

SJeertchly, b- B. J., 4]tiv, 179 

bkjlleta, bronze, 192, 3x4 

Bii,^ Gaztity [SJ fl 5. 146 

Si-d.. SpiTror Wen fej 

»5R, 270, igi6; iindi in, 240, 

a£Va.^V*C*63 
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Smidi, H. ai66^ 

Smithp R«^nA]d A.p on NoolitUc pit>- 
lOp 14^011 £JA. pottery p 
77; isd bujimkp gOp Qip toOf 
19^1 j A bc^rdr 104, ]06p 1 tg; 
Pn A.-k3. cemcfcrics, ^64^ 

Pn Chrittiitn Entiquidps^ 

* 99 p 30 ®p 3 *^: ™ Ap 3 p 
9 Sp 99 p i*Sp t* 7 p lOfip 3 J 3 i 338, 

^P 245 Wp i54, spj6, ^ijS* 
ij 7 ^flp 276 p ipr n^ 1951* 

— And Rtd^Dcwayp fair Wiltiiimii. 7+, 75 
inxuth. Urban A., i4^>tp U^^i. 171^9 
SisAiLwrll [Cl C 5, 35p ^711, (4.7, 149, 333 
SohAin IQ 6 4p fini At. Si, 333 

Cemetery* (cemetery, Af^ 363 
^ Clip^el Field* (^unoii ofp Jpf<^ H), 

— Fen* {NJE. 0/ ioH!n]|, 54. 55, 56 
^ Mere,. 7 

SotBMHiA, FrancOp End At, T03 
SokcmcTi, 301 

SobiershAm [HuiitiJ B j, 39ft j beftkert 
ftnm, iCp 36* 37, 333; hoard, ijo 

— Ferry* ( 5 -S.if^. ej dhaitm}^ 263 
Sondi Dooms,. “cpvcfkI myi ** of^ 116 
Spai^ Aod tflLtir^-bcacjj; BronMt: loc^edi 

56; rate Ln bOArdt, 53; witwut 
looM, 60-1 

— IroKj^ EJ^., 76p 77. 78, Sip Si; 

copying bronze forms, 8j, 117; 
odth whole BtHicets, 107: A.Sr, 
aj3, 344 p 347^ ^49. 353356^ 360, 
Ml, iSjp 364, 3S5, 367, 393; 
posiDon q|, in mve, a6i t ^ 
ChrisdAn period, 300 
Spar fcnika, 264 
SpjctineA. Belpum, i 
Spindle-whorUt loS, no, 359, 365 
Spitip of iroflp 10* 

Spoon, perforated^ sSa, 3^3 
Spoon* or Scoopsp of pottery p 96 
Spring, thoUi: detennme iligfiment of 
trttkwAy#, I47r..i4»p M9 p 155. 
ina position of vtliagte, 30S; con- 
3 > 3 -+ 

StAmfo^ [LmcaJL End* «, 340 
Stine S^* [tj jujd [H] Fj. 16!, 
j:95. ^97 

3 -Pine Stper (SuaAacJ^ 1^5 
Stanfoi^btlry •, SouthiE [B] if / (ftanaji, 
Am //J)^ described, 99- too; 
opiecb froin, lo^. 119. 189-90P 

sti' 3 ^ 3 * 3 t 4 p 

|cariground [Hunt*.], 331 

Scuutc^ Mountfifehet [E] F j, 153? R. 

^ *15. iSt 

Siwburyp tor Ring Hill 
Swuenea brotiEc RBrnan. iSop ir4-t5 
Slarufe, of AnglowSuon Bcttlen at Bax- 
nogton, 353 

"Stod*" in compaunda. 39s 

Stedyudp bronze, 104 


Steeple Bumpttead [El ^ 20S 

- - Watsoe Bridge* ^ m. S. o/**ii*‘ 

Stecchworth K^C 5p 153 p 157 
Stei'enage [HJ Fa, 171 

— Sk HilU* M. 197 
Sdlion [Huntg.] A if 1&4, 165 
Sejetna, K.^ 3711 

Stock-breeding, effect on distributioD of 
popuiaciobp 315 

Scone implemenis, surface Ends ofp 1 1 
discdbuciDn arvd ahundence ofp 
below peat in fens, 7; poat- 
Neolithic^ 2-4, 53; j« Aim, 
Atrowhe^p HommentPOBap etc. 
Stonea*^ Wimbliiu^tofi >1 J (FJVJ?- 
0/ tjUag^), find* stp SB, lojp 319, 
339 Jtp «o 

Stort, River, c J to F-f, 114 

— Vi^eyp «*■ Trade-rciu to 
Stoefold [Bj F 99 
Stour, Rivefp D S to E 7* 

— ValJei% Ed .A. find* m, SSp 103, 1x6; 

R. settlement in;, ?3znp AaE, 330; 
as a political boundAry, 103 p 3E9, 
3^p 39on; a* a traf^ line,^ re# 
Trade-route* 

Stow-eum-Quy, #« Quy 

Stowe MSS^p iS 

Strabo, 84. ribp 130 -r 

'^Siraet,*' a, in m chaiteTp 166, 169^ 

Strap-end*, bronze, 248^ 297 

Sttap-llnk, bronae, 91 

Street Way (with Ashwell S treeth ^ 

Fj, deacribecip 147-5&+ ^57 \ 

End* on line ofj 59* a&o; earth¬ 
work near; 135, 14*^ * 7 ^; 
row* near. 77p i43» 1+9, 
paatigie of Dykea^ 12^, lee 
dm ]]4p 111, riAp ibj, 3oe 
Streetly End-, West Wickham [CJ D3 
{N. 0/ fini ^ //wwfltrtb 

SttetbAU [E] F 4, i4Sfip lEfi 
StnthArD fCj B 4 p loS^ 

— Fen *, find in, 57 ^ ^siutaim Oranta 

Fen 

Stiigili, 19^ 

Stud*, bronze^ Z4B, 194; ahoe-sbaped, 
on B buckle, ^35^ ,. . 

Stukeley, Dr, 165, 17J* h» Dianes 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE ARCHAEOLOGY 
OF THE CAMBRIDGE REGION^ 

N LvaLY a quarter of a rantury ha$ elapsed since The ATdiaeol<^gy 
of ihe Cambridge Region lA'as published by the Cambridge 
Universit)' Press^ and a proposal by the Committee of the Journal 
that I should write down my afterthoughts on that book and such 
“considerations as I might wish to put to students at the present day^* 
tvas a compliment an author could not but appreciate^ and an oppor¬ 
tunity he could not refuse* 

There are several lines on which my thoughts about this almost 
forgotten work vrill travel; the design, the material, the weakness and 
strength of the achievement such as It is, and the further de\^elopment 
of the ideas it embodied. That I should speak of it as "almost for¬ 
gotten" may be thought absurd; but the book sprang out of and 
reflects an intense inter«t in a country-side which 1 shortly aftenv^ards 
left, and to which I have returned from time to time only for the 
briefest of visits: the memori^^ the book enshrines are thus heavily 
overlaid by those of another environment^. 

Since Mr 0 . G. S* Crawford wrote his pioneer paper on the 
“Distribution of Early Bronze Age Settlements in Britain”^ in 191 z 
and Professor Fleure discussed the “Va 11 ey>vard Movement" in 
1916^, and since Dr Williams Freeman wrote " Field ,\rchaeobgy 
as illustrated by Hampshire"' in 1915, and Mr Harold Peake, F.S.A.^ 
started^ under the auspices of Section H of the British Association, 
the Catalogue of BrunKe Implements now in the British Museum, 
the importance of the study <Jf the partem which the find-spots of 
a given class or group of ancient structures or artefacts make on the 
mapj in relation to the geological structure! the contour, the soil 

* R^rinted by p«-rmi»ion, md with m\mi lestunJ diangei, from Th^ Cambridge 
Hhteriailymirmi, 1%, no, 1, 1547. . tr ^ 

* 1 have- -cspeciflJlly -to thank tuy fricoJji Dr Gnharnc CTarkf F.S-A.+ and T, C. 
I^thbrtd^, F.S,A., who, rvadtnR this ippraiud in typescript, cometed and esc- 
tended my notea on research work done in the Cflmbridjfc Region ^cc 1935. 
la^-aured me wiili their camment? on \%rioua aipec& of Tht Arc^$aeo£ogy of ifu 
Cambridge Region. Theae Serden. critical ot ipprecjirtve, enabled nie to obtain 
d dfarer view of die book’a place in ardfiaeological history, and cauacd me tu modify 
portion! of the teset of the apprsiaal. 

• Geogr. Jt XL (1911), pp; tg4fr. 

* Arch. lxii (1916), pp^ roi-40. 
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character and the water supply had been current among archaeo¬ 
logical ly minded students of the past, in this country. 

The War of ig 14-18, however, made irreparable gaps in their 
ranks, and when I started on my book soon after being dernobilized, 
greatly aided and encouraged by Professor H. M. Chadwick and 
Mr O, G. S. Crawford*, there was. I think, no one else actively 
engaged in trying out the possibilities of the new ideas and technique*. 
To combine the busine^ of collection, interpretation, and arrange¬ 
ment of a mass of human material, with a study of relevant data 
supplied by the environmental sciences, though familiar enough to 
geographer then engaged in regional studies of the contemporarv' 
scene, offered inspiring possibilities of a new synthesis where Early 
Min in Britain concerned. 

The usual basis for a regional study has long been the county. 
When I began wTirk the Society of Antiquaries had already published 
(in Arckaeolf^a) Archaeological Surveys of Kent and Hertfordshitc, 
curiously limned in scope and interest, and that of Oxfordshire was 
in progress; moreover, the large and growing series of VktQria Coutt/v 
Hutortfi each included important archaeological chapters. Some 
counties, of course, such as Sussex or Norfolk, are well-defined 
natural regions; the boundaries of others such as Cambridgeshire 
though interesting to students of political history are indented and 
shapeless, offering unnecessary difficulties to an archaeologist who 
desires to rationalize hi& materiaL 
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5 IF a map of this "region^^ of mine be examined on which the 
**drift” as well as the solid geology is indicated in colour^ it will be 
seen to present a t^ry varied mosaic^ but concerned as I was (int^r 
alia) to $ee whether, and in what manner, early occupation around 
Avhat is now Ca,mbridge wm related on the one hand to areas of 
countcy^ of the types held by Crawford and others lo be under natural 
conditions open or at most lightly afforested and certainly well 
drained, such as chalky sands and gravel, and on the other to heavy 
ill-drained cbyey soils held to be naturally dense forcstp I felt able 
to simplify my base map—the Ordnance Survey ^ in, to t mUc—to 
the extent of requiring three overprintings only. The "open*^ 
country being left tvhite* the clays were coloured green, the fens 
brown^ the rivers and meres of cour^ blue. It may be added that the 
meres drained in modern times were recreated on the map, and the 
old courses of the Fen riv'crs, so far as I could determine them, 
restored. 

'I'hc modem topography printed in grey on this base map provides 
vital informatiort without which it would (in the field) be useless to 
anybody but advanced students; there is a grid on the map, of which 
full use h made in my index for the rapid identification of places^ 

Much research has been carried out since 1923 on the exdnct 
courses of the Fen rivers^ mainly by Major Gordon Fowler^ and 
Dr H. Godwin®. Illuminating detailed maps vvill be found in the 
studies of the South Level by the former author^ and the fundamental 
drainage structure from the upland to the Wash is conveniently 
illustrated by Godwin in A Sciefttijic Survey of fhe Cambridge DhtricF. 
There were certainly many changes during the long period covered 
by 7 'he Archaeology of the Cambridge Region ; the principal course of 
the Ouse as shovm on my map has good support, and its chrono¬ 
logically generalized picture of the drainage lines m the southern 
part of the Fens prior to the constructionK in medieval and later 
times, of new channels, may not be far wrong. It appears certain, 
however, that the Little Ouse formerly flow^ed into the C^m^ at Little- 
port; and that the "Old West River” from Smithey Fen eastw'ards 
to the Cam, and the loop of the Cam at Ely as showTi by me, are 
post-Conqufeat w^orks, 

* Gordoti FowJer, “ F^nkod PMt and FrtfStint, Soulh LeVtt Diatnct", 

Pflrt h Prac. Camh. Antjg. 3CX3UJJ {j9^JI"S)p PP- Ibid. Pait 11 , P*&e. 

f'rtffl*. Antiq. St^. SX3CIV U>> 3 i- 3 \ PP 17 - 33 - ^ ^ 

* H. Godwin, "The Origin of Roddorti", Grogr. J, Wi (tOjS). pp- a4i-50. 
(In this paper rrrcmice, [„ Major Gordon Fowltr’t work will be found.) 

’Brit. A»oc., Cun bridge Mrtiine- ^ Sdentifii 5utw>' thi CamMJge BrflWrt 
(ed, H. C, Darby. Brit, Assoc. London, A new map of the fert drainsjje 

lyitan by Gordon FowJer, with two-cobiir av^rprint, hu been prepared by the 
Roy-aJ Geo^phital Sacieiy^ 
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As for changes in the character and extent of the Fens themselves; 
my note on this (The Archae&tiigy of the Cambridge Region, p. xxii) 
need not have been so inadequate had 1 read Skertchley's basic study ^ 
mih more understanding* But the facts necessary for full compre¬ 
hension were not available in 19:^, The nee^ity of excavation to 
determine the human stratigraphy of the area, and of active collabora¬ 
tion with geologists, botanists and zoologists in the study of the Fens, 
was clearly realized by a gioup of Cambridge archaeologists who 
organized in 193^ the meeting at which the Fenland Research Com¬ 
mittee was formed. Grahame Clark thereafter determined^ under the 
auspices of that body, the fenland sequence from the Mesolithic to 
the late Bronze Age^; it was work such as thts^ combined with masterly 
research in their own fields which made possible the impressive 
Summary' at the end of Godwin and ClitFord's classic paper on fenland 
deposits published in 193^^* 


P«t formation became general in the fens in the Atlantic period^ and 
the fens became wooded in the Neolithic period, during the end of which 
time, or just after which, there was an extensive hut shallow marine trans^ 
greuion which cau^d the fen clay to be fbrTncd+ The succeeding period 
in the fens began with Beaker culture and during the Bronze Age they 
were dty: the fens were either wooded or formed raised boesp and were 
fairly habitable. The ensuing Iron Age must have been wet. The Roinan 
penud was marked by die deposition of considerable thicknesses of semt- 
fiMnnc silt in a wide belt on the seaward aide of die fens, and in tongues 
along the couiM of the estuaries... .The great meres of the Feutmd 
probably formed cither in the Iron Age or the Romano-British period. 

The most southerly tongue of the "silt fen’' referred to iti this 
passage and shotvn in Fig. i of Godi^in and Clifford’s paper just 
enters T/ie Archaeology of the Cambridge R^ian map; it extends 
dtm n the old course of the Cam to Linlcport (A 4) and should have 
been referred to in my text. 

The fcnlgjid then has a history of change, profound and funda¬ 
mental; the complications produced by subsidence and the effects 
ther^f^ though recognized in The ATchaiotogy of the Cambridge 
Region (e.g. p, 314, last paragraph) tvere insufficiently allowed for. 
It seems to me certain that in any future work m the district on the 
Imes of my book, different base maps of the fenland will have to be 
provided for the successive periods treated. 


Tht C™l(»gy of the Fcnlimd", Ctol, Survey, 


’ S. B. J. 

1877. 

* H. Godwin snd M- H, Cljiford, " Studio of the P«t-GI*cid r o v u 

y.,^,00. I imd II, Frnl^nd Depnit,” PA., ^ 

%a\. CliXIUC (i9aft>* pp. 3153-406. " iU;, no. sti. 
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1 now turn to the characteristics of the dry land, and here again 
my base map requires some amendment. 

In a paper on “The Loam^Terrains of South-east England"^ 
based on my work on distributions in Britain*, Messrs VVooldridge 
and Linton urged that: 

it is not sufhcieiit to divide the soLb of the region into two classes essentially 
permeable and impemicable+, .a third main group of soils c.Kists^ inter¬ 
mediate behveen the extreme classes. The signihcance of these loamy or 
intermediate soils in relation to settlement and agriculture in all ages 
Cannot be too strongly insisted on, TTieir characters are as deliiiitc and as 
worthy of separate recognition as those of the chalky sand and clay soils 
p'cated by Dr Fox. By styling them “intermediate^ we do not simply 
imply that they arc gradational, comprising in varioiia degrees the characters 
of the extremes between which they fall. That to some extent they partake 
of this nature is not to be deniedp but a truer view is that which regards 
them as a natural soil group giving rise to highly disiinciive and clearly 
bounded regions, which figure among the more important settlement areas 
of the country from Bronze Age times onward and which remain clearly 
recognizable in the present-day "cultural landscape*',.,/fhe (existing} 
rather locree oolle^uiai soil tcjminDlogy, combined with certain imper¬ 
fections in geological nomenclaturep are apt to conceal the existence of the 
loamy-soil ^oupp placing some of its mem bens with the true clan's, to which 
they bear little resemblance and linking others with the coaraer sands and 
gravels, from which again the differences are radical If independent status 
is given to this soil-group, the study of the progress of early settlement is 
considerably clarified. 

I had undoubtedly neglected these laam^terrains, and wrote a 
comment in reply which will be found in the same l^his 

rejoinder tended to concentrate on the problem of the boulder clay- 
covered plateau of Essex and Suffolk which I regarded as an im¬ 
pervious area carrying “damp oakwood'l but which my critics put 
in their loam group* I ventured to argue that these loams were not 
mtermediatej and so definable as a group, bu.t grudiitianali that a pro^ 
portion of them, probably large, "is best classed with the pervious 
or with the impervious soils, according to which end of the scale 
each individual deposit may lie, for the purpose of research on human 
colonization", I ^ded that I now realized there tvas ‘Van important 
residue which required special consideration and that attention 
ought "to be drawn in all future work on soil and settlement to the 
significance of such loaim as affording a bridge leading agriculturists 
from the pervious to the impervious group^". I should add that 

* S. VV. Woolddd^e md D. L. Linton, '"The Lcmm-TcrrainH of South-cjisE 

England, and rheir fitklion to its Early Hiitory ”, I quoTc from 

pp. 199 and 3C19-1&, 

* C, Fox, Anii^iy^ vii (1933), pp- 473-^5- ^ t / t 

* See my rernarki en this anbjcct ill /Vew- PfMl Sot. Eml vn (igjjl 

p. 156, and p. A |6 of ihia pap*r. 
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Dr Wooldridge in, a later work, to Bome extent and so far as my 
region is concerned, modified the position he originally took up*. 

Further refinements are, of course, advantageous where circum¬ 
stances permit. It is well known, for example, that the boulder-clay 
of the geological drift-maps is not wholly or necessarily composed 
of impervious soils. W. F, Grimes in 1935 urged that a soil survey, 
field by field, carried out by experts, is a necessary basis for sound 
archaeological studies of the character of The Arebaeob^ 0/ the 
Catnbridge Re^on, and in i945 tested this view by examining the 
Anglesey distributions on the combined bases of an "extraordinarily 
detailed” drift-map, and a soil-map published under the auspices 
of the Welsh Soil Survey. He affirmed that "distributions plotted 
against the Boulder Clay of Anglesey will be misleading in any 
attempt to assess environmental factors in the early occupation of the 
island , and concluded that "The significant factor on the geological 
side is neither the drift nor the solid geolog)' of the ansa, but the soil.” 
Furthennore, he suggested that it would be (as indeed I agree) 
interwting to see the existing archaeological distributions of East 
Anglia, including the Cambridge Region, plotted on the soil-map of 
the area prepared by the School gf .Agriculture of the Univeraity of 
Cambridge*. 

But let not any student be discouraged from carrying out work on 
the linM of The Archaeology of the Cambridge Region by the absence 
of a soil-map of the area chosen. Provided it is not larger than mine, 
an intelligent use of the geological data now available for every part 
of Britain coupled with a constant interest in, and record of, the 
state of one’s boots on cross-country archaeological outings should 
produce sound results. It is, moreover, a comforting thought that 
the purpose of such a survey is to study distributions, and that the 
only soils in a r^on really needing anything beyond a general 
scrutiny are those of fields and areas whereon ancient structures arc 
presentj or finds have been made. 

One other point needs discussion. In The Archaeology of the 
Cambridge Region I demonstrated that the white areas on the map, 
representing permeable soils, were areas of primary settlement! 

I held that they were so settled because they were open or lightly 
forested. We now know that such soils became open in consequence 
of settlement*. The early farmers selected ground for cultivation. 


,800 {eA. H. C. 

.1.1^(IMS), pp. 439 -Ji and am (ioas), pp 160-74! 
* E.7d«Uc .iKomanicd by F«. 0 / ed.. ,„3,, pp. 54-5. 
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It is held, on the "feel” of the ground In wet patches and the observed 
forest growth which clearly differentiated between the iavo groups of 
soils. Moreover, clearance as at finst practised was a temporary affairs 
Neolithic agriculture vv*a3 esetensive, and many of these plots re¬ 
established themselves as forest as the farmers and their stock moved 
on* The forest was cleared by firc+ the axe and the secular activity 
of gracing animats; and the temporary cultivations gradually became 
permanent*. Towards the end of the prehistoric period in the 
Cambridge Region^ then, the equation ^^penneable soil^ open 
country'" was doubtless sound. Even the Breckland, that sandy 
waste, is noiv know'n to have been a mked oak forest in Neolithic 
times; the heaths probably had their origin in Neolithic forest 
clearance^* But I do not think that, in this connection, the base 
map in The Archaeology of the Cambridge Hegion needs any 
alteration; it is the defimtion of the white" areas that needs restate¬ 
ment. 

The inadequacies of The Archaeology of the Cambridge Regha from 
the physiographical aspect, then, are for tJie most part those w'hich 
the secular progress of knowledge in this complex field have brought 
to light. A point particularly to be remembered is that I took botli 
zones, fen and dry land, with inadequate resen^ations, as providing 
common factors for each and every one of my stages of pre-history 
and historjv which they do not. This has caused* I think, no serious 
errors in my generalizations, but it certainly constitutes a weakness 
in the factual and inferential structure on which they w'ere built up; 
the reader should make his reservations accordingly. Having ad¬ 
mitted so much, I affirm that my simplification of the geological map 
was on the data av'ailable, abundantly justified, and that, in principle, 
no better physiographical base for the general purpose I had in view 
could be produced. It is true that contours are not shown on my 
Cambridge Region map, but to minimize the inconvenience of this 
absence of relief the rivers arc heavily emphasized to reveal the 
drainage system w hich is of course directly related to rdiefp and from 
w'hicb it Can be in a measure visualized. The scale is adequate^ and, 
to sum up, I think we should all be grateful to Mr Crawford and the 
officials of the Ordnance Sim'ey for creating a type of map suitable 
for archaeologists working in any part of the Lowland Zone that can 
be prepared for publication at reasonable cost; and 1 am surprised 
that Hone like ii has been commissioiied from the Surv'ey or from 

* Grthnine CLork, “FflnTu:^ &nd ForB^ta in Neolithic Europe Amiqaity, xix 

(i94S>, pp. 57-71, cap. pp, 67 fF.; Alice Gamcit. "The Loesa of CtfnfnI 

Europe In Prehbioric TLmEa", cvj PP' 11^-4*- 

* H. CjcKlwin, ’"Age and Orij^n o-f the Btifctdand H^fl-tha of Emi Anjfk® p 
Lond.^cLW (it^X p. 6, 
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pnvate firms for other regional studies of similar scope In this 
country^ ^ 

The technical aspects of the distributions of finds and structures 
overprinted m red and black require a note. The dense ink used for 
the symbols makes the sites stand out with brilliant darity, and it is 
very easy to grasp the relation of the distribution pattern to the 
ph|^sograpbn^l background which we have just been discussing. 
1 think that the range and shapes of the symbols is reasonably satis- 
fa«oty, though some could be improved. I am not, however, 
satisfied with their size. They are too big; those representing hoards 
or oemeteriM may cover the area of a small village! Consequently, 
oug t e can easily be related to the present-day topography 
(as recorded on the base), the relation is not always definite enough 
for identification m the field; I had hoped that the map could to 
be used thus as well as in the study. The smaller the 
?! accura^ of the map; an obvious truth which 
aS orl?r continental scholar dealing with barrows 

a^ad other preh^tonc structures to use minute dots on his maps, 
h^ich need go^ sight for recognition*. Here scientific perfectionUm 

kno?i j Moreover, the tiny dot implies an exact 

of rS. is seldom available in the ease 

^ a of matenal we use, tmpomnt in all periods: I refer to 

'hculd h,V= 

»r„u,r ’ ^ teir ,i„. bu, «rui„l, „„t 


51 now pa^ to tlie te.xt of T/ie Archaet^ogv of the Cambridge 
Region, r have dipped into it from time to time for facts or inductions 
but ^e demands of this appraisal compelled me to read it through’ 

a useful frame of mind for my purpose. Much more Jabour must 
have gone to us making than I now remember; I seem m hZ 
every source for my material, and 1 only wish it had been 
possible to prmt the whole of the data in the foiii of a gazetteer a" 

under Mr O. G. S. 

j™nti S.Ji,bury Ptaix, « th, “L 

nighnt KllicVcfnaiE m this field reachlnrj * j ' ^ ™ i 

0 /,^ 

(.«c. S in « 
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the end. It w>uld then have been mtich more useful as a work of 
reference*. 

The material still seems to me well arranged, and much of the 
writing deals with ideas then novel, and so communicates some of 
the excitement of discovery; other sections reveal something of the 
delights associated with, nay, inherent in, the pastime of field archaco- 
It^’, the search for, and interpretation of, the evidences of forgotten 
human activity on mead and hill. Thus, though much of The Arehaeo- 
tv^y of the Cambridge Region nece^arily "dates", here are some 
reasons why it is still in use (so I am told) by archaeological students 
and lovers of the Cambridgeshire scene. 

For one thing the passage of time produces masses of new material, 
which may modify inductions, change the emphasis laid on various 
factors in a complex situation, or demonstrate errors of fact. The 
archaeologist is always in the embarrassing position m which the 
historian occasionally finds himself, that of know'ing documentary 
material essential to the understanding of his period may come to 
light at any time after his book is published 1 With such new material 
I cannot and do not deal in detail, nor do 1 say much about the minor 
errors which the book as a pioneer work contains; the writer of a new 
A,C.R. in the next generation must see to this. 

With this reservation 1 proceed to a commentary on the description 
and organlaation of the material which I had at my disposal. TJte 
Neolithic Age of course comes first, but ( would remind my readers 
that in the sub^title it is referred to last, apologetically; "an InttO' 
ductory Note” not a full^ress survey. This \vas a proper caution, 
for the chapter is an inauspicious start. 

In 1933 the “Neolithic Age” of the archaeologists was ill-defined, 
a dumping-ground for stone implements (other than Palaeolithic or 
Mesolithic) not knowTi by clear-cut association in datable grave- 
deposits to be of the early Metal Age. The note isolated the latter 
and, viewing the massive residue of axes and other tooJs, suggested 
that, though some inditndual specimens might have been made after 
bronze was introduced, the generalization that the types were 
Neolithic was not seriously impaired. Later research has shown that 
this is a doubtful proposition; the Neolithic axe of flint or stone, for 
example, was in use, maybe, for 300 years after the first metal tools 
reached the region, and other flint tools were used down to Roman 
times. 

The fresh start in Neolithic studies was mainly due to E. T, Leeds*; 


' This gminjan has betn Jn pift repsired, 'O the Crtfltfri. i 

riasB). “ £itrty Min", pp^ hy J. G. D. Clark, Ph.D., F.SA, . 

Supn Carnbridgeihire'', pp, 3PS-J5, T. C. Lethbridge, M.A,. F.3,A, 

* A Neolithic tite at Abijigdoft, Berks., Aniiii.3. vii (1937). PP- 433-64 


See vol. I 
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he IMS followed by Piggott^, who in 193 ^ provided 3 detsllcd survey 
of the pottery of the age in Britain; regarding it as (on the e^'idenoe 
available) the only cla^ of artefact indubitably of this period and no 
other, There was, however, none such knoi^n from the Cambridge 
region (TAe Atchotology 0^the Costhridge Regitutf p. until Gtaharoe 
Clark found characteristic sherds, at a depth of 15 feet below 0 *D., 
at Peacock’s Farm® in 1935. 

The chapter on the Bronze Age, perhaps the moat highly elaborated 
is, I think, the best in the book. It initiated the revolt against the 
dotninance in our thought and writing of the school of Monte!ius. 
After his classic paper on the Bronze Age in Britain was published in 
Archaeologu^ vte. adopted his dating, and a division of the age, based 
on his continent^ typology, into five periods. The dating was re- 
Mgnizcd as unsatisfactory, and it was not difficult for me to demonstrate 
that the five-period system was a strait-jacket which did not accord 
with our insular development. Accepting his typological sequence, I 
proposed a two-phase and four-period scheme which, with its dating 
VMS generally adopted for the lowland zone by British archaeologists: 


First Phase 
Sceond Phas^ 


Trajoaltion 
Early Bfonie 
.Middle Bronze 
Late Bronze 


aooo-'i^oo &,c. 
17 CKJ- 14 CJO B.c. 
140£>-!000 H,c. 
10<50-500"400 B,c. 


My initial date w-as subsequently proved to be too early- aooo 
should be altered to 1900. This apart, I do not think that the scheme 
IS improved by the modification that it underwent in roia, when 
a majonty of those responsible for the official Handhook issued on the 
^asion of the First International Congress of Prehistoric and 
Protohistonc Sciences agreed that my Early Bronze Age 1700- 
1^00 B.c.^ should be termed Middle Bronze A. 


Scheme (Congress Handbook, 193^) 


Fim Phaae 
Second Phase 


j Early Bronze 
’ll Middle Bronze A 
1 Middle Bronze B 
Late Bronze 


30Q0-1700 BhC. 
1700-14JO0 B^C. 
T 40 O ~]000 B.c, 

1000-600-450 BkC. 


This change in terminologj' was adhered to by workers on the 
(bcludin* for bu, Lee ten 

“-n.. N«lithi. Potter, Ofeh. British Ard,.y. Lx«rv,„ g,. 

evcavfttiQnt K PeacM^i Fsm SSipMllil|*ctmL" R«PMi on recent 
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Stuart Piggott without any protest entitled his classic paper on the 
Wc$sex Culturct dated by him 1700-1400 '"The Early Broims 
Age in Wca$ex”t the Congress modification has had only partial 
recognition. 

In considering such a niatter as thisp we must get down to ftinda- 
mentals^ What arc the outstanding features of the British Bronze 
Age in the lowland zone that any satisfactory^ terminology must 
recognize? The first is that, following the beaker invasions (in which 
period bronze first became know'n to the inhabitants) there was 
a gradual progress to universality and maturity of culture, a con- 
summation w^hich was disrupted by technological and sociological 
changes linked to commercial activity, and by invasion. This justifies 
the major division into phases I and 11^ arid the description of the 
phase of disruption and reorientation as “the Late Bronze Age”. 

In the first phase;, 1 submltp we want clearly to define and dis¬ 
tinguish the period of maturity: that of cremation burial under round 
barrows in overhanging-rim urns, a period characterized also by the 
palstave phase of axe development: the Middle Bronze Age, sans 
qualification. Prior thereto Ave obser\'ep in the Lowland Zone, 
a declining beaker culture, localized food-vessel cultures, and the 
creative phase of the Wessex” culture. Certainly an immature, 
non-integrated slate of affairs; but characterized by a Avell-known 
axe-type, the flanged axe. The only suitable term to my mind is the 
■"Early Bronze Age"^ And is not the term "Transition” equally 
suitable as a description of the rise and spread of the beaker culture, 
tgoc^ijoo B.C., when there were probably many men, tvelLto-do 
according to the standards of the time, who went through life tvithout 
ever possessing a metal object—awd or flat dagger-knife or flat axe of 
copper or bronze? 

But if the objection to transition” as a tenn be still strongly held. 
I should wish to urge the general adoption of a tAvo-period system 
for the phase (i,e. Early Bronze Age and Middle Bronze Age) slightly 
modified as to dating from that used by IVIr W. F+ Grimes in the 
Guide lo the Prehisiorie Cottections, National Museum of Wales, 
if such a division were adopted, better balaneet ^ between the periods 
of development and maturity^ “Early and Middle^*, might be secured 
by transferring half a century to the latter. By inhumation 

had been given up and the beaker culture was extinct, in the low¬ 
lands; the We$sex culture was entering its overhanging-rim um 

* All iht r«fltyn^ of this Early BroiiM Agt"' here defined. Wc^x ojltufe opart, 
have been found at Flirtation and Peacock** Fanri* by the Little Ouae: 
posier>% food -Vessel pottery and a flint industiy including plano-corivcjc Itmyca 
characteristic of food-vnacl mtennents; b3s& a flanged axe with punched decoration 
(foiifid by chance). [.Vafe hy Dr Grth«ne Clark. July 194 ^^! 
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phase the food-vessel was assimilated to the same urn-type and the 
flanged axe with its stop-ridge was hardly to be distinguished from 
the palstave. 

Thus we arrive at the following nomenclature, so simple as to 
render it unnecessary to remember the two phases; and with dating 
which though artificially symmetrical is perhaps as near as we can 
at present get to the historic reality: 


Early Bronze Age 
Middle Bronze 
Late Bronze Age 


1900-1450 B,c. 
[450-1000 B.C. 
1000-500-450 a,c. 


With regard to the general survey of the age in The Arckaeolagy ttf 
the Cambridge Region, it is only necessary to say that such increases 
in our understanding of the period as have resulted from work carried 
out betw'cen the wars arc set out for the greater part of my area in 
Grahame Clark's '‘Early Man** article in the Victoria County Hiitory, 
Cambridgeshire*, and that a generalLaation On p. 42, that “during the 
early part of the Bronze Age metal was exceedingly scarce north of 
the Tiiamcs*’ should be deleted. The data w'ere not available in 1922: 
if the reader will refer to Plate vi of my Personatiiy of Britain (4th cd.) 
he will “obtain a truer estimate of the situation. 

While then my Bronze Age chapter is still substantially adequate, 
immense developments in our appreciation of the complexities of the 
Early Iron Age, demanding and resulting in, for one thing, a new 
terminology which divides the age into three main phases, A, B and C, 
have rendered my chapter thereon an inadequate guide to the student. 
Nevertheless, it is itself a definite contribution to the advances I have 
in mind and so still has value. 1 was able, foUowing Leeds' example, 
to define a boundary, that between the loeni and the Catuvellauni, by 
coin distributions {The Archaeology of the Cotnbriij^e Region, pp. 87- 
90). If I add that much of my chapter on Earthworks would to-day 
necessarily, not optionally, be incorporated in any such survey, and 

that—in addition of course to an up-to-date general text-book_ 

Clark's section on the Iron Age in “Early Man", and ilawkcs' 
Runcton Holme paper which U relevant to the Icenian fringe of the 

' Sn FtW, Arthaeologia, tjnaw, pp, «,4-7, uti Table, p. i ja fur relation 
b«m«n die OHR clnerar}‘‘um and th« faiencc.bcad phase of the Wcm«x culture: 
and far sica.1uiB.doud of th* dateof that culture, Chitde. Daivat>f _ 
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regioQ* should be conauked by any present-day reader of my work, 
I can pass on to the Roman Age, 

This chapter is not likely to be superseded until the Roman period 
is wTittea up for the [Tf/orid Cauniy CamhHdg^sAiTey and as 

3 pioneer account from the archaeological angle of the imposition 
of an ad\^nced civilization on a limited area it is still reasonably 
adequate. Hints of ne\%" discoveries will be found in Mr C. W* 
Phillips* summary in the Sd^tific ^rid the student should 

study the Roman section of Havfk^* Runcton Holme paper (above), 
the important papers by Rosto^lzeff and Tayloi^, and Heichelhcim'*, 
on local Romiin cult sites as illustrated by finds of bron 7 ;e 3 very briefly 
referred to in Th^ ATcha^ti:gy q/ the Cambridge Regim. He should 
also take note of T. C, LeVhbridge^s work on Worstead Street— 
a roadt^^y which may be partly on an Anglian dyke and thus be post- 
Roman—and be reminded of his discovery' of the mid-first century AU. 
occupation of Castle Hill^. These and other developments render 
necessary a reconaiderarion of my thesis that the original Roman 
crossing of the Cam was at Grantchester. 

The pages devoted to the Anglo-Sa.\on pagan period represent 
a convenient source-book for students, describing as they do the 
nunicrous cemeteries and finds, and disentangling the products of 
one ill-recorded graveyard from another. Discoveries made sub¬ 
sequent to its publication (and certain useful criticisms) are recorded 
by T. C. Lethbridge in the Vietona County Hutory, Cambndgeshir^. 

The survey of the Christian period in the same chapter is no more 
than a catalogue of odds and ends; it wa^ criticized in 1923 ^ in¬ 
adequate in a review of The Archaeotogy of the Cambndge Region in 
the Times Literary^ Suppiemenit and I should hav*c been well advi^d 
to include a section on Anglo-Saxon churches and sculpture which 
might have given this section substance and form^; the book^ however, 
had reached the permissible limits of length (3^ Leth¬ 

bridge has filled some of the gaps. 


» Emrty at Runclpn Norfolk. Proc- Prehiit. 5 ^, £aU 

vu {r 933 >p pp- 131 ff. 

* See A 3, n. 3, tbfrVe, i, d 

* M. ftoMovtMff and M. V, Taylof," Coininodu»-Hercul« m Bfittm , J ««"»- 

SriuAVi, »li (1943), pp. 9ifr, „ o • .1, 

* F. M. Heichelheim, "Some Uispubli*h(sl Ronwn Bwrue Sw^we* m (he 
MvMion flf Arebaeoiogy and EthnoloRy, Cambridge”, ftotf. Comb, .dir/ifl. Aer. 

suMVii {1937). with bibUogrtpby. . ^ „ 

* Unpubliahed. There ww "a large lingle-diw^d mihary ««np contamiug 
pottery not much later than the Claudian Conquest”. 

* See p. A 9, n. I, above. „ < ,j 

’ My study of pre-Nonnan CrotKe wt* publiahed in the Cemm. Coiwft. .dnlxf. 
Sm. xxiii (i9aa). pp, ,5-44, under the bile “Anglo-Sajioii MonumeBtal bcul p^ 
■n the CambridRc Disbiet ”, The paper did not cover so large a region ta the dock. 
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I d(j not know what historians think of pp, 301-12 in The Arcfiaeo- 
logy of the Cambridge Region, in which documentary) topographic, 
and place-name material is used for my archaeological purposes; it 
is for them to criticise, but the essay b in any case too slight to be 
worth their powder and shot. In this connection students will find 
Professor I I, C, Darby's study of the Domesday vills in Cambridge¬ 
shire illuminating’. 

1 should like here to say a word about the selection of illustrations 
in the book which we arc considering. These are an important feature, 
and the Press generously allowed me 37 full-page plates. 1 illustrated 
the range of finds from aooo b.c, to c. a,d, 1000 reasonably »vell, 
but it was a mistake to leave out important objects “because adequate 
reproductions are available in accessible publications" {p. xxvj and 
I was unwise to confine my illustrations to objects in the Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge, Many people who read 
ao expensive a volume expect—and with reason—to find everything 
of Outstanding quality pictorially presented. My original concept of 
the work was, however, as stated in my introductory remarks, a basic 
synchesb for later students (at the University) to build on, not an 
all embracing handbook. Two errors in attribution of illustrated 
objects are noted below*. 

So much for the handling of the archaeological material in The 
Archaeology of the Cambridge Region ; it was m many respects a routine 
job, made specially interesting by its quantity and range. I was less 
appreciative then than I should have been of my good fortune in 
havHng so rich an area to work in; tj^iogtcal and cultural synthesis 
was greatly aided, and I was under little temptation—such as besets 
workers in a limited area—to go outside it for suitable illustration 
of poorly represented phases of culture. 


5 When I turned—as now' again I turn— to the topographical 
and physiographical aspects of the research, the study of the distribu¬ 
tion-pattern of the finds of a particular culture phase or period, and 
relation to the white, green and brown of the basc-map-^that 
nchness served me even better, I doubt to-day if a region better 
adapted for such a study extending from prehistoric times to the close 
of the Anglo-Saxon period exists in Britain, 


Puk, Camb. Antiij. Sac. 


’ "The Dwnesday GtoffTBphy of CHnbridE«hire ’ 
xxsvi {1936). 

* The eitrihutli,{i te the EiHj Froii A*® < 71 ^# AnJuwvlaev of lA, u 

f ■ 'S' wS 

kmdiy informed me itlat sesend examplee, in herd erey ware r I 1. ^ 

Muaeinn oBsocuted with third- and fourth-cennirv Romin h - ? b” Colchester 
»h™ld ^ r«o,ded, Th* arrap-end fieurCd ^ 

i. of rhe *lyvrnrh century, Sye T, D. Kendridr in / Xvm 7 - 
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We have five major patterns to recon&ider—if the Domesday 
survey be induded. Of the Neolithic map it may first be said that 
as a picture of the distribudon of tools of flint and stone, it is oot 
^^ithout interest. WTiat is the interest? First, the concentration on 
that portion of the sands of Brcckland that vvas reasonably close to 
a w^ter-supply: the ^-alleys of the Lark and Little Oa$e, and the Fen 
border between them; secondly, the number of finds in the Fen here¬ 
abouts and in the Fen east of the Cam bcti^een Wicken and Lode. 
Such Fen finds have been shown by recent research (p. A 4) to repre¬ 
sent settlciTient on areas then dry land. 

Among Neolithic tools the axe of flint or stone is not only the most 
important, but also the likeliest to be short-lived^ being replaced by 
the bronze a.xe; and in 1933 in "‘The Distribution of Man in East 
Anglia” 1 ventured to estimate its effective chronological range as 
c. zjoo-ifeo B.c.^ Miss L* F. Chittyv F.S.A.p kindly prepared for 
me a map showings in that extensive arca^ where such axes had been 
found. In the “western" part of the map, though the number of 
dots is of course lees, the pattern is practically identical with that in 
The Archaeology 0/ the Cambridge Region already discussed. Now 
since this new pattern indicates the distribution of people who were 
either in the Stone Age, or whose principal tool \v^ still of stone, 
T consider that until that distant day w'hen we shall have sufficient 
evidence froin settlement to give a picture of Neolithic Man in relation 
to his environment, students should regard it as a highly probable 
indication of the districts he favoured in the Cambridge Region and 
the extent to which he ranged^* 

The large number of chance finds and hoards, and of barrow-s 
certainly or probably of the Bronze Age, gives the distribution map 
of this period high validity and importance as a picture of human 
settlement* Additions to the finds and hoards have of course been 
made since, but the only dev^elopment of major impottance is the 
discovery by air photography of barrow rings in the Fens; the 
evidence, though indirect, is strongly indicative of Bronze Age date 
for thesc^, 

A weakness of this Bronze Age map is that though The Archaeology 
of the Cambridge Region stresses the break in culture w'hich divides 
the first phase of the age from the second phase or Late Bronze Age, 

'■ PrcK. Pnfriit. SiK. Bajf vii (1933)1 PP- t+ 9-^4. csp. Fig. i wnd p. 153. 

Sec an Ititcmimj; cofnmenujy ort the pgaition m 193B of ihc arudy of stone and 
flitii jLJtcs by Mr R. L. B. Bruce-Mitford: Anftq. 7 - xvrii (193S), pp. 3^9-842 
'' Report hy the Sub-Committee -. ^on the pctrologicil ideniiiicatiori of siotic ue« 
Proc. PrefiaL tiO+T), pp. ^-70, 

*■ GrTkhame Clark atpeMoi the importance of the flint or atone ue in the Neolithic 
economy: **Fnmiort md Foreata in Neolithic Europe Aatuimfy (i945)- 

* See Gnthamc Cltrk'a summary' aintement in K-C.//. i, p. a?*- 
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the effect of the chtm^c cannot be studied on it. I corrected this 
weakness in ^'East Anglia^* (pp, 15+-8) where three separate maps, 
Figs. 2+ 4 and 5^ show the distributions in the Early, Middle and Late 
Bronze Age respectively over the same area and in the same manner 
as the Stone .Age map already discussed. Having pointed out that 
while the find-pattem of an invudmg culture such as is exhibited in 
the Early map “will present to our view only an approximation 
to the true balance between Man and Environment for a gi^en level 
of culture , I suggested that in the Middle Bronze Age map we are 
“surveying the pattern of a stabilized polity^. The changes in the 
Late Bronze phase are thus described: 


There IS a raiicemration in the Cam valley, B. of Cambridge extending 
10 the '^Ity of Htz at Hitdiin, not hitherto apparent. The exploitation 
of this Hiichin dist nci is of the highest importance, since it reflects a definite 
advance in civilization. It is a mosaic of clays, loams, gravel and chalk 
presenting... every inducement to a folk developing the art of aEriculuIre. 
In such a country'^side man ts led... Irom a scratch agriculture on the licht 
sous to a more remunerative activity on the loams*. 


The theory is discussed by Grahsune Clark®, but no reference to mv 
" East paper is given. While I believe this cuplanation of the 

change m diatrihutioti |g be in general correct, a certain amount of 
the movement may he due, as he suggests, to the progress of the Fen 
subsidence; though still heavy, the occupation pattern of the Fen 
borders and islands is distinctly less in the later period, as the student 
will sec if he compares Figs, 4 and 5 in ^^East Anglia" 

That the framework of the Early Iron Age chapter in V/ir Arciiaeo- 
of tht Cambridge Region is to some extent out of date has been 
pointed out, but my map of the finds and constructions attributed 
to the whole age is not affected by changes In nomenclature or arrange^ 
ment, and I think that the analysis of the distributional pattern h still 
m the main sound®. The new knowledge, of the submergence of 
habitable fenland associated with deterioration of the climate throws 
welcome light on the problem of the extreme barrenness of the Fen 
Mrders in this period, but it docs not wholly solve it. The slowly 
displaced population surely could have retired on to the w'ell-drained 
chalk borders, and have continued to obtain the same food fish and 
fowl, as heretofore. But the)' did not, and I think that the main 
Muses of the IomI depopulation may be those set out in The Archaeo- 
of the Cambridge Reglon~ma^,■cment to areas more suited to the 
newly developing agncultural techniques; increase of malaria due to 

* Thr |itu(J«fi1 »hou(d be w.nicd that the bnnehr. - 

t>-p« referred it, on 
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extension of stagnaiit Vi^ters; and the emtence of a debatable land 
hereabouts bett^eeti the Iceni and the Ciiuvellauni. 

The remaining distributional studies—of the Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon periods—seem to me sound and adequate, save in some minor 
detail, and, physiographicallyj in relation to the fenland. In respect 
of the Roman Period Mr T. C. Lethbridge notes that 1 have, if any¬ 
thing, underestimated the extent and intenrity of occupation in the 
more fertile areas of the region. For example, familiarity over very 
many years u'ith the fields on the Fen borders^ and iKifUtiny of thia 
country-side from the air, suggests to him that every possible scrap 
of land hereabouts was cultivated and that a great increase of popula¬ 
tion as a result of the Pax Romafta is certain. ' ■ Your comparison with 
Georgian Englandhe adds, *Svas fully justified.” 

5 Goo-d service was rendered by The Arekaealogy of the Crnnhiidge 
Region to its generation, 1 am emboldened to think, by the analysb 
and arrangement, in a readable and serviceable manner, of an im¬ 
mense mass of regional archaeological material bearing on prehistoric 
and historic periods; by carefully ordered comment on the variety 
of interest arising from and evoked by this material; by co-ordinating 
the inductions thus attained and linking them to an historical purpose, 
clearly defined and consistently followed throughout the volume; and 
by providing such an index as enables the book to be used with the 
minimum trouble as a work of reference. The principal service 
rendered, however, lies in the insistence throughout the book, 
practically demonstrated by the maps, of the importance of the 
physiographical background to the life of Man in the region, and with 
this factor in mind the exploitation beyond anything previously 
attempted in this country, of the technique of the distribution map. 

Oistribution maps of archaeological objects hav'e of course a long 
hbtor)', beginning with J. Y* Merman^s map of British coins, 1849. 
On the Continent Montdius' famous map^ of different types of 
Megalithic tombs in Sweden were published in 1874, and Lissauer 
produced a splendid series for the Bronze Age in Zeiisehrift fur 
Ethnalqgie, 1904-7, To the latter work tribute was paid in the dis¬ 
cussion on O* G, S* Crauford^s paper referred to on my p. Ai*. 

The advance in the application of the teclmique of the distribution 
map, to which I refer, involves the study comparatively as well as 
separately of each successw-e phase of human culture in relation to 
the physiographical background, using maps adequate in s^^le, with 
the archaeological data, the early physiography, and the modem 
topography, clearly presented. The outcome is economic history, 

* Set dso Mr CTMwfofd** reiiiddu in /liver^iV^'p vm P- 9^ 
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reduced to its simplest terms. That nothing of the kind had been 
produced in Europe until 1923 is the gist of 2 review of The Archaeo¬ 
logy of the Cambrii^e Region by Oswald Menghin of Vienna, published 
in 1934*. 

It should be added that good results such as have been attained in 
the Cambridge Region, can only be expected in areas in which active 
archaeological interest basing long been manifest, the mass of 
material available for such study is adequate^. My succession of 
map-patterns shows, through 3000 years and more, now an advance, 
now recession, of human occupation from permeable to impermeable 
soils and back; or (in a pair of phrases evolved during the survey) 
fluctuation bettveen areas of primary settlement" and areas of 

secondary settlement ; with a pronounced tendency fon^'ards, to 
conquest of the ^-pe of country which yields the most reward to 
a progressive agriculture. Such a conquest is strikitigly manifested 
in the last pattern, that of the distribution of Domesday village. The 
distribution record then is interpreted as that of the ups and downs 

• In Urgete^htlUher Aiaeigtr, i pp. 57 . 4 . di*eu»«d T/ie 

Are/iaeolo^ ^ CambriJgt Jiegion and ft woiV by Ma» Hellmidi ^-Ciy dtfftnnt in 
underlying .imilariry of method, puHiilird in the year, 
<SrJUfiwJtr M t^rand JmhgelchfiMkiier Zeit (Breslau; Preina and 

He rrmarii fi™ hia Germanic Migic. that the seoloipat Robert Giailmaim. 
t»mmg at *e beginning of (Iw pjrescnt century, fint duetiued the tekeion of ore- 
liT**”* to the pthnitive landscape. Emsi Wahle deepened 

hktSTm^^ by atl^und geographical research into pre- 

fvfie^t and that rweanii into riuitc email Brea* would be impontni in thia 

wntinuei, fwo work* of thi* hind; one «m« from 
G^*n> and hH ob^^iMly been inHuenccd by Giadmann and ^Vahle, the other 
from England, '^y are the fimt. he impUef, tooomptneMnlement pattern* 
through a tucftteion^wlmre phtic* in a given area. After a critic*! but appred- 
ame tuney of each he conclude*: “Man tieht, die KJeinarbeit, wie »te wn 
rf'o ^leiJtet worden itt, trtgt riiehe FiOehte. Ea wim eu wfinjchcn 

^ Uberall Nachfulger findet. Dcnft dedeen sieh die Ergehni*« beiderX^teri 
auch in weitem Mew, *0 wflw « dodi verfiUhi, ihre Ergebniue eu vcrmlliraiieinem 
Nin werui^i»ehe ^dsehaften ganz Eiuopa* b, ihnlidicr Weise 
wet^, werdm wir einma! ein klaie* Bitd dea vorgeachichlidien SiedelunsaeuRei 

Verardiiedenheiten der einzelnen 

’ The pMhHophical ba*i* of the belief in the validity of the muir. 

(gtvM, I tv^d add, the cnndirlona Itated above) was aiated by o G S Crawford 
m A oa and tiu Po., (pp. 14,-3); it i* dw, "chance finds" foC tSt kJi^rJrS 
babihty. m *. fegion. tn mnm of c|a»? frenlcmciit motv piortible aniiQuit^ " 
coin*, weapon,, tods and aud, lie, tend to be discovered in^f or SSTor 
railway Knitting ezeavatjon*. «r duo up in gardens or nidc^l 1 

ditchen, than in areas of aparae tettlement. 1 woiild ^?Jhat 
n^ barrow, and other aneient constructions am likely ,0 1!^ 

bca^ there were more of them to Start with. Thi* aurs>iva 1 ia aid.,! t?. ^ 

much Of the area of " primary aettlemeni “ lend* to ^ ^ 

'SIS.SZ““" 
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which mark man^s progress from dependence on^ to control of, hi$ 
environment. 

The advances described in the preceding paragraphs might have 
come about in this country earlier but for the persistence of a bad 
iradition^ that of massing the finds of the periods studied in a particular 
paper or article on one map* This in most cases prevented the In¬ 
vestigator from learning anything of the kind here disciisacd about 
his maieriaL The criticism applies to the county surveys sponsored 
by the Society of Antiquaries from 18S8 to 192 to maps 

illustrating the Early Man chapters in the Vkiorja C^^unty History 
from its inception in 1920 to the present day* 

In the Victoria County History^ moreoverp individual writem deal 
mth (i) Early Man, (ii) Earthworks, (ill) the Roman^ and (iv) the 
Anglo-Sa^con periods; no editoria! control was in my e^tpcrience 
operative as betts^n the several contributors^. Since in a verj' recent 
produciionj voL i, Cambridgeshire^ diverse symbols for typolqgically 
comparable structures or objects are to be seen on the two maps used, 
the same inadequacy' must be held to persist. The divorce of earth¬ 
works knoisTi to be of a given period from the study of that periodt 
moreover, now seems indefensible. Re-examination of method by 
the general editor and by the controlling body^ the Institute of 
Historical Research of the University of London, in collaboration 
with archaeologists^ is I think very desirable; tlie work of the Victoria 
County History is so important ^ the scale of the coloured maps so 
adequate^ the format so spacious and agreeable. The result of in¬ 
telligent and active editorship, in this field, is apparent in the Sdentific 
Survey 0/ Cambridgeshire already referred to; here the maps of the 
Bronze, ] ron, Roman and Dark Ages are executed in identical terms— 
and by the same authors who were divergent in the Victoria County 
History^ 

The method of The Artftacobgy 0/ the Cambridge Region has abo 
been in theory adopted, and its practice extended by some of the 
archaeologists who, under the editorship of Mr T, D. Kendrick 
produced the County Archaeologies for Messrs Methuen; extended, 
because these writers, like those working for the Victoria County 
Ffistary^ hav^e dealt with the Palaeolithic and Mesolithic Ages in 
addition to my Xeolithic to Saxon Ages, and have included good 
gazetteers of finds„ I trust, however, that I shall not be regarded as 

^ Archaeat^stf vqU. LI (iSSS), LJII (198a BJid and LXXt {19^1}: Kttll, 
HerrfordihJrc, Ciimberlonid and WestmarEand. Oifurdihire, The lose thowa Bome 
improvEincm: P^'q m*ps were produced, onc for pre-Roinan and Rotnan, the Other 
for post-Rcnmui dittributtana. 

* This cridciftfn k biacd on my experience in ^‘riling ''Early Man"' for 
vol. I of Huniingdetukire, The oAe of bsM-map* for " Ewiy ” *0J 

" Rcnnin Huntinffdoiuhire'' wm due to peramwi contictf* 
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a c^lng critic if I point out, with regard to all these County 'Anfiaeo- 
logieSf that the distribution maps are on too small a scale, and that, 
in several, the symbols cannot be clearly distinguished. 

Dr Grahame Clark in his chapter of the Sdenlijic Survey referred 
to the "widespread influence’* The Archaeology of the Con^n'iige 
Region had had on students of archaeology; but it remains true that 
in important respects—the considered choice of a region rather than 
a county for study, the incorporation of a complete series of distribu¬ 
tion maps of a scale suitable for field as well as study use, and possibly 
in certain aspects of treatment of the regional theme—7*# Arehoeo- 
logy of the Combridge Region has had, in Uventy-five years, no 
sucoc^r. 

'Hie increasing flood of literature dealing with every archaeological 
period, and the increasing complexity of the problems they each 
present make it unlikely that the lead The Archaetdi^ of the Cambridge 
Region gave will in any case be followed much longer by individual 
students and w-orkers; the pressure toivards specialisation may well 
be too strong to be resisted, '['hat a wide range of interest has i($ 
dangers will be demonstrated by the errors in The Archaeology of the 
Cambridge Region 1 have drawn attention to, and others I have not; 
but the advance achieved is clearly due to the advantage of one mind, 
one method applied evenly to man's activities throughout a great 
extent of time, 

I hope then that the obrious altcmative—^a team of specialists_ 

includihg a geologist—working in close collaboration under an 
active editor to a common plan—will be tried out in some region, 
and thus further advances on my lines made*. The advantages of 
teamwork in our studies, though not precisely in the direction 
suggested, is brilliantly shown by the published work of individual 
members of the Fen land Research Committee (p, A3), 


f I am permitted, indeed enjoined, by the terms of the editor’s 
letter, to provide some indication, from the personal angle, of later 
developments of ideas and methods, or in fields of research, set out 
or illustrated in The Archaeolt^y of the Cambridge Region. 

I may first recall that the possibility of one at least of the Cambridge¬ 
shire dykes—the Devil’s Dykc—being an Icenian structure used 
again or re-edified in Anglian times was discussed on pp. 117, 138^9 
of this book. Such an origin was disproved, and the wholly post- 

* It w imparuor to uld that in itiii criticum I am concerned oiih- nviih tomtutraiwe 
lut^ of ,u^.ve period, on pbyaiographiod tine, n« with ,iudi« rf kSunJ 
vultura lb rclition to their cavironmetii. Such studio, haw- m 
«crfec« durina the n^rW^ 

aiumpted by tuc in TH. the cSac 
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Roman date of the work demonstrated by excavations carried out 
in 1923-41 before 1 left Cambridge; Mr T. C. Lethbridge has since 
done much to throw light on this series of defensive works, and on 
the problems presented byp in particular, Heydon and Brent Ditch®. 
VMien I went to Wales I continued to be interested in this branch of 
field-work and undertook a survey of the Mercian boundary dykes 
(Offa's and Wat's Dykes). Thk was essentially a study of the course 
and character of running earthworks of the Dark Ages in relation to 
the photography of the country; involving the examination of every 
yard of $ome 120 miles length of earthwork, and occupying most 
of my leisure for nine years, 1925-331 it produced results on the 
political, sodologica], engineering, and economic (agricultural) planes 
far in advance of anything contemplated or suspected in the course 
of my Cambridgeshire Dyke suPr'ey* Published year by year in 
Archaeologia Catnbrinsii^ a convenient summary' of these results 
will be found in the 1940 volume of the Proc^eJittgs 0/ the British 
Academy^, 

That I did not carry out in Wales a regional survey like The 
Arch^ieology of the Cambridge Region was because I found my chiefp 
Dr R. E, M. Wheeler, engaged on his archaeological study of the 
principality— Prehistonc and Roman IVales*, Stimulated, however, 
by recent acquisitions in the Department of Archaeology of the 
National Museum I produced in 1925 a physiographical analysts of 
British beakers of the Early Bronite Age^ which advanced our know'- 
ledge of the relation of early settlement to soil character. I also began 
(but abandoned for lack of suflFicient leisure for so great an under¬ 
taking) an '^Archaeology of Britain** on the lines of The Archaeobgy 
of the Cambridge Region j work which led to an invitation on the 
part of the Committee responsible for the organization of the first 
International Congress of Pre- and Protohistoric Sciences (held in 
London Ln 1932) to deliver a "'special lecture” on the background of 
archaeological studies in Britain*. This address^—in respect of w'hich 
1 was much indebted to the card-indexing and map-m^ing lahours 
of my friend Miss L. F. Chitty^ F.S.A.—published by the 
Nadonal Museum of Wales In the same year as The Personufity af 

^ C. Foi, '"'rhe Dyke^ EKcavati<HW in and 1^24 "'± CatnB. 

Aniiq. Soc. XXVf pp, ^139. 

* Prat. Soc. XXX {19^9)* PP- 7 ^ 3 . J™ll (1931)^ PP- 

* Sir John Elhya M^monaj Lecture^ “TTiC Boundary Line of C>Hfinj", vq\ K1(V1, 
pp. 275-300. 

* by thr Oxford Univereit^' Pres in 19?^^ 

* " On two Bcakcn of iK« Eirly Brome Age ncccnily discc^vered in Souih VVakft; 
with a record of the dUtributfon of Bcfikrr poiiery in EnglMnd and WjUc*", 

Cimbr tjox (19^5), pp. ,-31. 

* Proettiiiitgs it/ the Can^ets (Oxford, 1934)* pp- a?-?- 
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Bnlain: Its iajiuence on hiAghittmt and invader in Prehistoric and Early 
Historic Tttncs^. 

Requiring in 1933 a theme suitable for a. presidential address to the 
Prehistoric Society of East AngHa, I prepared, again wth the valued 
help of Miss Chi tty, 7 ttc Distrihutioa of Man in East Anglia, 2300 B.C.— 
A.D. 50, to which reference has already been made. A remarkable 
result of the analysis was the correlation established bettveen the 
secular movemerits of population in the hinterland and those on tJij 
coast. The quality of Lntensiveness which characterizes The Archaeo¬ 
logy 0/ the Cambridge Region is necessarily lacking in both these works; 
for the wider the area the less is the personal knowledge of the writer 
of the country-sides on which he is generalizing. To set off this Joss, 
in the progress from the particular to the general, a fund of experience 
IS accumulated by which the physiographicat significanoe of distribu¬ 
tions plotted on geological and on contoured maps can be interpreted. 
Moreover, such broader surveys were at the stage I had reached 
essential, in order to see whether the conclusions arrived at in The 
Archaeology of the Cambridge Region were of general application. It 
may be said at once that the main distribution maps of the Personality 
provided much information on and overwhelming support for the 
thesfe that permeable and impermeable soils were respectively in¬ 
dicative of areas of primary and secondary settlement. 

It is worth noting that Mr L. V. Grinsell, working on lines suggested 
in the Personality, found that of over 5000 barrows in Wessex knoivn 
to be of, or attributed to, the Bronze Age, practically all were on 
p^rrmeable soils, chalky or gravel*. But as always h the case with 
pneralizations, exceptions come to light. These were not in the 
low'lands where all the early work on the subject has been con¬ 
centrated, but in the highland zone; in several districts in Wales 
^rly Md apparently prim^ occupation of claylands has recently 
been demonstrated’. 'This is as yet unexplained, but may lead to 
important developments of the contemporary doctrine of the relation 
bettveen man and his environment in this country. To conform with 
the new facts, I have lately (in Personality^ 4th ed., pp, 78-0) r*.. 
chnstened my are^ of "primary and of secondary settlement", areas 
of ^ e^y and of difficult settlement". Clay may have been the onlv 
and therefore 'primary" soil on which man settled in a few areas. 


Primwily hy W, F. Orirn^^ And since by mvsclf' i * / i. j -i 
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but it must always and every^vherc have been Iron-hard 

in droughts and gluey in the rains. 

The other Important a$pect of TIis Arclmeoi^^y 0/ iltf Cambridge 
Regionf the effect on distribution pattern of cultural changes, is dealt 
with in PersonMity in a chapter entitled "Long-term changes in the 
Distribution of Population", the whole of which will, I think, be 
found interesting by students of the problems tve are considering; 

In Persofinlity I exploited a principle, long vaguely apprehended, 
which 1 had precisely formulated in Archa^kgia Cambrensh in 1926 
(p. 28); my friend the late R. G. Collirigtv'ood, philosopher, historian 
and archaeologist, dignified its statement by the term “Fox’s law"^: 

Britain, south of the Forth-Clyde tsdunus, consists geographically of 
two parts, the highland and the lowland. A diagonal line draw-n from 
Tcesmouth to Torquay roughly indicates the boundaiy' of the two areas... - 
The lowland has this character: It is easily overrun by invaders; it Lies 
opposite those continental shores. -. whence nearly all our recorded invaders 
have come. In the lowland of Britain new cultures of continental origin 
tend to be imposed. In the highbnd, on the other hand, these tend to be 
absorbed. In the lowland you get replacement ^ in the highland fusion. 

In addition to these works, I have carried out combined typological 
and distributional studies of individual objects or groups; the paper 
on the socketed sickli^ of the Bronze Age^, and that on the Llyn 
Fawr^ Glamorganshire, hoard of the Early Iron Age^ perhaps yield 
the most interesting results in this series, but the one most wddely 
quoted has been that on the typology and distribution of La Tine I 
brooches^. Such studies provided experience necessary for me to 
undertake a duty for w^hich no specific preparation could have twen 
made; the writing-up during the War of 1939-45 and its immediate 
aftermath, when the Department of Archaeology had no keeper or 
staff, of the great find of Early Iron Age objects from an Anglesey bog, 
discovered by chance in 1943 and acquired by the National Museum 
of Wales® 

^ In *^Aii Intnxliictioil to The Pf^history of CuinbcrTafld, VVegtmoiiaiid and 
LmcdAhinc north of the Ssndfl ^', Cumi. and TVrif. Anttq. and Arch. SiX. Trent. 
(n. 5 .kMExm(j 9 j 35 , p, 171, 

^ Proc. PrfhiiSf Soc. {[9J9), pp. 

' ( 1559 ). PP^ 369^1^ , 

^ "A La ] bxoDch from W&lem: wiih naiia on the TypoJogy and Di^tnhu- 
tion of theue Broochw'^ Awck. Cend^. ucon PP^ ^7-^ In thk paper ihc 

■i^ificaim of the bell of Jurassic roeXa ciiendtnK diigonaHy aemsa EngUnd froto 
Yorkshirr to SomerKt u t trade and culture route go^-eniiiiB hiimnn distribytionj 
from Neotithie times onwnni, mill iMiticularly iniportarii in the Early Iron Age, 
wM first defined £p. 94)„ See also Proc. Cum*. Anfiq. So<> SOtX ( 1919 ). p- S2- 

‘ Fuid of the Earl)' Iroai Age from L])^ Cemir Bach. Anj^rtcy \ National 
MuAcnm of Wales (definitive roport, and ^*A shield'host of the Early Iron 

Age from Anglesey ", Arch. Comb. <1945), pp. 199-3110* 
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5 A svDrd Gfi the last chapter of the book may Etly conclude this 
article. The necessity for treating with caution references to the 
Neolithic period or phase of occupation, and certain inadequacies in 
the phpiographicaJ data and their interpretation, will have been 
recognized, and I would wish further to warn the reader that some of 
the views expressed in this chapter on the cultural differentiation 
of the eastern Plain'' (pp. 315-17) are based on too provincial an 
outlook^. Apart from these v^'eaknessest I venture to clatm that its 
generalizations and summaries have emerged from twenty-four years 
of subsequent research substantially unimpaired. The fundamental 
notion underlying the chapter can now^ I think, be summarily re¬ 
stated thus i Thanks primarily to the labours and thoughtful care for 
antiquity m Britain since the Renaissance of men and women mostly 
forgotteut and to the work of the geologists, a unity slowly emerges: 
the majestic unbroken sweep of history is being made apparent 
outside and inside the old-eslabhshed coahnes of that discipline in 
the Cambridge Region and by implication in Britain generally, in a 
new field of inquiry, that cumprtsing a great variety of things made by 
human hands recovered from barrow and midden^ from meadow and 
fen, considered in relation to their cultural grouping and to their 
environment. Such a unity had seemed, until this present generatiout 
beyond the scope of the humble studies of the archaeologist in Britain. 


On p, N.E. Kumpe, K+W+ Eumpe. 
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MAPI, Finds and Rennains attributed to the NEOLITHIC AGE, Duration: unknown. [Metal was 

introduced about 2,000 B.C.J 
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MAP II, Finds and Remains attributed to the BRONZE AGE [including the period of transition from stone 

to metal]. Duration : from about 2,000 B.C. to 600-400 B,C, 
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MAP IV, — Finds and Remains attributed to the ROMAN AGE i from 43 A.D. to the early V. Century A.D, 
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V-ANGLO-SAXON AGE, from about 450 A,D. to 1066 A.D, 
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